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The following Story is founded on facts, gathered in the 
course of an extensive professional career, although not 
occurring, it is perhaps needless to add, in the order in 
which, for the purpose of being woven into a fictitious 
narrative, they are now made to appear. 

The characters figuring in these ''SHiFTiNa Scenes" are 
also equally real, but sufficiently disguised in their por- 
traiture, it is hoped, to avoid the charge of ill-natured 
personality. 

The writer's aim, indeed, has been, rather to uphold than 
to depreciate the character, or ''say aught in malice," of a 
profession to which she thinks it no discredit to belong. In 
the delineation of Eirnma — the true heroine of the tale 
— she has endeavoured to show how the vicissitudes, the 
trials, privations, and sufierings, attendant upon the life of a 
■trolling player, may serve to develop some of the best 
qualities that do honour to human nature : that a high 
Knse of moral duty, patience under disappointment and the 
pressure of hopeless difficulties, together with the constant 
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IV PEEFACE. 

j)ractice of the Good Samaritan's sj)irit may be perfectlj 
compatible with a calling whose business it is, 

*^ To hold the mirror np to Nature ; 
To show Virtue her own feature, 
And Scorn her own image." 

A conviction of the many imperfections of this little work 
causes the Writer to feel something like a heartquake in sub- 
mitting it, her first literaiy prodttctiov^ to the test of critical 
opinion ; but, if her efforts to increase the kindly feeling 
already existing between her professional kindred and their 
patrons — ^the Public — should meet with any successj one 
o£ her principal objects will be attained. 

At all events, she hopes that this plea will be accepted 
as a sufficient apology for thus venturing upon her dibtU in 
the character of an Author. 



Lfiomoir, Augwt, ISIH^. 
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THEATRICAL LIFE. 



CHAPTER L 

It was Christmas-eye, a good dozen years ago, and a dark, 
dank, dismal eve it was ; the snow, which had fallen thickly 
and incessantly for many days, was piled up in the streets 
in dirty, frozen masses; and everybody looked pinched, 
hungry, and cold. The shop-doors were closed, not to shut 
out customers, be it observed, but to prevent the heavy sleet 
and the chill wind from entering and freezing the worthy 
shopkeepers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At the bottom of Pilgrim-street there was an old- 
fashioned house with projecting, or, more correctly speaking, 
overhanging windows : the building had once known better 
days, but it had come down in the world step by step, till 
at last a sign-board was hung over its doorway, intimating 
that Donald Maccurdy sold "Tea, sugar, candles, butter, 
tobacco, snuff, et ccetercL** 

Now, Donald Maccurdy was a thrifty, canny body, and 
** fond o' the siller,'* so he let his spare apartments whenever 
he could ; and, as his residence was not far removed from 
the theatre, his lodgers were generally members of the the- 
atrical profession. 

Into an apartment over the before-mentioned grocer's 
shop I am about to introduce, the reader. It is a spacious^ 
queerly-shaped room, with a big bay-window, low ceiling, 
and wide fireplace. In one corner of this room there is a 
fourpost bedstead, with dingy moth-eaten hangings ; and in 
the window recess there is an ancient sofe, the covering of 
^hich is so patched, that it is difficult to say what was its 

B 
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2 SBIFTING SCENES 

original colour or material A rickety roxm/'i table stands 
in the centre of this apartment, on which are scattered a 
multiplicity of articles of a strange and miscellaneous de- 
scription, which I will endeavour minutely to detail. Over a 
portion of the table a newspaper is spread in lieu of a 
table cloth, on which lie the remains of a loai^ a few crumbs 
of cheese, together with a jug of beer which has been brought 
from the neighbouring public-house. Near these fragments 
of food are scattered in careless confusion, a harlequin's 
mask and wand, a box of spangles, a lump of chalk, some 
pieces of soiled ribbon, a hare's foot daubed with vermilion, 
a fan, a bunch of false ringlets, a pack of cards, a child's doll, 
several sprays and wreaths of faded artificial flowers, some 
brass bracelets and coloured glass beads, a powder-box 
upset among loose combs and brushes, a square looking- 
glass minus most of the quicksilver and all the frame, a 
jar labelled '^ bears-grease," an odd glove, a pair of dingy- 
white shoes into which are thrust a stick of toffy, a cake of 
gingerbread, some play-bills, and a reel of cotton. 

On the sofjEL there are numerous shoes of various shapes 
and colours, all very much the worse for wear ; there is 
also the clown's dress, and there are clouds of soiled 
muslin, trimmed with tufts of pink paper, intended to re- 
present roses, and looking dilapidated even now, in the 
murky light of a winter's day, but wait till they are behind 
the footlights, and you'll not know them from real roses. 

There is a rousing sea-coal fire, before which are hanging 
to dry two pairs of fleshings, which yon wan-looking woman 
has just washed and coloured. But there is no tub visible, you 
will say, how then has she performed this operation ? Why, 
she has dabbled them through the wash-hand basin. Poor 
thing 1 she couldn't leave her baby while she went down to 
the kitchen ; so she did the best she could. She thinks it 
is a sad struggle to rear children in the midst of the poverty 
and hardships of a strolling player's life ; but her husband 
tells her, that by-and-by the girls will be able to earn a 
little, and then matteis will be somewhat better. God 
knows, there is much occasion for things to be a great deal 
beUer, for they scarcely ever have food enough ; and summer 
or winter their clothing is the same — scanty and thread- 
faare, indeed, are their garments at all times. She would 
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IN THEATRICAL LIFE. 8 

like to see her little ones clean and dressed neatly, they are 
such pretty creatures, — ^nobody has such pretty children as 
shehsk 

'^ Julius says that beauty is a fortune to an actress. 
Here the woman shakes her head, hushes the infemt on her 
lap, murmurs some indistinct words^ and begins to stitch 
spangles on a much-worn white satin shoe of tiny dimensions. 
How often she sighs over her task, and impatiently rocks 
her baby to and fro — ^for she is endeavouring to commit 
to memory, from a tattered book before her, the wretched 
words of a wretched heroine, in a wretched drama^ entitled, 
" The Wrecked Heart, or the Maiden of the Cottage on the 
desolate Heath, and the One-handed Robber P 

" Oh dear I '* meekly murmured the pale, weary woman. 
" Oh dear ! I never shall get the words into my head by 
boxing-night ; and if I don't, Julius will be so cross !'* 

And no wonder she could not study, for the din in the 
apartment was enough to confuse a deaf man. Above all 
the hubbub screeched the discordant tones of a violin. 

" Is that the way to point your toe, Clotilda 1 " said the 
man with the violin, addressing a little girl who was holding 
on by the bedpost, while she performed sundry peculiar 
evolutions with her legs, which she called practising. 

" No, pa," answered an elder girl, turning a pirouette, 
and balancing herself on the point of her toe ; '* but this 
is!" 

" JBra/va I hrava I Zarina ; ycnCU be the dancer, I perceive." 

''And so will Clotilda be when she is as old as I am," 
replied Zarina, making a graceful bound. 

^ Now, again," said the man, rapping the bedpost with his 
bow ; " one, two— — ^ 

Suddenly there was a scream, and Zarina fell headlong 
over a child who was crawling on the floor. . 

'' Ernma^ Emma ! " exclaimed the man, flinging his violin 
on the bed, and picking up Zarina ; " how strange it is that 
you can't keep Alphonso out of the way." 

" Oh, dear me, Julius, look here 1 Tve the baby on my 
knee, my sewing in my hands, and my part before me ; I am 
itll engaged — ^hands, eyes, and thoughts 1" 

" Can't you let him sit on the floor by your side 1 " asked 
Julius. 

B 2 
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4 SHIFTING SCENES 

" Yes, but he'll get away from me ; he's such a fellow to 
crawl." 

" Put your foot on his frock ; he'll not crawl far," said 
Julius. 

" It's very awkward having two children that can't walk,** 
observed Emma ruefully ; '^ couldn't Claude take care of him 
for a little while 1 " suggested she. 

" Don't you see he's busy practising his postures ? What a 
thoughtless woman you are, to be sure !" 

" Pa, pa ! Pve done it at last ! " cried a boy of about six 
years of age, as he shouldered his leg, musket-fashion ; " look, 
pa — there's for you ! clean as a whistle, isn't it 1 " 

" Boy, you'll rival Grimaldi some day ! " said the man. 

<< He'll dislocate his precious limbs some daj^" sighed Emma 
despondingly. 

" Who is Grimaldi, pa 1 " asked Claude. 

" He is nobody now," said Julius, rubbing his chin 
moodily. 

" Is Taglioni nobody 1 " lisped Zarina. " I should like her 
to be nobody when I am a great dancer, and come out at the 
grand opera, as papa says I shall." 

" Practise, my angel children 1 " said Julius, resuming his 
violin, " practise ! and you'll all be at the grand opera in 
London some day. Now, my fairy, for your pas de grdce. 
Commence — ^very good — very good, indeed ! Arms a little 
more rounded — ah, so! brewa / excellent 1 Now smile, Zarina! 
smile, or you'll get no applause." 

Emma sighed deeply as she glanced at her two daughters : 
the little figure which bounded to and fro, her pretty feet 
scarcely touching the ground, was Zarina, her first-born, her 
pet, who was so beautiful And well might the fond mother 
deejn her child beautiful ; for Zarina^ with her waving glossy 
hair, and clear blue eyes, was bright as a sunbeam. 

" Poor dears ! ** exclaimed Emma, " they work so hard ! 
I would rather work hard myself, I mean twice as hard as 
I do work, to save those precious girls. Zarina is eight years 
old, and ought to be at school like other children of her age ; 
but Julius says the thing is impossible, and I suppose it is so. 
Oh, my heart aches when I think of what my darlings will 
have to go through ! " 

** Quicker ! quicker ! " cried Julius, stamping his foot vehe- 
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m THEATRICAL LIFE. 5 

snently — " and remember your smile, Zarina, or the people 
"will imagine you are working instead of dancing. So, so — 
capital, capital ; that's the sort of thing to please ! '* 

"Shall I get an encore, pa?" asked Zarina, when her 
dance was finished. ^ 

" Of course you will ! Til take care of that, Rina. Til send 
Maccurdy into the pit to applaud." 

*' Oh, but pa, that won't be real applause," said Zarina. 

" Ileal ! what do you mean, golden-hair 1 " asked Julius, 
playfully pinching his daughter's cheek. 

" Oh ! don't you understand 1 " 

"A bouquet would create an effect," said he musingly, 
" but flowers, at this time of the year, are not to be dreamed 
of, except by people at the grand opera." 

" Pa, you didn't answer me," said Zarina. 

" I haven't time, my sylph," replied he. " Now for the 
pas de trois, Madame Cardonizzi, we wait for you." 

" Good gracious, Julius ! how can you call me by that 
name ? " exclaimed Emma, putting her baby upon the bed 
and tucking up her dress. 

"Don't be absurd, Emma! and do learn to be a little 
dignified," said he, in a fussy tone. " Let me impress upon 
your memory that we have risen in the world ! that we are 
no longer strollers, acting in booths and barns — no, no ! We 
are now engaged at a first-rate theatre ; you for acting and 
dancing, I for harlequin and ballet-master." 

" But I can't get accustomed to a new name all at once," 
observed Emma, in a quiet tone. 

" Pshaw ! the task of forgetting your old name, and re- 
membering your new one, is as easy to you as it is to me," 
said Julius, combing his hair with his fingers. 

" No, it isn't," replied she, drawing on her dancing shoes 
and displaying a pair of pretty feet. 

"How so?" 

" In the first place, people are always asking me how I 
pronounce my name, and when I try to explain I stammer 
and spoil it." 

" / don't spoil it," said Julius pompously. " Now, observe 
me. Car-don-it-see — there 1 the name is as easy to pronounce 
as Brown, Jones, or Robinson." 

" Yes, I dare say it is easy enough to you who are so very 
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6 SHIFTIKG SCJSNE9 

clever," returned Emma^ gazing up into her husband's face 
with an expression of trustfulness. 

" Dignity, dignity, madam I If you continue to look so 
meek, people wHl not think anything of us ; we shall be taken 
for nobodies." 

" Oh, ma, please look dignified," said Zarina, flinging her- 
self into a dancing attitude. 

" There ! even Rina knows how requisite it is to let folks 
see we are somebodies. Til warrant she'll be no soft, 
lackadaisical ^*' 

" Hush 1 hush, dear Julius I" cried Emma. 

"What's the matter?" 

"iTothing, dear," responded the wife hesitatingly — "at 
least, nothing very particular. I was only thinking that, 
perhaps, it would be as well not to talk as we do before the 
children. Zarina is so precocious ; and Clotilda, though but 
seven, is^ spite of her quiet ways^ extremely observant, 
and ^" 

Here Emma stopped, perfectly astonished at the long 
speech she had had the courage to make. Julius did not 
reply, but immediately set about tuning his violin, while 
Emma and her two little girls stood ready to commence 
their dance. Afber much screwing and twangiug, the bow 
was flourished, and three pairs of feet were simultaneously 
put into motion. 



Julius Cave was the son and only child of a country actor 
of poor repute. From his earliest boyhood, Julius had been 
on the stage ; his flrst introduction to the footlights being 
in the character of Cora's child, in the play of " Pizarro." 
From that period his services were in constant requisition, 
and he became what, in theatrical parlance, is termed the 
" stock-child" of the theatre. The boy was extremely sharp, 
bhrewd, and desirous to learn. He accompanied his mother, 
who was a dcmseuse, to all her rehearsals ; and, by so doing, 
picked up his rudiments of dancing ; and the good-natured 
leader of the orchestra taught him his notes, and how to 
handle the violin. Step by step Julius progressed, and in- 
defatigable were his exertions to acquire proficiency. He 
had never been sent to school ; he loiew no children of his 
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IK THEATBICAL LIFE. 7 

own age, in fact, he had no companions but men and 
women ; and oftentimes he nsed to sit, quiet and observant, 
listening to their conyersation, and treasuring up in his 
memory the pronunciation of every word they uttered. 
Early he became acquainted with all the vicissitudes of a 
country aot<»^s life^ its many struggles, hardships, and dis- 
appointments. 

Now, Julius was ambitious ; therefore he studied hard, 
and practised almost incessantly. His parents cared little 
for each other, and less for him ; consequently, he felt that 
his future entirely depended upon his self-exertion and per- 
severance. 

A theatre is a school in which much good may be learaed; 
and in the society of the player, however humble his talents 
may be, there is frequently found a peculiar fascination of 
manner, for he is intelligent and reflective; each day he 
acquires something new, his thoughts are ever busy, 
and he delights to add to his store of knowledge. 
Human nature is his chief study, ^nd in that great open 
book which teaches so much, yet is so difficult to read, the 
actor cons many of his most useful lessons. An actor is no 
companion for the multitude; he lives in a little world, 
peopled by his fancy's creations : the true actor is, during 
the time that he is before the audience, the character which 
he represents on the stage, whether it be that of a king, 
a robber, or a mendicant ; thus, half his life is passed in 
wild, changing dreams. 

At length Julius grew too big for children's parts, so he 
was " sent on" in processions, chorusses, and mobs : some- 
times he had a line to deliver, and that one line, though it 
was only to inform Lady Betty Faddle that her carriage 
waited, was esteemed by Julius as something better than 
banner-bearing. But, alas ! such favours as the above- 
recorded message-delivery were of rare occurrence ; for 
Julius did not fit the suits of livery worn by the farce- 
footman, and being almost smothered by an amplitude of 
garment^ his appearance on the stage was always hailed with 
shouts of laughter, much to the annoyance of the manager, 
who, being the low comedian of the theatre, as a matter of 
course, desired to monopolize the laughter of the audience. 
Julioa had reached an awkward age, the manager said, and 
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Lis services were worth neither meat nor drink. The youth 
was piqued at this observation, and resolved to seek his 
fortune elsewhere ; behind another row of footlights he 
might perhaps £jid more sympathy ; at all events, he would 
try what he could do— the world lay open to him, as well as 
to others ; therefore he would at once go forth alone. He 
had heard of London, and of the fame and fortune achieved 
by actors in the great metropolis — nay, he had been told 
that they liad carriages of their own, in which they 
rode about like real lords and ladies. Julias pondered 
and fretted till he lost flesh and fitted the livery worse 
than ever. The manager swore at him, and one night, in a 
fit of chagrin, the enraged youth tore off the scarlet plush 
inexpressibles, with a secret determination of never putting 
them on again. 

The next morning Julius rose at daybreak, counted over 
his little store of money for the fiftieth time, and collected 
his scanty wardrobe, wMch he carefully tied up in an old 
cotton handkerchief Having completed the important task 
of packing, he wrote with a piece of chalk, on the door of his 
garret, a few words, which he entitled " a farewell letter to 
his parents," who were &st asleep in the next apartment. 
Fastening his little bundle to the end of a stick, he stole 
down the creaking, carpetless stairs of his miserable home, 
opened the street door, and passed out. For some minutes 
he paused, then shouldered his stick, again counted his 
money, and descended the house steps. Then he mused, knit 
his brows, and gazed vacantly up the street ; anon he turned 
round, and bestowed the same amount of gazing in the con- 
trary direction. " Which road should he pursue ? " he asked 
himself Shutting his eyes, he rapidly performed a pirouette 
on the pavement. " So," he said, still keeping his eyes closed, 
" I'll turn to my right, whether it be up the street, or down 
the street; so here goes for what dad calls a teetotum," 
— saying which, Julius made another pirouette, opened his 
eyes, and speedily proceeded on the road leading to Wigan. 
Julius walked eight miles without once resting. Ay, there 
was the eighth milestone ; he had been wsdking for two 
hours, as near as he could reckon ; and, as he started when 
the church clocks were striking four, it must, of necessity, be 
now six o'clock. He felt very hungry and sleepy, for he was 
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not in the tabit of rising early. How lonely he thought 
himself, too, as he sat with his back against the stone, and 
gazed into the sky ! The scene was novel to the youth, who 
had lived all his young life in large manufacturing towns, 
amid the gas and artificial glare of a theatre by night, and 
the dark atmosphere of gloomy streets, many of which con- 
sisted of rows of cotton warehouses, by day. How merrily 
the birds sang, and how sweet and balmy was the fresh 
morning air ! Julius drew forth from his bundle a large 
crust of bread, and, with a cheerful spirit, commenced his 
frugal break&st. He compared himself with Whittington, 
the poor boy who became Lord Mayor of London. Julius 
wished the bells would ring, that he might, out of their 
sound, read his fortune. He was not fax from a church, for 
he could see the spire of one above the trees in the distance 
— ^the tinkling bells might speak to him of the future, as 
truly as they spoke to Whittington, for, after aU, who was 
Whittington, he should like to ^ow 1 He wasn't an actor. 
Julius didn't believe he even knew who Shakspeare was ; then, 
of course, he was a nobody — a mere nobody, whose name had 
never been in print, whose voice even had never been heard. 
If such a numskull of a boy could become a lord mayor, 
what mightn't Julius some day become? Why, Edmund 
Kean, of whom he'd heard so much, had once been a very 
poor lad in one of Eichardson's booths, and Ae rose higher 
than a lord mayor — ^higher than a king, Julius thought ; for 
he became the greatest actor th» world had ever known. 
Who, then, coidd tell what Dame Fortune had in store for 
Julius Cave ? 

After the youth had eaten his bread, he recommenced his 
march without the remotest notion of whither he was 
journeying. All the cash in his possession was three 
shillings, the pinchings of many a meal, which he had 
changed into sixpences that the sum might seem larger; for 
though Julius knew well the value of money, and also how 
h,r it would go, he was williug to cheat himself into a belief 
that the sixpences were all shillings. The young adventurer 
trudged onward musingly. Was there a theatre in the town 
which he saw before him ? If not, he must walk on to the 
next. Julius considered theatres essentially necessary to the 
well-being of society, and as indispensable as churches and 
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chapels ; in fact^ he entertained an independent opinion on 
most points; therefore, the reader will not he surprised when 
I inform him that JoHns liked the inside of a theatre hotter 
than the inside of a church. ^' Somehow," he said, '' he never 
visited the latter place without heing made uncomfortable 
and wretched. The parson preached so much against the 
stage and the plajera Why didn't he mind his own busi- 
ness, and not try to put people against what was good for 
them. He should like to hiss him, that he should ; but 
people must neither hiss nor clap in a church." Now, the 
cause of this lack of religion in Julius is easily explained ; 
his father was a bigoted Boman Catholic, and his mother was 
a Protestant. Thus the parents, whose ideas on religion 
were so diametrically opposed to each other, had had daily 
disagreements as to the faith in which their child was to be 
reared, till the ultimate result of those differences of opinion 
was a resolve that he was to go neither to church nor to chapel. 

Julius had now just reached the outskirts of Wigan 
— sooty Wigan, as it was called ; neat houses, with gardens 
around them, were on each side of him ; but as he proceeded, 
the buildings were higher and blacker, and without gardens. 
Towering chimneys, pouring forth volumes of smoke, sur- 
rounded and filled the town ; and most of the people whom 
he met looked as if they resided in coal cellars and slept 
upon soot bags. 

** Here, little boy," said Julius, stopping a lad who was 
hurrying along with a break&st-can in his hand. 

'' Who dost thee caw < little hf V asked the lad, in the 
broad Lancashire dialect. '' Look at theesel' ! tha'rt nane 
so big!" 

" I beg your pardon," said Julius^ in an humble tone ; "Fm 
sure I didn't mean to offend." 

'^ Oh, tha didn't ! that's reet," replied the lad, laughing. 
'< Lorgeous gracious ! how foine tha talks ! who art tha, and 
wheere dost 'ee cum fro' ?" 

Julius did not reply, but walked on. 

" Holloa 1 tha'rt running away, art 'ee 1 I'll punch thee 
yhead, if tha dusn't tell me aw aboot theesel'." 

Julius was confounded. 

" What a little brute !" exclaimed he mentally; "I shall 
not tell him who I am." 
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IN THSATBICAL UFE. 11 

" Cum, who art 'ee 1 " persisted the lad ; " and who's theo 
fay ther an muther 1 " 

Julius hung back. 

** Happen tha's gotten none ! I know lots o' lads, and 
lasses too, that never had none." 

The church bell now rang quickly and cheerfully. 

" Lorgeous-days 1 theer's th' eight o'clock bell 1" exclaimed 
the lad, starting away. "I'll know thee agin!" ho con- 
tinued, shaking his fist at Julius; " kel when I see thee, moind 
theesel' ! for 1*11 gee thee a precious purrin ; " saying which, 
the youngster scampered down the street, and the clatter of 
his clogs was soon lost in the distance. 

Julius drewa long breath, and wished that he was at home 
again. Meeting a girl with a baby in her arms, he asked 
her in a meek voice, what was the name of the town in 
which he was walking. The girl opened her eyes and 
mouth, and laughing heartily, called him " a bom nafral," 
and proceeded onwards. With a sinking heart, Julius crept 
up the street, almost fearing to look at the people whom he 
encountered, lest he should offend or be offended. He now 
stood in a square filled with stalls, containing wares of 
various descriptions, wearing apparel, toys, gingerbread, 
U coetera. All was bustle and confusion — Julius thought it 
was market-day. Approaching a stall, he drew forth one of 
his sixpences, and wistfully re^irded it. He knew that he 
was about to commit an extravagant act, but he couldn't 
help it — ^the woman of the stall would, after he had made a 
purchase of her gingerbread, surely answer his questions 
civilly. For some few seconds he was in doubt whether to 
spend a Aa^-penny or a whole one. At length he came to 
the conclusion, that to spend a whole one would look the 
best, and he would take care to make the gingerbread serve 
for two meals. Thus resolved, he put down his silver piece, 
demanding a penny cake, and fivepenoe back. 

Julius was asked whether he would have a cock, an 
elephant, or a mouse ? 

'' An elephant, of course." 

The woman gave him the desired animal, and fivepence 
change. 

" There was a harp on the back of one of the halfpennies," 
Julius said. 
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*' That was of no consequence," the woman replied. 

" But will people take it 1" asked Julius. 

" Yes ; in Wigan the folks are not over-nice about money 
—it doesn't matter to them whether there is a harp or a 
woman on the back of the pence." 

Julius was informed — he was in Wigan. With curious 
and inquiring eyes he surveyed the market-place, at one end 
of which frowned a dark, mysterious-looking building, called 
the Old Town EEall, with little square windows and of odd 
architecture. The wanderer sat down on the basement of a 
high stone column, which sustained a gas-lamp in the centre 
of the market, and watched the scene. Why were there so 
many toy-booths? What a strange place, and what ex- 
traordinary people they were in Wigan ! By-and-by, the 
bustle increased, and the town became crowded. Julius was 
weary; so with his bundle under his head, he fell fast 
asleep, and dreamed happy dreams, for he dreamed of a 
prosperous future. 

The neighbouring church bells were ringing for afternoon 
prayers, when Julius awoke, stiff and cold, the weather 
being chilly for the season of the year. The youth rubbed 
his eyes and stared about, utterly unable to comprehend 
where he was. There were sounds of distant music in the 
air, and also a certain hum, buzz, and confusion around, 
quite at variance with the order and quiet of a well-regu- 
lated country town. 

He durst not ask questions ; so he would walk on and 
seek out the cause of this commotion, which, to Julius's 
inexperience, seemed little less than a downright riot. 
Along Wallgate he sauntered, stopping every now and then 
to read the placards which were posted on the walls, and 
outside the shutters of uninhabited dwellings, hoping that 
a play-bill might gladden his sight. There was a bill, stating 
that somebody's goods were to be sold by auction ; and 
there were other bills, which recommended you to purchase 
your tea and sugar at the Jamaica Warehouse ; and others 
enjoining you to attend to your health, and immediately to 
buy a box of HoUoway's pUls. Julius turned away vexed 
and disappointed, and with a heavy heart crept on. All at 
once, it occurred to him that it was fair-time ; everything 
he saw confirmed the fact. Scarcely knowing what he was 
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about, lie entered the Wood-yard, the very nucleus of the 
fair diversions, where all the shows, menageries, swinging- 
boats, . and whirligigs, were in commotion. Oatside one 
booth a man was vigorously beating a drum with one hand, 
while with the other he was pointing to the painted canvas 
behind him ; which, he said, did not convey the remotest 
notion of what he had to show the public, for nobody could 
possibly imagine the smallness of his dwarf, or the height 
of his giant ; who, in consequence of the lowness of the 
caravan, was obliged to remain in a sitting posture all the 
day long. People might then judge of his wondrous stature 
by noting the height of the caravan, which was the largest 
ever built. Julius elbowed his way through the gaping 
crowd towards the menagerie, before which he paused to 
listen. Was it really the roar of a lion which he heard 9 
What a big fellow he must be to possess such lungs ! A 
band now struck up Roger de Coverly, and the youth darted 
towards the booth whence the music proceeded. 

" Angels and ministers !" exclaimed Julius, as he neared 
the booth — " why, if here isn't a real Richardson show, and 
a real Richardson company, I dare say, dancing outside, 
and all that sort of horrid thing. Ah, I thought so," con- 
tinued he, perceiving the company arrange themselves for a 
dance. " Pshaw I not a step done properly — regular 
ignoramuses — crabs would do better. La^ what time they 
keep !" 

" Holloa, lad !" said a rough countryman in a smock 
frock — " what dost 'ee carry thee stick on thee showder for, 
eh 1 Dost 'ee want to poke folks oyes out V* 

Julius paid no attention to the countryman's question, 
but continued gazing on the motley mountebanks, who were 
now trying to get through a set of quadrilles. 

"Tak' thee stick doon, wilt 'a!" said the man in the 
smock frock — " tak' it doon, I tell *ee !" repeated he, admin- 
istering a smart rap on Julius's knuckles. 

" What the deuce did you do that fori" said he, turn- 
ing sharply round. 

" Poind it out," returned the man, whisking the stick out 
of Julius's grasp, and flinging it over the crowd. 

"Oh, my bundle— -my money !" cried Julius, clutching at 
the man's arm.^ 
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" What dost 'ee mean by bundle, 'a seed none 1 " 

" Yes, yes ; there was one fastened to the knob of my 
«tick," said Julius, turning very white. 

« Oh, oh I tha's cum to th' fair wee thaten soort o' trade, 
bast 'a V' said the countryman, shaking his huge fist in 
Julius's face. 

" Oh, dear ! let me go— my clothes — my money ! ** sobbed 
the lad, struggling to free himself from the man's iron grasp. 

" Tha'rt a doon-reet cheet ! that's what 'ee are !" said the 
man, in a burly tone ; ** and if 'a had thee at Lomry-green, 
Vd gee thee a precious duckin', that 'a would !" 

" My money — ^my money 1" persisted Julius ; " five six- 
pences and five pennies." 

" Tha'd better goo and foind thee munny," said the 
countryman, winking at the men about him, all of whom 
seemed to regard the whole a£&ir as an excellent joke. 

In an instant, Julius was lifted into the air, and passed 
over the heads of the yelling mob. In vain did he kick out 
and endeavour to extricate himself : but he was tired, and his 
remaining strength was soon exhausted. On a sudden, the 
lad's cries were hushed— his raised hands fell, and his eyes 
closed : these signs of insensibility were unnoticed by all, 
save one. 

" The boy has feinted," cried a squeaking voice ; " you'll 
murder him I" 

Everybody looked up at the platform, whence the voice 
proceeded, and laughed. It was the clown who had spoken. 

"Put the boy down !" shouted he, descending from the 
platform and plunging into the crowd, which made a lane 
for him to pass through, and, in a few moments, he reached 
the spot where they had laid the fainting lad. 

" Fling a bucket o' waiter o'er him, an' he'll oppen his oyes 
reet quick," said one. 

" Let him alone," said the clown excitedly. 

*' Oh, here be th' funny chap ! " exclaimed several voices. 

" Be he a doctor 1 " asked a woman, simply. 

" Noa ; art 'ee a foo 1 He be Merry- Andrew, he be ! " re- 
turned a bystander. 

" Some of you will have to pay dearly for this piece of 
work," said the clown, feeling the boy's pulse. 

There was a suppressed murmur among the crowd ; and 
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many of those who had been foremost in the scnfiie drew 
their hats over their brows and skulked away. 

^'Is he deed V inquired a woman, as she timidly 
approached the clown. 

^ I hope not," replied he, rubbing Julius's hands. ** Here !" 
continued he, addresdng the woman ; ^ you seem to be one 
who can feel : help me to lift the lad, wiU you 1 " 

"Ay, that will 'a I" returned she; "poor feller!" she 
added, " 'a wunder who his muther be 1 " 

The clown, having succeeded in getting Julius across his 
shoulder, now sought to push his way through the crowd, 
which had become more densely packed, in consequence of 
eyerybody being desirous of watching what the "funny 
mon was gooin' to do weet dom'd little cheet." 

Kone really knew what Julius had done amiss : but it 
was supposed by most that he had been caught in the act of 
picking pockets. 

" Let me pass, good people ! " said the clown, pressing for- 
ward towards the booth. 

" What art 'a gooin' to do wee t' lad, galvanarize him ? * 
asked a byststnder. 

" A tell 'ee what, oud patchy," cried another ; " if thou'U 
tak may advice, tha'll leave that chap alone, tha'U not 
meddle." 

"Good people," commenced the clown ; "an idea strikes 
me that ^*' 

" Houd thee tongue, or summut else '11 stroike thee ! * 
returned the woman who had spoken before, catching the 
clown's arm and dragging him onward. 

" A hard fist you mean ;" said he, " ah, not bad that — 
thank you ! thank you kindly, my good woman ! " 

A shower of nuts,, at this moment, descended like a hail- 
storm upon the clown's head — ^then a crushed orange struck 
faim in the eye; but these indignities produced not the 
desired effect, for he maintained the same good-natured 
smile, his temper not being in the least ruffled by the irri- 
tating conduct of those around him. 

" Is my charge quite safe 1" asked he, addressing his con- 
ductress 

" Charge ! ** repeated the woman, with puzzled air; *•' what 
be that!" 
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"Bless my heart!" muttered he; "Tm half blindetl 
by that confounded orange. I asked you whether the lad 
was all right ? I want to know whether anything struck 
himr 

*• Noa ; po got it aw," 

By this time the clown h»i reached Richardson's booth ; 
"but, instead of ascending the steps in front, as everybody 
expected he would, he darted under the platform, and disap- 
peared as if by magia 

There was now a wild and scrambling rush up the booth- 
steps : people paid their money and hastened in to secure 
the best seats, in order to see " what th' fimny chap war 
gooin' to do wee t' lad;" and various were the conjectures 
entertained on the subject by those whose curiosity had led 
them to enter Bichardson's show, without looking at a bill, 
or inquiring what was to be acted for their amusement. 
Expectation was wound up to a high pitch, and the 
au(&ence eagerly waited the clown's entrance. 

" Is he gooin' to cut t' lad's yhead off, an' stick' un on 
agin aw reet as it war afoor ) " as^ed one of the audience. 

" Dunno," returned another ; " he mun ha' dealin' wee 
t' divil, if he do." 

" It's moy 'pinion, neighbours," said an old woman, joining 
in the conversation of those about her ; " it's moy 'pinion 
that aw conjurors an' play-actin' folk ha' summut to do wi' 
oud Nick." 

" Eh, my goodness ! " exclaimed a young woman, clasping 
her baby closer to her bosom ; ** do 'ee tlunk thatens about 
'em?" 

« Ay, 'a doos." 

" 'A thinks 'a 11 goo moy ways whoam," said the young 
woman, starting up. 

" Sit still : an' doant 'ee be a foo ! " said her husband. 

We must now follow the clown, who, with his burden, 
had so suddenly disappeared. 

The canvas door, through which he passed, commu- 
nicated with that part of the booth which served as dress- 
ing-room to the male portion of the company. Here 
the clown laid Julius on the ground, which was 
covered with a thick layer of sawdust, and speedily set 
about loosening his neckerchief and waistcoat. The bell 
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rang for the performance to commence, and the whole of 
the actors left the platform, an'd descended to the place 
where the clown was kneeling over the still insensible 
Julius. 

" By Mars ! I swear here's the veritable hero ! " cried a tall 
man, with bushy whiskers and a long black beard. 

" Why here's old Chip turned doctor ! " exclaimed 
another. 

" Well, you've caused a nice commotion in the fair," said 
a squat little woman, who wore an enormous plume of 
feathers and a very short dress. ** I wonder what Mrs. 
Chipperton will say about your philanthropy ! Oh, here she 
is!" 

*' What is the matter V* asked a pretty, delicate-looking 
woman, whose figure was enveloped in a woollen cloak. 
" Ar0 you hurt ? Has there been any accident ? Where's 
Emma?" After these questions a violent fit of coughing 
seized her. The clown looked at the woman anxiously and 
affectionately. 

"Don't distress yourself," he said gently; "there's 
nothing wrong, but that terrible cough of yours." 

" I can't help it," returned Mrs. Chipperton faintly ; " I 
don't go outside now. I keep myself well wrapped up, as 
you see : to be sure the dress is a very thin one, and & very 
cold one too — fairy dresses always are so." And again she 
coughed in her handkerchief, which she kept rolled up in 
her hand, no doubt in order to hide the spots of blood with 
which the cambric was stained. 

" Have you any hartshorn ?" asked Chip ; " a few drops 
might revive this poor lad." 

" Where did he come from 1 Dear, dear, I don't under- 
stand who he is," said Mrs. Chipperton, in a wailing voice. 
" Ah ! " she added, " you want hartshorn ; I'll call Emma.** 
Lifling up a piece of canvas which separated the dressing- 
places, she continued, "Emma, look in my basket for a 
bottle." 

" Yes, mother," answered a sweet girlish voice. 

*' Make haste, darling." 

" Here, mother, here is the bottle," said Emma, running up 
to Mrs. Chipperton ; "are you ill, mother dear?" 

** No, no, darling ; your father wants the hartshorn for 

c 
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this poor boy,** said Mrs. dupperton, pointing to Joliua^ who 
was now sitting up, looking more dead than alive. 

^' Chip*s wanted," said a rough voice behind the canvas. 

" All right !" responded the clown, mechanically rising ; 
then, drawing Emma aside, he said, ** Don't let your mother 
dance her solo to-day — ^you can do it for her, can't you, 
my pet 1" 

" Every step, fether," said the little girl, lifting up her 
pretty face for a kiss. " Don't fear, &ther dear ; you shall 
see how well Til dance ; I'll not forget one step." 

'* Bless you, my precious treasure," said the clown, in a 
choked voice j " what would old Chip be without his pretty 
daughter ! " 

''Who is the boy ? what can I do for him 1 " 

" Go and talk to him ; you'll soon find out what to do for 
him," said Chip hurriedly. " There's my music — take care 
of your mother!" and with these words the clown disappeared 
behind the canvas. 

Emma returned to her mother, who was giving Julius a 
cap of tea. 

*' How glad I am to see you better ! ** 

** Thank you, miss," said Julius. 

" Emma, there's your tea in the jug ; I didn't pour it out,'* 
said Mrs. Chipperton. 

" I won't have any tea till I have finished my ^ance," 
rejoined Emma. 

" OiM' dance, you mean," said Mrs. Chipperton. 

'' Hush, mother ! please let me do it aZ^just for this one 
night," pleaded the young girl, flinging her arms round her 
mother's neck, and burying her face in that bosom on which 
she had slumbered when a helpless babe. 

" Am I in Eichardson's booth ) " asked Julius, swallowiug 
the hot tea» and nearly scalding himsel£ 

"Yes; don't you know where you are?" said Emma, 
opening her eyes very wide. 

" I'm bothered 1 " said Julius ; *' I think I've been 
dreaming." 

" When Fve finished my dance, you shall tell me all about 
who you are, and who your fieither and mother are," said 
Emma frankly. 

''Mrs. Chipperton, it's near your time," said the same 
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rough voice, which had before spoken. "Miss Cfaston is 
dead." 

** Thank yon," said Mrs. Chipperton. **Come, Emma." 

" I'm coming," replied she ; " there's a nice hit of bread- 
and-bntter for yon," she added, handing him a large slice 
which she had just cut. 

" What is your name V* 

"Juliua" 

" May I call you Julius ?" 

" I'd like to see you dance," said he musingly. 

** Oh, I perceive you want me to call you Mr, Julius 1 " 
said Emma, piqued. 

"No, indeed! I don't care a pin what you call me; I 
want to see you dance." 

"Emma, Emma^ we are waited for 1" 

" Yes, mother ; come along, Julius ! you shdU see me 
dance." 

Julius followed the mother and daughter to the wings of 
the stage. The curtain was up, and the ballet had already 
commenced. A few bars of melancholy music were played, 
and Emma glided on the stage. A long shout of wonder 
and admiration greeted the little girl's appearance. 

" How beautiful she is ! " cried Julius, clapping his hands, 
and marking, with experienced eye, the ease, grace, and 
elegance of all her movements. 

" I'm glad to see you better, my boy," said a voice close to 
Julius. 

"I have much to thank you for," returned the youth, 
extending his hands. 

" By and by will do for thanks," said the clown. " What 
do you think of Aer ^" he added, jerking his head towards 
his daughter. "That was her mother's dance; Em never 
did a step of it till this instant." 

" Has she ever danced in London ? " asked Julius simply. 

" Not she, poor child ! getting to London is no easy matter, 
my boy." 

" So I understand." 

" If it were not for that girl, the people would have their 
own way with me to-day." 

" What do you mean 1" asked Julius. 

*• Why," returned Chip, " the donkeys have got an idea 
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into their thick heads ; and the possession of such a novelty 
somewhat perplexes them. You see, they expected that I 
was going to perform some wondrous trick upon you ; nay, I 
shouldn't be surprised if they thought I intended to swallow 
you. The ignorance of some of these Lancashire folk, especially 
in the coal districts, is really amazing ! Talk of civilized 
England — ^bah i the brains of people in coal districts will 
always continue dark as the fosmlized vegetable remains 
amongst which they live. 

Julius, as he listened to the clown, felt himself grow older, 
and wiser ; for he was greatly flattered that anybody should 
talk to him as Chip had talked : conversing with his elders 
made him feel more like a man. 

" But how can your daughter help you 1 and what have / 
to do with the people here 1 " asked Julius ; " I never saw 
Wigan till to-day." 

" Indeed ! then you are a stranger in these parts 1 *' 

« Quite so." 

A mutual explanation now took place. Julius told his 
story honestly, and Chip informed the youth how he had 
rescued him from the rude mob, a portion of which had come 
into the booth for the purpose of creating a disturbance ; 
how he had been hooted at and pelted with rotten oranges, 
and how the audience, when he appeared, had hissed him so 
much that he was forced to go forward and tell them that, 
if they continued to abuse him, he would at once withdraw 
the services of his wife and daughter. 

" I knew the little girl to be a prodigious favourite," con- 
tinued Chip, " so I shook my hand of power at the wretches, 
and made the whole thing square.*' 

" I am very sorry," said Julius. 

" Fm not," returned Chip, " for I trust I may be able to 
do you service. Look — look at her now I she is going to 
dance again. There, there, she touches the ground with a 
foot soft and light as a feather I " and the fond father gleefully 
rubbed his hands together. 

« Did I tell you that / could dance 1 " asked Julius. 

" No ; no, you didn't say a word about dancing." 

"I should like to dance with her," said Julius, timidly 
pointing to Emma. 

'' So you shall ; so you shall 1 TU recommend you to the 
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manager. I'll arrange it all ; you're a capital size— what age 
are you ? " 

" Fifteen," rejoined Julius. 

" Emma is ten," observed Chip. " Oh dear !" he continued, 
in an altered tone, "I forgot the great obstacle^" 

*• What is it 1 " inquired Julius, beginning to tremble. 

" The outside business, my boy." 

"I have no money," observed Julius ; "I must not be proud." 

"I have done the outside work all my life," resumed Chip; 
" and I've always done it cheerfully, for I knew that clowns 
seldom rise in the world. I was bom amid the sawdust, and 
I have a kind of aflfection for this sort of existence ; one sees 
and learns so much by travelling. I am aware that a show- 
man is scoffed at; yet we have had some bright spirits 
amongst us — men who have gone forth into the Great City 
and outshone every actor in it. Ah ! " continued he, " this 
is a hard school ! yet its hardness has certain advantages ; 
and if a fellow have stuff in him, it quickly brings it out." 

" I've made up my mind," said Julius ; "I'll not kick at the 
outside business, provided I can get practice. I want to im- 
prove, to get to London ; what's the salary V 

" There's the rub, my boy ; much is the work and little is 
the pay. You'll have to serve a week upon trial." 

"I have not a farthing ; my bundle, which I lost, held all 
I possessed in the world." 

*' Never mind, I'll help you," said Chip ; " your services 
will spare my poor wife, who is not fit to dance now ; she 
caught a cold while travelling last winter, and ever since she 
has gradually drooped and pined. She doesn't say much 
about her sickness ; but I know she is aware that she has 
not long to be with us." 

" Oh, sir, she may get better," said Julius. 

" Never, never ! " exclaimed Chip emphatically. " I don't 
know what has tempted me to talk thus to a stranger ; but 
I suppose one thing brings on auocher, as the saying is." 
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CHAPTER II. 



The next eyening Julias became a member of Bichardson's 
company, at a salary of eight shillings per week. His talents 
had been tested by the manager, who found that the youth 
had not overrated his own abilities ; also, that he was quick, 
intelligent, clever, ambitious, and desirous to please. 

Emma Chipperton and Julius soon outstripped their com- 
peers, and the young girl and her companion were no longer 
compelled to dance outside the booth ; all display of their 
talents being especially reserved for those persons who paid 
their money to witness the legitimate performances within. 

From one town to another, and from fair to fair, the com- 
pany migrated during the summer months ; but, at the end 
of autumn, their tent was pitched in a town far north, where 
they generally remained for a period of three months. 

Julius and Emma Chipperton had now become fast friends ; 
they practised and read together, and the youth was well 
pleased when he could explain to the little danseuse the 
meaning and pronunciation of any word, or teach her a new 
step. Emma's nature was simple, trustful, and most affec- 
tionate; she loved her parents beyond all the world, and 
deemed her utmost devotion too poor a return for the lavish 
and unceasing fondness which they daily bestowed upon her. 
She had watched her mother fade, and seen her each day 
grow weaker and weaker ; she had heard her hollow cough, 
and marked her glittering eyes and pink cheeks ; but the 
little girl knew not that death was approaching with rapid 
footsteps j and that the loved face whose every look she 
waited upon with the tenderest solicitude, would soon be 
hidden for ever from her gaze. 



The last leaves of autumn were flalliDg, and the crazy 
window of a very humble chamber shook and rattled as the 
chilly blast blustered for admission. 

Stretched on a low curtainless bed lay the wasted form of 
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Mrs. Ohipperton ; .a rushlight, in a tin candlestick, and a 
Tial of medicine were on the table by her side. The apart- 
ment was almost dark, and the sick woman's hard breathings 
were the only audible sounds in it, when the angry wind 
without lulled for a time. 

'*How long will they be ? " moaned she. " Oh ! I hope 
they will arrive before I die. I told them I was better — 
much better — ^and so I can, for death is near. Poor Emma l** 
she gasped, endeavouring to kneel in the bed, '' I should like 
to pray for her — to thank God, again and again, for the 
treasure He gave me in my gentle child. Is that rain I 
hear ? " said i^e, starting and listening. *' I hope not, for 
Emma has no cloak — that, too, was pawned for me. My 
sickness has dragged them down to absolute poverty. Oh, 
how I wish they would come ! — ^it is terrible to die alone 1" 

Mrs. Chipperton's eyes dosed, and she appeared to slumber. 



^ So your mother is better to night 1" said Julius, as he 
stood by Emma's side, ready for their dance. 

^' Much better ; indeed, so much better, that she insisted 
on our leaving her alone." 

"And did you do sol" 

** I had no money to give the woman for her watching — 
I had spent the last penny I possessed," faltered Emma. 

"No money, Emma?" exclaimed Julius. "And you 
have left your mother without help, because you had no 
money 1" 

" Oh, Julius ! without money you can do nothing. A 
farthing would purchase a crust of bread, which would save 
the beggar from starvation ; but, if he haven't that little 
coin, he must dia Oh, how much I have prized a half- 
penny, when it would buy the orange which my dear mother 
craved for ; but Julius, of late I have been without even a 
halfpenny, and my motJier has gone without the orange. I 
have sold — spawned everything; we are terribly in debt. 
Tou have lent us money, others have lent us money, and the 
woman would no longer tend my darling mother, because I 
had no longer money to give her. Julius, Julius^" added 
the girl shudderingly, " I hate the word numey /" 
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« Emma, Tve sixpence in my waistcoat pocket," said he ; 
^< afber our dance is finished, Til give it to you, and you 
shall also take your mother a couple of oranges." 

"Nay, Julius— " 

" But I say * yes, Julius.' I don't owe the orange-woman 
anything," he continued, " so I shall ask her to trust me till 
Saturday next." 

Emma put her hand on Julius's shoulder ; the curtain 
rose, the orchestra burst into a strain of light joyous music, 
and, with a smile on her fieice, the girl bounded on the 
stage." 

There is no profession in the world demands such total 
abandonment of self as that of the actor; for he must 
forget, in his vocation, all aches of mind and body ; he must 
laugh when his frame is tortured with pain, and his soul is 
racked with sorrow and anguish, — ^he is the puppet that 
'/ivust laugh or cry at the pull of the string. 

A sickly smile spread over Emma's face while she danced ; 
and Julius, for the first time, observed that she had grown 
thinner and weaker, for her steps were uncertain, and the 
elasticity of her movements was gone. The brightness of 
her countenance had vanished, and she now looked worn 
and spiritless, instead of radiant and happy. Emma had 
never been a child : those children who emerge, from the 
cradle to the stage become men and women in thought and 
feeling long before the period of their infancy is past, for 
they are constantly in the society of thinkers and brain- 
workers j they hear daily the language of Shakspeare, 
Otway, Sheridan, and other great writers, and their plastic 
minds receive lessons beyond all school-teaching. Thus, the 
children whose minds are early imbued with a love of 
poetry and romance at once eschew the doll, the rocking- 
horse, the hoop, and the top ; ifor their little hearts are filled 
with hopes of att£4ning a high position in a first-class 
theatre in the great metropolis. Such is the country actor's 
dream by day and night, by night and day, till, at last, 
after struggles, pinchings, and sore piivations, he wakes 
on the brink of the grave — wakes and finds — nothing 1 

Chip was sitting ankle-deep in sawdust, rapt in moody 
musing. This man, though a clown, was the total reverse 
of all that was ignorant and vulgar : his breast was the 
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home of warm affections ; and lie loved his gentle wife, ia 
her now pale helplessness, better than when he first wedd^ 
her. He feared for Emma's reason, should her mother die ; 
therefore he clung unto her with a sort of wild devotion — 
hung on her every look, and watched and tended her with 
double care. Everybody remarked that Chip — ^merry Chip, 
as he was called — was sadly changed, and that he had 
entirely lost his alacrity and buoyancy of spirits ; he had 
grown absent and melancholy, and went through his business 
in a dreamy mechanical manner, widely different from his 
former mode. 

" Father, I am ready," said Emma, as she stood by his 
side after the performance was finished. 

" Good girl : what's the hour 1 " 

" Near twelve," replied she, hurriedly tying her bonnet- 
strings. 

'* Where's your cloak 1 — ^it is raining fast." 

"I — I forgot it," stammered Emma; "never mind the 
cloak, dear father," added she, leaving the booth ; " think 
of my poor mother, who is all alone." 

, '•' You will get wet through," said Chip, as they walked 
forth into the pelting rain. " Oh, Emma, Emma ! you will 
catch cold," he continued ; " you are heated, after dancing." 

" Don't be angry, father ; I will run fast — I am not ven/ 
tired to-night." 

So, hand-in-hand they ran on; while the rain, wUch 
poured down in torrents, beat into their faces and drenched 
their thin garments. The streets were in wretched repair, 
and owing to the neighbourhood in which the clown lodged 
being badly lighted, the speed of their footsteps was of 
necessity much retarded. 

At length they came to an alley, in which the houses 
were high, dark, and dismal The alley had a hollow sound, 
and ^an echo answered every footfall or whisper within it. 
Each of its dwellings was occupied by four or five families, 
who were all employed either in factories or at the weaver's 
loom. In one of the above-mentioned habitations poor Chip 
rented two miserable apartments : his wife's long illness had 
flo crippled his means — never large, — that he could no longer 
pay for decent lodgings, and therefore was glad of any 
fihelter that could be procured at a cheap rate. He had 
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overdrawn his salary^ and was deeply in debt to several 
members of the conipany, who had lent him small sums out 
of their light purses. 

Emma sprang up the crazy staircase, followed by her 
&ther. At her mother's chamber door she paused to listen : 
all was silent ; noiselessly she lifted the latch and pushed 
open the door, then listened again : she could hear no 
sounds save the rattling casement, and the raindrops pat- 
tering against it. 

'' Is there no light? " asked Chip, as he joined his daughter. 

" Hush ! I think mother is fast asleep," said Emma, step- 
ping lightly into the room. " Don't stir, fetherl" she con- 
tinued; '^ please don't stir, or you may stumble against 
something and wake her. I know where to find the tinder- 
box." 

Chip was seized with a shuddeiing, and strange fears 
crept into his heart. Emma seemed an hour in procuring a 
light ; at length, rushlight in hand, she beckoned her &ther 
into the apartment. 

"How soundly she sleeps," whispered she, shading the 
light with her hand, and looking anxiously towards the 
bed. 

Chip grasped his daughter's shoulder, but did not reply. 

« What shall I do, father 1 " 

"Take off your wet clothes, directly," he replied in a 
hollow voice. 

" I can manage very well in the dark," said Emma, placing 
the candlestick in her father's hand ; and, on tiptoe, she 
stole softly away to her own cold, comfortless room. 

Chip listened for a moment, then hastily closed the door 
and staggered towards the bed. " Wife ! " said he, kneeling 
by the couch and trying to grasp the white arm which lay- 
across the patchwork quilt. 

The casement rattled and the wind moaned down the 
chimney, but no voice replied to Chip. 

" Speak to me, Mary ! — my companion — my consolation — 
my life ! " cried he, rising from his knees and addressing the 
still figure before him. 

With a trembling hand he removed from her face the 
braid of sunny hair which had fallen over it; the next 
instant the rushlight fell from between his nerveless fingers^ 
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and, with a groan, he sank swooning by the side of the 
corpse. 

The room was quickly fQled with a lurid light and dense 
smoke, and when Emma issued from her chamber she found 
her mother's room enveloped in a blaze. 

Her frantic screams awoke the sleepers in the adjoining 
apartments, who arrived just in time to prevent the hapless 
girl from rushing amid the flames to her parents. 

The fire had now spread to other portions of the old 
building ; and the people, terror-stricken, fled from it ; none 
would even attempt to penetrate the chamber whence the 
fire commenced; so, by the side of his dead wife, Chip 
perished, and thus, in a few moments, Emma Chipperton 
became an orphan. 



CHAPTER III. 

Among these itinerant actors there was a woman whose 
beauty and talents ought long ago to have been rewarded by 
a high position in the theatrical world, had she not sacrificed 
herself to a selfish, worthless husband, who neither appre- 
ciated her affection nor understood the motives which kept 
her slaving in obscurity, when she might have been at the 
"top of the tree." 

Alice Thorn was a proud woman, who felt that her hus- 
band was her inferior in every respect. She tootdd not 
climb the ladder of fame, because her pride forbade her 
leaving her husband at the foot of it ; therefore, she pre- 
ferred to continue a nameless stroller rather than enter a 
theatre where he could not follow her. 

Bat the sun of Alice's youth had now declined, and her 
partner lay in the comer of a village graveyard. 

Towards Emma Chipperton the widow had conceived a 
strong liking, and Alice's handsome face, sweet voice, and 
pleasing manners won the little girl's regard, which ripened 
into a warmer feeling when she learned to know the widow's 
worth. 

Now, it so happened that the manager of the booth had 
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long entertained a secret pencJicmt for the fair widow, and 
was determined that, on the dismissal of her ugly weeds, lie 
would lose no time in declaring himsel£ 



" Mother ! — ^£Ekther ! " moaned Emma^ between her cold, 
tremulous lips, as her eyes opened from the swoon into 
which she had fallen when carried from the burning house. 

" Hush, luvey ! " said a poor woman, whose ragged gown 
scarcely covered her attenuated limbs ; " doan't 'ee caw fur 
'em — they bo better off than i/ta art." 

" Mother — ^mother 1 " repeated Emma wildly. 

" Dost 'a remember what ha' happened — ^*a mean afoor 'a 
browt thee here f " asked the woman softly. 

" Oh, yes — ^yes ! " cried the girl, covering her eyes, and 
weeping convulsively. 

"It be terrible," sobbed the woman. "Hast 'a ony 
relations or friends ? " she asked, dropping her voice ; " for 
'a canna let thee bide here : my maister," she added, point- 
ing to a heap in one corner of the miserable room — ** my 
maister will soon wak' up, an' arter he ha' been drinkin' 
he 'muses hissel' by lickin' o' me ; an' that wouldn't be a 
reet seet fur the likens o' a pratty lass to see." 

Emma tried to rise, but was restrained by the woman 
grasping her garments. 

" Tha shanna* goo aut into th' neet unless tha hast a 
pleaus to goo to," said she earnestly. " No, 'a'U not turn 
thee out if he kills me fur it ! " 

" I am ill ; my head burns," said Emma in bewilderment. 

" Eh, my ! " exclaimed the woman in alarm ; " 'a's see — 
tell me whether tha knaws onybody — doo 'ee 1 " 

" Let me die ! " murmured Emma. 

" Nay, that 'a'm sure 'a's not ! for then he'd be I'eet 
sartin to kill me ! " said the woman in affright. 

" Kill you ! " said Emma^ confusedly ; " who would kill 
youl" 

"Measter," replied the woman, pointing towards the heap; 
^ dost 'a knaw ony good woman ? " 

" Mrs. Thorn is a good woman," returned the little girl, 
between her heavy sobs. 
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" Wheer doo she live, lovey ?" 
" In Crawley's Row, I think." 

'* Cum thee ways wee me," said the woman, rising and 
taking Emma's hand ; " and dunna thee cry so loud, or 
tlia'Il wak th' maister." 

Emma permitted herself to be led out of the room, then 
along a dark passage, down some stone steps into a dilapi- 
dated garden. 

" Eh, my I " exclaimed the woman, " if tha'rt not bar- 
footed moy name ben't Sally. 

" Goodness ! " continued she. " I reckon thee shoon were 
brunt r th' fire ! " 

Emma buried her &ce in the folds of the woman's gown, 
and screamed in horror. 

" Oh, Lord ! " cried the woman, sinking on her knees ; 
^' Oh, Lord, that I could help this bracken hert ! Cum to my 
breast, poor lammy ! " continued she, clasping the shudder- 
ing girl in her arms. " Eh," she added, with a sudden burst 
of sorrow, " 'a ony wish 'a'd gotten no maister, 'a'd be a 
muther to thee ! " 

The fiictory-bells commenced ringing. The woman 
started, and resumed her speech. 

" Lorgeous, it be five o'clock ! weel'it ben't of no soort of 
use thinkin' o' gooin' to wark this mornin," she muttered. " 'A 
mun see thee safe in sum koind o' a whoam ; so th' sooner 'a 
sets aboot it th' better. Whether 'a doos good or bad, 'a'& 
sartin o' a lickin' from th' maister — that be sartin as death. 
Doant 'ee shiver so, moy lass ; but hearkin to me. 'A'll tak' 
thee to Crawley's Bow straightaway's ; an' as tha hasn't no 
shoon, an' 'a's not able to carry thee, 'a'll put 'ee i' th' maister's 
harry an' wheel 'ee theer." 

Emma made no reply : she was helpless in her grief, and 
had not heeded the woman's words. Almost in a state of 
insensibility, the poor girl was lifted into the wheelbarrow, 
and borne through the dusky streets, now filled with people 
proceeding to their work at the cotton-factories. The wheel- 
barrow was propelled on and on, up one street and down 
another, through alleys, across squares, till at length the 
woman paused before a row of red buildings of an humble 
class. 
"Weel !" said she, rubbing her hands together, « here be 
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€rawley's Bow at last, but Vs naw better off tban 'a war 
afoor, if tb' lass doan't knaw tb' number o' tb' boos. Missus 
Tbom konna bide i' aw on um j tbat be plean as t' nooas o' 
moy feeas. Lorgeous !" exclaimed sbe, still rubbing ber 
bands together, and regarding the dwelling before ber. 
'* Lorgeous, bow lazy foine folks is ! 'A reckons noan o' 
tbese wark i' tb' factories.*' Stooping her face dose to the 
wheelbarrow, she asked Emma if sbe knew the number of 
the house in which Mrs. Thorn resided. 

Emma believed Mrs. Thorn lodged at the tenth house. 

" Oh 1 tha nobbut believes it ; tba ben't sctrim on it 1" 

" Not quUe certain." 

" Humph I that be owkard loike," mused the woman, 
glancing along the row of bouses with a puzzled air. " 'A'd 
not ventur to wak' up sich foine folks on specolation ;'* and 
then, as if suddenly struck by some bright idea, she added, 
" Do Missus Thorn put up a sign-booard f 'cos, if she do, 
'a be aw reet; for 'a kon read a bit, an' its cumin' leet 
enuf to see." 

" No ; she acts at the booth where we " 

Emma could proceed no further. 

The wheelbarrow was propelled slowly onward until the 
tenth house was reached ; then again the woman paused. 

" This'n be as owkard a job as makin' tay weeout waiter," 
said she, walking up to the door of the tenth house, and 
peering through the keyhole. 

"What mon 'a dol" asked sbe, returning to the wheel- 
barrow. " Nobbody's a sturrin." 

" Knock, please." 

Picking up a stone, the woman again approached the 
door of the tenth house, and again applied her eye to the 
keyhole. 

" It mun cum to knockin' i' tb' end," muttered she, looking 
at the stone in her band, " so 'a moight as weel do it now as 
then. 'A mon moind an' not scrat the door, fur it be spic-span 
new," added she, folding the stone in a comer of ber apron. 
" Theer ! tha'll save moy poor knuckles ; " saying which, she 
rapped the stone sharply against the polished door-panel. 

Presently a woman's head, surmounted by a huge night- 
cap, peeped from the topmost window of the tenth house. 

"What's the matter?" asked the owner of the nightcap, 
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in a strong Hibernian accent. Sally (since I know the 
woman's name I'll use it) — Sally pretended not to hear the 
above question^ and again had recourse to the stone knocker. 

'' Arraby now ! whist wid yer knockin*, an spake wid yer 
tongue l" 

&illy had an inveterate aversion to the Irish ; therefore 
she paid no attention to the speaker, but obstinately perse- 
vered in hammering at the door. 

" As weel be kilt fur a sheep as a lamb," muttered she, 
giving a louder rat-artat than she had had the courage before 
to bestow. 

The head in the huge nightcap with^w, and the window 
was closed with a bang. 

" Now she's reet fashed," said Sally, " but if she cums ony 
o' her tanterums over me, 'a'll tell her it wam't respectable 
to skrike out o' the window as she did." 

Sally was stopped in her soliloquy by the sudden opening 
of the door. 

^* Now, misthress ; maybe you'll be afther tellin' me what 
business ye have to be arousin' dacent people at this onray- 
sonable time o' the mornin' ?" said the Irishwoman .^ 

" Hunraysonable, do you caw it 1" exclaimed Sally, in a 
tone of disgust "Is it yor betters yor cawin' hunray- 
sonable r 

'' Me betthers, woman !" bawled the Irishwoman, flying 
into a passion. 

^ Don't be cawin folks ugly neams, but goo thee ways an* 
tell Missus Thorn that she be wanted." 

There was something in Sally's manner that told the 
Irishwoman she was not to be trifled with. 

''Is it Misthress Thorn yer wantin?" asked the Irish- 
woman, in a changed tone. '' Arrah, why didn't ye say so at 
oncet 1" 

"Oh,myr' ejaculated Sally impatiently; "tell her she 
be wanted on a matter of life and deeth." 

The Irishwoman disappeared, but in a few minutes 
returned with a message from Mrs. Thorn. 

" Yer to step np, she says ; an' though she be abed shell 
see yer, sin yer business is so perticlar." 

" She !" echoed Sally, in a reproving tone, " an' who may 
she be 1 Hannot she a neam 1" 
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*^ MiBthress Thorn says you are to step up," repeated the 
Irishwoman, colouring at the rebuke. 

" Oh, by aw means," said Sally, going to the wheelbarrow, 
out of which she lifted the almost insensible Emma. 

" Blessed Saint Pathrick !" exclaimed the Irishwoman, as 
Sally reappeared bearing the girl in her arms. 

" Show us th' road," said Sally, stumbling over the door- 
mat into the passage. 

" What have ye gotten there ?" 

"Ax me noa questions, an' a'll tell 'ee noa lees !'* was the 
polite rejoinder. 

The Irishwoman muttered some unintelligible words, and 
led the way to the apartment occupied by the actress. 

" Sure, here's the woman," said the Irishwoman, ushering 
Sally and her burthen into Mrs. Thorn's sleeping-room. 

"What is the matter? Who are you?" asked Alice, 
sitting up in her bed, and staring at Sall/s splashed gar- 
ments and her cloaked burthen. 

" Oh, dunnot look at me, mum !** cried Sally. " Yo'll not 
wunder at th' slutch o' me gaan when 'a tell 'ee me news.'* 

"What have you there 9" said Alice, "and what is 
your business with me 1" 

Sally placed Emma on a chair, and drew the ragged cloak 
from around her. 

"Emma Chipperton !" exclaimed Alice, jumping out of 
bed, and rushing towards the drooping girl. "Good 
Heavens ! what has happened ?" 

" Gie her a drop o' waiter, she has swoonded," said Sally. 

" What has happened," repeated Mrs. Thoni, handing a 
glass of water. 

"It be awmost too dreedfoo' to spake aboot !" returned 
Sally. " 'A poo'd her out o'the crowd, when she war skrikin* 
her life out on her, an' 'a tuk' her to moy whoam, wheer she 
should ha' stayed, poor bairn, if 'a hadn't had a measter 'a 
war frickened of" 

" I have not understood a single syllable you have uttered," 
said Alice. 

" Lorgeous !" exclaimed Sally, clearing her throat, as if 
about to sing, " workin i' th' cotton factories do mak a body 
hoorse. Hem ! hem ! — ^but a didn't know a war soo hoorse 
as not to be understood," 
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*' Speak to me, Emma !*' said Alice, rubbing the little girl's 
cold hands. '' What, oh, what has happened ) " 

"Doan't ax her, mum !" said Sally, appealingly, " it would 
be good for her, poor luvey, if she could forget aw abaat th' 
terrible fire." 

"Fire! what fire r' 

'^ They war booath brunt to deeth," said Sally, solemnly. 

" They I of whom are you speaking 1" 

" This poor wench's fayther and muther.*' 

" Good God ! " exclaimed Mrs. Thorn, dropping into a chair. 

" Yo see," continued Sally, " 'A lived i' th' same alley as her 
lived in, an' 'a seed th' fire, an this lass a skriking and a 
crying soo 'a dragged her to moy whoam, where she fell into 
a fit, an* when she cumed to, 'a brought her here, an' that be 
aw 'a knaws consarnin' th' awfea misfortin'." 

A loud wail of anguish burst from Emma's lips, as the 
woman finished her recital. 

"My darling," whispered Alice, in her softly musical 
voice ; ** my poor, poor child ! " and she folded the orphan 
close to her bosom and wept. 

Sally cried too; and the Irishwoman, who had been 
listening at the door, immediately hastened to her kitchen, 
in order to prepare '* a strong cup of tay for the hanest 
woman, who desarved to be an Irishwoman for the charity 
sbe had shown to the purty darlint who, barring the wings, 
<lanced and looked for all the world like an angel 1 " 

"Oh, Mrs. Thorn!" sobbed Emma, clinging wildly to 
Alice's breast, "shall I never see them again 1 Are they 
both dead 1 Are they both taken from me i " 

"Try to calm yourself, my dear Emma," said Alice sooth- 
iJigly j then turning to Sally, she said in a tearful whisper, 
"Have I understood you correctly? Has the house in 
which my friends lived been destroyed by fire ; and have 
this child's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Chipperton, perished 1 " 

Sally, who was awed by Alice's quiet dignity, became so 
confused that she answered without fully comprehending 
ber interlocutor. 

She " knawed nothin' at aw abaat Mister and Missus Ohip- 
P«rton," she said ; she " had never even heered on 'em ; aw 
she knawed war that th' fimny chap— th© Merryandrew, as 
" " J cawed him— Mister Menryandrew an' his sick wife war 
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brunt f th' fleames;" she "couldn't tell moor consamm' th' 
misfortin'." 

'< And mj poor cliild, remembering that I loved her, came 
to me 1 " said Alice affectionately^ as she removed the little 
girl's damp garments. 

Emma did not reply ; she seemed stupefied with grief. 

"Bed would be the best pleace fur her, poor lass 1" ob- 
served Sally. 

Mrs. Thorn nodded assent, and in a few minutes Emma 
was undressed and laid in Alice's bed. 

" You have lost a day's work, my good woman," said the 
actress, thrusting a half-crown into Stdly's hand. 

The woman looked at the coin for an instant, shook her 
head, dro\^)ped a curtsy, and quietly laid the half-crown on 
the table. 

Alice gazed inquiringly into the woman's pale, worn &ce, 
then at her ragged dress, then at the half-crown. 

" Yo may weel look ! and yo may weel think that 'a'm 
ungratefoo'," said Sally, gathering up the old cloak in which 
Emma had been wrapped. 

" I confess I am quite at a loss to comprehend your re- 
^sal of the half-crown," said Alice. " I admit that it is a 
small reward to offer for the service you have rendered." 

" Doan't spake on it ! " cried Sally, flushing crimsoD, 
** doan't I 'A've dun nothin' at aw to boast o', nothin' to be 
paid fur." 

" You are a &ctory worker 9 " said Alice. 

*'Ayl" 

*' Heavy toil and light pay ; such is the general complaint." 

*« Just soo." 

" Take the half-crown for your children, if not for your- 
self." 

" Childer !" cried Sally ; '* 'A praises th' Awmoighty 'a has 
noan ! Yo sees, mum, 'a's sartin o' a lickin' when 'a gets 
whoam weeout th' hahf-crown ; but, if 'a war to tak it, 'a'd 
be sartin o' two ; fur he'd set agate drinkin' agin', an' get 
wuss nor ever." 

" Your husband you are speaking of? " 

"Ay, mum." 

"Don't tell him of the half-crown." 

**Eh, moy goodness ? " exclaimed Sally, innocently — *''A 
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cotddn't keep it fro' hiin, — ^'A should gee it him to shorten 
th' fiist lickin' — ^thaten's the road he gets out o' me every 
&rthin' 'a warks fur." 

Alice persisted; and at last poor Sally yielded, and 
carried home the piece of silver, which she protested would 
prove the purchase of a second beating from her ruffianly 
husband. 

At length the little mourner ceased to moan. Sleep, 
^Nature's soft nurse," stole upon her senses, and shut up 
Sorrow's eye. 

Alice wrote a short note to the manager of the booths 
requesting the &vour of a few minutes conversation with 
him on a matter of great importance. 

Bef<Mre the widow had completed her morning toilette 
Mr. Bidly was announced. 

Mr. Bidly was a tall, stem-looking man, with piercing 
eyes, and gray hair. His voice was loud and grufT, and 
whether he were pleased or angry, its tones were ever 
the same. He had been an actor in the great metropolis, in 
which he had won considerable praise for his admirable acting 
of Caliban, in the play of the "Tempest;" Edgar, in 
'' King Lear," and several other important parts. It is enough 
to state that in the world's eye he was a prosperous man : 
but — and there always is a hut — his prosperity brought no 
happiness to his home fireside. SAspicion and discontent 
dwelt there ; for his wife was beautiful, but brainless, vain, 
wilful, and wicked : and one night, after acting logo, to 
Edmund Kean's OtheUo, he returned home and found 
himself a dishonoured man ; — ^his wife had eloped with a 
captain in the army. 

The poor man left London the next day, for the blow of 
his disgrace had fallen heavily upon his heart ; and for some 
time he lived in the utmost retirement. At length his means 
became exhausted, so he abandoned his former name, and, 
assuming that of Bidly, accepted the management of one of 
" Bichardson's " booths, which were, at this period of my nar- 
rative, portable theatres, better conducted than many of the 
stone buildings which now rejoice in the title of " Theatre 
Boyal." 

Bidly's nature was changed, and he kept aloof from his 
fellows, and viewed all with suspicion and distrust. He 
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never acted, for that talent seemed dead within him ; none 
had knowledge of what his former life had been, or even 
whence he came ; but everybody connected with him 
remarked that he knew his business well, and that he was 
able to instruct others. The only creature towards whom 
Bidly appeared to unbend and soften his manners was Alice 
Thorn ; she alone possessed power over him ; and to her 
he conceded unlimited favours. Alice did not misuse 
her influence, but on the contrary, effected much good by 
it ; for hers was a kind, unselfish heart, brimfuU of generosity 
and womanly affection. 

< It must not be supposed that Mrs. Thorn did not com- 
prehend the meaning of these numberless attentions on the 
part of the manager— *his attachment was too plainly and 
warmly demonstrated to be unheeded by J her, — ^but there 
was a certain mystery about him that baffled all the widow's 
wit to penetrate, and which prevented her from encouraging 
his advances. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Thorn I" said Mr. Eidly, as he 
entered Alice's little sitting-room and grasped her extended 
hand ; '' I have, I fear, attended your summons somewhat too 
quickly, for I perceive you have not finished breakfasting." 

" Nay, I have not yet commenced," returned she ; " will 
you join me 1 " 

" Are you quite well ? I was afraid you were suddenly 
indisposed.^ 

"Thank Heaven, and a good constitution, I am not 
subject to sudden attacks of indisposition," returned Alice. 
"No, Mr. Eidly," she continued, "I sent for you that I 
might be the first to break the sad intelligence of ." 

" Your marriage ?" interrupted he. 

" Hush, Mr. Kidly ! the subject of which I am about to 
speak is not one to be jested upon." 

" Are you about to quit us 1 " gasped he. " I am aware 
your talents are worthy of a wider field of action, of a purer 
atmosphere, in which your abilities would be properly 
valued and appreciated." 

" Again you are wrong," said Alice, mildly. " I have no 
desire to change my position in any way." 

Mr. Bidly s foce looked sterner than ever as the last sen- 
tence fell on his ear. 
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" Listen," continued she in an unsteady voice ; " oh, it is 
terrible to think about, poor Chip and his wife ! *' she 
added, laying her hand on Mr. Eidly's arm. 

" What, the wife is dead, I suppose ! " said he, somewhat 
moved. " Well, well, she was a good creature, I believe ; 
and spite of Tier extremely pretty face, and his infernally 
ugly one, she never gave him cause for a moment's jealousy." 

" Mr. Ridly, they are both dead ! " and Alice burst into 
tears. 

" Both I God preserve us all ! How, how did it happen 1 " 

<< The house in which they lodged caught fire ; and poor 
Chip and his wife perished in the flames ! " 

" And the Uttle girl ? " 

' " Escaped," said Alice. 

There was a long pause. Mr. Ridly sat dreamily tracing 
the carpet pattern with his stick ; all the while his cheeks 
were growing paler and his lips were twitching convulsively. 
Alice had buried her face in her handkerchief, and was sob* 
bing most bitterly. 

" Hush, Alice — Mrs, Thorn ^^ said Mr. Ridly confusedly, 
correcting his unintentional fieimiliarity, — " hush ! there are 
worse misfortunes than death, misfortunes which are wept 
over during all on^'s weary life. I have no tears for the 
happy dead." 

" But their deaths were so horrible," observed Alice. 

" The poor child is more to be pitied than they, whosq 
sorrows are at an end." 

Alice lifted up her eyes and contemplated the counte- 
nance of the speaker, which wore, conti'ary to her expecta- 
tion, its usual expression. 

" You have it in your power to do me a^ gi'eat favour," 
said she. 

"Speak!" 

" Remove Emma from this place for a time," said Alice, 
earnestly ; ** the child may lose her reason else — she is so sen- 
sitive, she loved her parents so devotedly." 

" What do you propose 1" 

" That you send us to join the company at Clithering- 
ton." 

" Ua!^* exclaimed Ridly in a disconcerted tone ; "you 
then wish to leave us 1 " 
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*' For a time, for Emma's sake ; till the sharpness of her 
grief has worn away." 

" We cannot spare you ; there is no one to fill your place," 
said Mr. Bidly, rising and going to the window to hide his 
embarrassment, and pretending to be greatly interested in 
gazing at the passers-by. 

" Cannot an exchange be effected with the Clithenngton 
company ? " asked Alice. 

" Not without considerable expense and inconvenience," 
responded Mr. Ridly. 

" I never before knew you regard either inconvenience or 
expense when / have asked a favour at your hands," said 
she reproachfully. 

" True, but your present request is beyond my power to 
grant." 

" Poor Emma ! " sighed Alice. 

" I will do for the child anything you may ask. I will 
consent to any plan you may suggest, save a removal" 

" Then, Mr. Ridly, our interview is at an end," said the 
actress coldly. 

" No, no ! " exclaimed he, suddenly quitting the window 
and resuming his seat; *^you must not dismiss me thus — 
I could not bear your displeasure. Alice, Alice !" he con- 
tinued, " you are aware of the power you exercise over me, 
and, though my tongue has never spoke the word, you know 
how I love you. I have been a lonely, wretched man for 
many years — should be sachnow, were it not for Alice Thorn !" 

" 'Mr, Bidly ! " said the widow, withdrawing her hand, 
which he had seized. 

" Alice Thorn ! " 

" Who are you ? What is your history 1** 

" You are abrupt in your questionings." 

" Ah, well ! never heed them," said Alice, faintly smiling, 
" but let us retiurn to the business we were discussing regard- 
ing Emma Chipperton's future." 

" Become my wife, Alice Thorn, and Emma Chipperton's 
future shall be my care and " 

" Your wife, Mr. Ridly f 

" Will you purchase a guardian for the little girl, on the 
terms I propose ?" asked he, taking her hand, and pressing 
it between his trembling fingers. 
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"I know SO little of you," stammered Alice. "I have 
always thought you a strange, nay, a mysterious man." 

" Humph 1 and because I didn't trumpet forth my secret 
affidrs — SOTTOws I may have deemed them — ^to the world, 
I have been considered a strange and mysterious man, eh, 
Alice Thorn 1" 

" I have not been alone in my conjectures," returned she. 

** And what were those conjectures T asked Mr. Bidly, 
passing his arm round the widow's pliant waist. 

" That you were a married man." 

"Goon." 

" That you had run away from your wife." 

" Humph !" said Mr. Bidly, drawing Alice closer to him* 

" You do not reply," observed she, in an uneasy tone. 

" Your conjectures were shrewd ones." 

" You confess that I rightly surmised ?" exclaimed Alice, 
recoiling. 

" You know Mrs. Haller's story T whispered he. 

" Oh, I understand," faltered Alice, with changed manner ; 
" your wife ran away from you — dishonoured your name ?" 

" Yes," replied ISir. Ridly, knitting his brows, and com- 
pressing his lips ; *^ yes, she did." 

" And she is still your wife, and you are insulting me." 

" Nay, there your penetration is at fault." 

" Are you free 1 Is she " . 

" Dead. I have replied to your question before it was 
asked." 

"You have suffered deeply," said Alice; "your conduct, 
always so eccentric in my eyes, is now fully explained." 

" There is a healing balm for all wounds," observed Mr. 
Ridly; "you have been mine. I never desired freedom 
from my former tie till I knew you— nay, I did not hold my 
life of the value of a straw till I learned to love you. Don't 
smile, Alice, and think my loving days gone by because my 
locks are streaked with silver. My heart has waked from 
its long slumber — ^waked to happiness, if I have won a place 
in Alice Thorn's aflfections." 

How was it that his gruff voice had such a pleasing sound 
to the widow's ear ? H(yu> was it that his stem eyes had 
lost their fierce gleam ? And how was it she returned the 
v- arm pressure of his hands ? Tut ! what need to answer all 
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these questions. And Mr. Eidly recounted to Alice all the 
events of his former life : his many trials and struggles for 
the £sime which he had obtained ; his marriage with the 
woman whom he loved, and his visions of joy, which were 
never realized ; his broken peace ; his wife's reckless conduct — 
her perfidy, and lastly, his dishonour and downfall. 

Alice asked how she had died. 

'' In a lunatic asylum, raving mad," replied Bldly. '^ When 
passing through Manchester, three years ago, I was tempted, 
by mere curiosity, to visit a madhouse, in which I found 
my wife. Tou may judge of my astonishment and horror 
at the terrible discovery. The ensuing year we passed 
again through Manchester, and I again visited the asylum. 
My wife was dead.'* 



And Mr. Ridly won Alice Thorn, married her, and 
£mma Ghipperton became their adopted child. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Years fled on, and the booth continued to flourish. Mr. 
Bidly had no desire to go into the world again, and Alice 
was contented and happy in the husband she had chosen, 
and in the obscurity of her position. For Emma, her adopted 
daughter, she wished a brighter lot ; she was so pretty and 
so clever. Alice said it would be cruel to bury her in the 
country, where she would utterly waste both her youth 
and talent. Alice often talked to Emma of her future life, 
of the great metropolis, and the brilliant prospects of a 
London engagement, but she &iled to arouse in the young 
girl's breast the slightest ambition; her nature was too 
quiet, too affectionate, too grateful, to seek a change that 
would remove her from the side of her long-tried Mends. 

" Julius, too," mused Emma^ « what would he do if she 
left the booth ) He could not act. No, he would never 
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become an actor— of that she was quite certain ; and if he 
lost his partner, there was nobody left that was worthy of 
dancing with him ; for Julius was indeed the best dancer she 
had ever seen." He talked a good deal about London ;— • 
indeed, he had a^t(;a^« talked a good deal about London ; and 
when he could get a London newspaper he was in an ecstasy 
of delight, and he would read to her everything concerning 
the great actors, their successes and triumphs, which she 
didn't care anything about hearing. Emma thought Alice 
the most perfect of actresses, as well as the handsomest of 
women, and deemed it an impossibility for any of those 
ladies of whom Julius spoke so much to be cleverer than her 
dear instructress. 

One gloomy day in December the company were assembled 
at a rehearsal which was expected to last till near the hous 
of evening performance. 

'^ Half an hour now for rest or refreshment," said Ridly, 
closing the prompt-book and breaking up the rehearsal. 

In an instant there was a clatter of voices and a confusiont 
of noises : some were conning over their psurts, and repeating 
them aloud (for under Kidly's management there was great 
strictness of discipline observed, and ^n actor's going on the 
stage in ignorance of the words of the author was regarded 
by the manager as an injustice to the writer, the audience, 
and to the a/rtiste himself), while others were engaged in 
eating the best dinner their time or means could procure. 
It was a queer, quaint picture, with wild and characteristic 
groupings both on the stage and in the audience part of the 
booth. 

In one comer, removed from all, munching his bread-and- 
cheese, sat the man who filled poor Chip's place. The new 
clown was a half-starved, miserable specimen of humanity, 
whose home consisted of one wretched back-room in a dirty 
locality, into which apartment there were crammed an in- 
dolent wife and three children. 

Far behind the bench on which the clown was sitting 
there were two weary-looking girls, whose half-screwed curl- 
papers hanging over their foreheads rendered their tawdry 
attire more conspicuous, and gave to their sallow, faded 
features, if not a brazen expression, at least an expression 
the very reverse of that which we love to see in a female 
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face. Near these two girls stood a large bony man, who 
looked as stiff and inflexible as a bar of iron ; his voice was 
metallic, and his step was measured and heavy, as if his feet 
were incased in boots of steeL His lips, when he was not 
speaking, were firmly closed over two rows .of perfect teeth, 
which, contrary to the custom of those who are blest with 
dental regularity, he always appeared most anxious to 
conceal He had peculiar notions on every subject, and 
entertained the wildest ideas concerning everybody and 
everything. He was not without talent ; yet, at times, his 
readings were so very mysterious and ridiculous, you were 
almost tempted to regard the reader as either a madman or 
a fool. Some people said Craggsbridge (such was the man's 
hard name) had formerly been a Methodist preacher, bat had 
quitted that calling because it strictly prohibited a certain 
vicious habit — swearing, to which he was much addicted. 

" Humph ! " growled Craggsbridge ; " rehearsal stopped ! 
I wonder why — I am not tired ; as well be rehearsing as 
anything else." 

" We are ven/ tired," said one of the young women, whose 
hair was screwed up in curl-papers. 

" Are you 1 " said Craggsbridge, contemptuously ; " you'd 
better quit the profession, then; for if you don't work, you'll 
never rise." 

"I say, Craggsbridge," screamed a tall, gaunt woman, 
" did you hear of the death of Watly ? I saw it mentioned 
in a Manchester newspaper." 

" Humph I now Ae's gone ! " said Craggsbridge, moodily. 
" Injustice 1 all injustice 1 Poor Watly ! " 

" Well, he couldn't complain ; he was seventy-four," said 
Julius, joining in the conversation. 

"He caM complain!" exclaimed Craggsbridge, ener- 
getically. 

" Pooh ! he had lived long enough," said Julius. 

" On the contrary, young man," returned Craggsbridge ; 
*' he had only just begun to live." 

"What ever do you mean, Mr. Cradsmidge?" asked a 
flippant, over-dressed woman, who had lately joined the 
company. 

" Craggsbridge, madam, not Cradsmidge, as you persevere 
in pronouncing my name." 
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" Very well, then Crads^ric^^ be it," replied the woman ; 
** if you like the bridge so well, I'll try to get over it.'* 

" Never mind her, Mr. Craggsbridge," said Julius, in a low 
tone ; ''she has a knack of mispronounciDg names ; why, she 
has several times called me Jwiy^ 

"Why didn't you give her a jpwwc^ ?" said one of the 
curl-papered maidens. 

" Low wit — ^very low wit 1 " said Oraggsbridge, carefully 
removing a parcel fix>m the interior of his hat. ''Watly 
dead!" resumed he, proceeding to unfold the parcel. 
"Watly," he went on — " Watly and I were once in a booth 
together i although he rose, Mr. Julius, rose to have his 

head smashed, I'll lay a wager ! " cried he, drawing from 

the paper wrapper a couple of eggs; "no, whole; thanks 
unto Jupiter for that ! Where was I, Mr. Julius % " 

" You were speaking of Watly," returned Julius. 

"Oh, to be sure, so I was," responded Oraggsbridge. 
" Well, his head has been covered with laurel, while mine 
has grown gray in obscurity. But such is the injustice of 
things in this world. Bah! a man ought to live two 
hundred years at the very least — ^not as a decrepit old man, 
but as one who can enjojr all the good things which spring 
out of the bosom of the earth. By Jupiter, life is too 
short!" 

"You must be a very happy fellow, Mr. Oraggsbridge," 
said the clown, in a low quivering voice. " I am thirty years 
of age ; and I mean no offence to anybody, when I say I 
wish I hadn't lived so long." 

"Fools are best m the earth," . muttered Mr. Oraggs- 
bridge. 

" All flesh is grass ! " sighed the clown. 

"There, that's the injustice of which I complain!" 
exclaimed Oraggsbridge, sucking a raw ^%%y upon which 
food he chiefly existed. " All flesh ^AowZc^'^ be grass ! All 
flesh should be strong oak trees ; so that old Time, with 
his scythe, might find some difficulty in cutting us down." 

" I'm quite of your opinion, Mr. Orabbsbridge," said the 
flippant new-comer. 

" Because, I presume, you've none of your own, madam ! 
retorted Oraggsbridge, in a sharp tone. 

« Madam, indeed ! " exclaimed she ; " I'm no madam, sir I 
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look in the play-bill, Mr. Cradlebory, and you wUl find that 
my name is " 

" Confound it, madam ! learn my name, will you 1 " 

"Law, how funny!" giggled one of the curl-papered 
misses ; " she called you Cradlebury." 

" Fm much obliged to you, young ladies, but my hearing 
is not defective." 

" And my memory w," said the flippant one, ^* for I am 
continually stumbling over the bridge, which I cannot 
remember." 

" Zounds ! you stumbled over both craggs and bridge ! " 

" And buried you in a cradle," said the clown, with his 
mouth full of bread-and-cheese. 

" Softly, softly, my very small friend ! " exclaimed the 
mispronouncer of names ; '' I believe you are the clown of 
this establishment 1 " 

'' At your service, miss," said he, throwing a somersault 
in the sawdust. 

" At my service, man ! " exclaimed she indignantly ; *' are 
you aware that I come from a thecOre — a regtdar theatre, — 
that I am no common stroller, and have never before acted 
in a canvass-bag affair. I merely took this engagement for 
the sake of change, as the manager, Mr. Eiddle, can inform 
you." 

" Ridty, Miss West," whispered Emma Chipperton, stealing 
to her side. " Pray do not forget my guardy's name j and 
do not call him Biddle on any account, for he is so sensitive, 
he would imagine you were ridiculing him j therefore, 
please remember, Ridly, not Riddle'^ 

"Not for the wealth of India, would I forget, my darling 
Miss Chiverton ! Mr. Julien Cave has frequently set me 
right about the people's names." 

" Why," laughed Emma^ " you have neither his name nor 
mine correctly." 

" Fm very sorry," said Miss West, " very sorry indeed ; 
but it would cost me a tremendous effort to study people's 
names — ^my brain is employed in another service ; therefore, 
my dear child, if I remember the manager's cognomen, I 
shall este^ it next to a miracle." 

" How do you imagine people recollect yowr cognomen i " 
asked Emma. 
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<' Pm quite at a loss to gness," said Miss West. " I assure 
you if I met a Mr. West I should travel all round the globe 
before I came to the right point. I dare say you will take 
all this for affectation, — ^it is noi such — ^it is my wretched 
infirmity." 

" Who talks of infirmities ? '* growled Craggsbridge, un- 
consciously putting into his pocket a couple of eggshells, 
the contents of which he had swallowed with great gusto. 
" Infirmities ! there again is injustice. Neither man nor 
woman ought to have any infirmities ! Ah, there's something 
wrong in the classification of animals ; there's a terrible 
mistake in some quarter! Fancy an elephant — a great 
beast without an idea— being suffered to live double the 
length of time permitted unto man. What are we 1 Why, 
grass — as Dottles just now observed." 

"Sir," said the clown, apologetically, "the observation 
wasn't mine. I read it somewhere." 

"Humph! grass, grass, grass!" repeated Craggsbridge, 
delighted to pursue his favourite theme. ''Here, in this 
life's drama, man toils and battles with difficulties, which, 
after years of unceasing labour, he perhaps surmounts — well, 
we'll say that he does surmount them ; then he goes on again, 
toiling and struggling : he has higher views — ^he longs to 
clutch fame and fortune, which are no sooner within his 
grasp than the call-boy from the other world appears, to 
summon him for the Last Scene — and so endeth alL" 

For a few seconds after this speech there was silence 
among the listeners^ and the flippant Miss West was, on 
this occasion, tongue-tied. 

" Quite a sermon, Mr. Julius," sighed the mournful Dottles. 
"I didn't dislike it, though," added he ; "and I think with 
Mr. Craggsbridge, that there is something radically wrong 
amongst us. For instance, Mr. Julius, I may go on 
tumbling, and grinning, and saying funny things — ^those 
are mi/ struggles, sir ; — well, as I was saying, I may go on, 
and go on, to the end of existence, doing no good for myself 
or anybody else ; then, for what was I sent upon this 
earth 1 Why, to burthen it, Mr. Julius— to be a misery to 
myself and others. Isn't Mr. Craggsbridge right when he 
says there is injustice in the arrangement of things 1 " 
"Discontent is a cankerous weed, which springs in all 
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gardens/' said Jalius j *'yet," continued he, ^Tll not deny 
the truth of what Craggsbridge says ; but, if everj man 
thought as he thinks, why, the world would be topsy-turvy 
in less than no time." 

" And that upset might turn out a very good job," said 
Dottles, ''although of no benefit to me, for I hare been 
topsy-turvy all my lifetime." 

" Oh I " said £mm% " hear what Shakespeare says — ' Life's 
but a walking shadow ' — " 

*' True, true !" interrupted Dottles, fflghing. 

" * A poor player ' ■ " proceeded Emma. 

^' True again, miss 1 true again." 

" * That struts and frets his hour upon the stage ' ■ " 

«Ahl" 

" ' And then is heard no more.' " 

" Just so, just so." 

" ' It is a tale told by an idiot ' — — " Emma went on. 

" Humph ! dear, dear." 

" * Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.' " 

" Exactly," said Dottles, '' and all that which you have 
just repeated is from Shakespeare 1" 

« Yes," replied Emma. 

" Beautifd, beautiful 1" exclaimed he, scraping his cheese- 
rind. 

n " Oh, excellent ! ' I love long life better than figs,' " quoted 
Craggsbridge. 

" 'Pooh ! life is a shuttle.' " quoted another. 

" Oh, gentlemen ! the time of life is short," said Miss West. 

" Certainly too short," chimed in Craggsbridge, " two hun- 
dred years too short." 

" Fourth act — ^fourth act ! Eeady to begin ! " cried Ridly, 
resuming his place at the prompt-table. " Clear the stage, if 
you please 1 " 

In an instant conversation was hushed, and the performers 
took their places at the different wings of ^he stage: each 
face wore an anxious expression, as if its owner were about 
to sign a death-warrant, or attend the funeral of a friend. It 
was Sie tragedy of "Jane Shore" which they were rehearsing 
—Emma was the heroine. Miss West the Alici<i. 
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At rehearsal the following day, it was remarked by all 
that Craggsbridge's luanners were completely changed : such 
a sadden transformation, in one so singular in all his habits, 
could not possibly take place without exciting much com* 
ment and speculation regarding its probable cause. 

"Dottles, my boy;" said Craggsbridge, addressing the 
clown with a patronising air, — " Dottles, will you permit your 
little son to fetch me a bottle of wine from the neighbouring 

hotel r 

If he had asked for a dose of poison, the request would 
have been received with less astonishment. 

'' Sir ! " stammered Dottles, abstractedly palling an ima* 
ginary whisker. 

" There's a sovereign to pay for it." 

The down took up the coin in speechless amasse. 

" Stay ! I think he may as well fetch tioo bottles of wine ; 
one aheny, the other port," saying which, Craggsbridge 
perched his hat on one side of his head, thrust his hands 
into his coat pockets, and strode majestically to the other end 
of the stage. 

'^ Crazed— crazed, beyond a doubt ! it's learning that's doing 
it all," said Dottles, gazing after Craggsbridge. "I wonder 
whether I ought to send for the wine, as he desired. I never 
before heard of a bottle of wine being drank in one of 
Sichardson's booths. How long he must have been in 
saving up this sovereign ; and now to go and spend it so 
extravagantly. However, I'll do his bidding I " And away 
went Dottles, to order the wine. 

Meanwhile Craggsbridge strutted up and down the sides 
and across the stage in evident perturbation of mind and 
qnrit. First he hummed a tune ; then, contrary to his ge- 
neral dignity of demeanour, tried to whistle. His part he 
tore up into shreds, which, with a wild sort of glee, he scat- 
tered around him, all the while accompanying the act with 
sundry musings and mutterings, such as the following : — 

^ What will they say when they know all about it, eh ? 
ni feast the whole of them for a month. Act the first 
torn up. My particular friend, Old Nick, may make a bon- 
fire of aU my parts, and all my props too. I shoald like -to 
buy the booth and make a bonfire of it, just by way of 
spending some of the cash : for how twenty thousand pounds 
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a-year is to be got rid of by one who seldom in bis life bad 
a five pound note, is to me a perplexing mystery." 

" Bebearsal ! " cried Mr. Ridly, <* clear the stage, 
Craggsbridge !'* 

" I shan't, Mr. Ridly," rejoined he, pushing his hat back 
from his brow, and desperately plunging his hands into his 
trowsers pockets. "I don't mean to clear the stage any 
more ! " 

" You'll not interrupt business, I hope," said Mr. Ridly, 
regarding Craggsbridge in astonishment. 

" I shall if I like !" replied he in a loud tone ; " I'll have 
an especial night — a bespeak ! and nobody shall go in front 
but me — and I'll interrupt you as much as I please then ! 
Will the band be here this morning ? " he abruptly inquired. 

Mr. Ridly was astounded, and the rest of the company 
were in convulsions of laughter. 

" Here's the wine ! " said Dottles, touching Craggsbiidge 
on the shoulder. 

" Order a dozen more bottles I " returned he, flinging down 
five sovereigns. 

Amazement was now written on every face. 

" Here, Julius ! " said Craggsbridge, beckoning the young 
man to bis side, " go and order a dinner for the whole com- 
pany — nothing shabby, mind you 1 let the thing be done in 
first-rate style ! " 

" Mr. Craggsbridge ! " exclaimed Julius. 

"There's a ten-pound note," proceeded Craggsbridge, 
thrusting into Julius's hands a crumpled bank-note. " Don't 
stare in that fashion ! " said he ; "I didn't steal it." 

" I cannot — understand," stammered Julius. 

*' Of course you can't," laughed Craggsbridge. " Dottles, 
my boy," he added, "uncork the wine, and let my health be 
drank forthwith." 

" I really cannot comprehend this extraordinary scene," 
said Mr. Ridly. 

" Wjll you all dine with me, if I promise to explain mat- 
ters 1 " asked Craggsbridge. 

" I am to presume that you have had some unexpected 
windfall 1 " said the manager. 

" You are quite wrong in your presumption," returned 
Craggsbridge ; " I assure you the wind has had nothing to 
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do with my afl&drs. Again I ask, will you all dine with me ? 
— Pass the wine, Dottles." 

The wine was passed in utter silence, and each person 
held his glass untasted. 

" Are all served 1 " asked Craggshridge, addressing Dottlea 

" Yes, sir, as far as the glasses go," replied the clown de- 
murely, " for which," added he, "I promised to be responsible ; 
so I hope they'll not break any." 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said Craggsbridge, rising slowly, 
and speaking with tragic earnestness, "drink and fear 
not!" 

" Tush ! " exclaimed Ridly ; " what have they to fear, 
except that they have a madman amongst them. In their 
name, as well* as my own, I desire to know the meaning of 
all this." 

" Yes, yes I " cried all : "an explanation ! an explanation ! " 

"By Jupiter, ladies and gentlemen," I'eturned Craggs- 
bridge, "but you're made of most unreasonable stuff I A 
man asks you to drink his health in good wine, and you 
refuse to do so, unless he straightway informs you whence 
came the money with which it was bought 1 " 

" It is the universal opinion," said the manager. 

" Thai for imiversal opinion," cried Craggsbridge, snap- 
ping his fingers. "Universal opinion is a humbug!" con- 
tinued he, getting excited ; " Universal opinion holds you 
all in contempt. What do you say to that ? You are vaga- 
bonds, every one of you, according to universal opinion. 
What do you say to that, eh ! most learned, most wise one % 
Bah ! swallow your wine, and don't make asses of youi*- 
selves ! " 

"Here's to your very good health, Mr. Craggsbridge," 
said the clown, raising to his lips a broken tea-cup filled with 
wine. " I wish you many happy returns of the day ! " 

" Spoken most wisely — for a fool," laughed Craggsbridge. 
" Oh ! " he cried, his whole face sparkling with the over- 
flowing joy within his breast,-—" oh, 'tis meat and drink to 
me to see a clown ! " 

"I wish my wife and children thought so," whined 
Dottles, refilling his cup. 

"The man is surely stark mad," whispered Alice into her 
husband's ear. 
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*^ I cannot fethom the mystery," said Ridly, in a perplexed 
tone ; " I cannot make the remotest guess at yrhkt has 
brought about this sudden change." 

" But the money ! " interrupted Alice — " the money ! with 
which he appears so well supplied — ^where does it come from?" 

•' Oh, guardy I " exclaimed Emma, " isn't it wonderful ?" 

** It is all very puzzling,*' returned he. 

'' He was such a gloomy, grumbling being,'' added Emma, 
*' who made everybody about him discontented with their 
lot in life, and now see how good-tempered he is*" 

" Grood-tempered ! " echoed Ridly ; "nay, more than good- 
tempered, he is generous and joyfol. Bless my heart ! the 
thing is incomprehensible." 

" Let us drink his health," said Alice. 

** With all my heart," replied Ridly, laughing. " Oraggs- 
bridge," added he, raising the wine-glass, " Here's wishing you 
very good health, and ourselves a speedy solution of this 
enigmatical conduct of yours." 

« Thank you, Ridly." 

** The rest of the wine, sir," said Dottles, speaking thickly. 

«WeUl whatofit?" 

*« Am I to uncork it all T* 

** How the deuce is it to be drunk unless you uncork it ?" 
asked Craggsbridge. 

« True, sir," said Dottles, hesitatingly ; " you couldn't i>oss 
— ^possibly make a truer observation." 

*' Proceed, then." 

" Certainly, I'll proceed," said Dottles, syi^allowing the con- 
tents of anothet tea-cup filled to the brim with sherry. 
" Most happy to proceed at — at — at all times, and partic — 
particularly delighted on this occasion to proceed. Bravo, 
Craggsbric^ge ! " continued he, growing &miliar ; " I agree 
with you, old boy : life, when you've lots of wine to drink — 
mind, I say when you've lots of wine to drink, — isn't quarter 
long enough ! " 

" Bravo, old fellow ! " said Craggsbridge jocosely. 

" Tve a great favour — to — ask," hiccoughed Dottles. 

" Speak out then hke a man, and don't grunt like a hog." 

" I have too much respect for my superiors to so far forget 
myself, and I shall particlar — ^particlar — larly avoid making 
a beast of myself." 
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**A very sensible determination, Dottles," said Craggs- 
bridge. " Now, touching the favour.*' 

"I wish my old woman to drink your blessed health," 
replied he, speaking very indistinctly. 

« By Jupiter ! and so she shall. Send your son home with 
a couple of bottles." 

"FtJiU ones, sir?" inquired Dottles, eagerly. 

** Ay, verily, full as thyself." 

" Gracious and generous as a prince 1 " exclaimed the 
down, refilling his tea-cup. 

" Stop, Dottles !" cried Ridly, with difficulty restraining 
his laughter ; '^ you are getting intoxicated." 

** Nothing of the kind, sir," replied he; '*I'm getting 
jolly — jolly as a brick," 

" That's right ! " said Craggsbridge ; " 111 make you all 
jolly ; so, drink away." 

" I must say nay to that mode of jollity which is likely to 
interfere with business," observed the manager. 

" Business be hanged ! " said the clown ; " give me 
a pinch of snuff! somebody give — give me a pinch of 
snuff!" 

"I must insist upon no more wine being tasted," said 
Bidly sternly ; " remember to-night's performance." 

" Sudden indisposition of the whole company ! No per- 
formance !" cried Craggsbridge. ^' We'll have a grand dinner 
on the stage at the fashionable hour at which the great folks 
dine ; we'll have the band, and make them play : Til pay 
for all — ^by Jupiter ! I ccm do so ! I can buy the booth a 
thousand times over." 

At this moment the woman who acted as door-keeper to 
the booth rushed up to Craggsbridge, and, with a mysterious 
air, placed a card in his hand 

" JETe wants to see you, sir," said the woman, pointing to 
the card ; " he called you Sir '* 

" Hush ! " whispered Craggsbridge ; then turning to the 
manager, he said, " Bidly, will you permit my lawyer to 
join us ? " 

" Your what ? " exclaimed Kidly, starting up in bewilder- 
ment. 

"My lawyer, who is staying at the King's Hotel," quietly 
responded Craggsbridge. 
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*' Show the gentleman in, Mrs. Mullen !" said the manager, 
addressing the door-keeper. " I suppose," added he, *' we 
shall now come at the root of this mystery." 

Mrs. Mullen re-appeared, with a little man, who, to judge 
by his looks, seemed to regard his position somewhat mirth- 
fully. 

"My dear Duncan," said Craggsbridge, addressing tlie 
stranger, " your visit is most opportune : Mr. Ridly and 
you must become friends." 

"Any friend of yours, my dear Sir John, I shall be 
delighted to call mine," replied the lawyer. 

" Sir John ! " echoed a dozen voices. 

Sir John Craggsbridge," said Craggsbridge, taking off his 
hat and waving it over his head triumphantly. 

"Mr. Duncan," said Ridly, addressing the lawyer, "I 
look to you to explain this most perplexing riddle." 

" First, I must inform you, sir, that John Craggsbridge is 
now Sir John Craggsbridge, Baronet," said the lawyer, " and 
heir to twenty thousand pounds a year." 

There was a loud buzz of voices, and in an instant every- 
body in the booth surrounded Craggsbridge, and endeavoured 
to shake hands with him. 

"Proceed," said Mr. Ridly. 

" From his uncle, who recently died in Calcutta, he 
inherits immense wealth as well as his title." 

**We never could have guessed at such a freak of for- 
tune," said Mr. Ridly : " he has been in this booth many 
years." 

" I know he has," returned Mr. Duncan ; " I Lave had 
my eye upon him for upwards of fifteen years. I knew him 
to be eccentric, so contented myself with keeping him in 
view till the hour arrived when he would be wanted. I 
arrived here last night— did not sleep till I had had an J 
interview with my client, and had broken to him the glad 
news of which I was the fortunate bearer. I need not 
inform you, ladies and gentlemen," continued the little j 
attorney, bowing to the company, " that my worthy client's 
first thoughts were for his friends here, with whom— to use 
his own expressive words — ^he has roughed life so many years. I 
I supplied him with what cash he required, and promised to 
look in upon vou all, in order to satisfactorily elucidate 
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matters ; twhich task, ladies and gentlemen, I have performed 
simply, and in as few words as possible." 

A hearty burst of applause followed the lawyer's address ; 
then three cheers were given for Sir John Oraggsbridge. 



CHAPTER V. 

On that evening there was no peiformance in the booth; 
and Sir John Oraggsbridge invited all the company to a din- 
ner, tastefully laid out on the stage, at one end of which was 
placed the state-chair used in " Macbeth," " Hamlet," or in 
whatever piece a throne-chair was required. • Over this seat 
of dignity were disposed several banners, covered with divers 
mysterious mottoes and devices : this was intended for Eidly, 
the manager. 

The dinner went off splendidly. The host was mirthful and 
happy : gold had worked wonders, for it had opened in this 
man's heart an overflowing spring of generosity and aflection ; 
it had rooted up all prejudice and discontent, and in their 
stead developed the growth of great charity and love. 

There were many members of the company who had large 
£»milies and small means : to these Sir John behaved most 
liberally, for he paid their debts, replenished their ward- 
robes, and gave them the means of procuring many comforts 
to which they had hitherto been strangers. 

Days passed by, and Sir John still hung about the booth, as 
if loth to part from it. In vain Mr. Duncan pointed out to 
him the necessity of going to London, and of at once enter- 
log the world and taking possession of his estates. Sir John 
replied that there would be time enough by and by to do 
what his lawyer required, but there would be no time like 
the present for doing what he himself required. The lawyer 
continued to urge Mb point; but he soon discovered that 
an heir of forty years of age was a very different being to 
manage from one who had just attained his majority ; for 
the former was obstinate and absolute in his will, with sin- 
gular ideas regarding the way in which a man of wealth 
should spend his money; while theyoung heir, on th^ contrary. 
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had seldom a fixed id^ regarding anything, and therefore, 
recklessly plunged into the stream of extravagance and 
pleasure : as other brainless fools had acted so acted he. But 
dissimilar from all the world was the lawyer's new client. 
He had been a wanderer for many years, estranged from his 
family and connexions, mixed up with itinerant players, 
tumblers, and rope-dancers ; yet, mid all, he had preserved 
an untarnished name and reputation, a clear conscience, 
warm impulses, and a good heart. 

Some may consider my picture of Craggsbridge exagge- 
rated. Let him who doubts the reality of such a character, 
ramble, as I have rambled, with no resting-place of his own 
that he can call home. Let him draw closely to all those 
amongst whom Fate flings him, and learn mankind from his 
own actual observation. Let him act thus, and experience 
will instruct him how to judge of the true colouring of life's 
pictures; he then will pronounce mine pale and w^ik, for I 
have worked with a timid hand, fearing to paint too boldly. 



" There 1 ^ exclaimed Emma Chipjjerton, one night as 
she came off the stage and flung herself upon a bench 
behind the scenes. ** Thank goodness for a little rest,— I 
don't go on again till the third act!" 

" You are very cold in that thin dress, Miss Chipperton," 
said a ^miliar voice behind her. 

" Yes ; " answered Emma, " the evenings are very severe ; 
but I am used to cold." 

" True," resumed the speaker; "in this profession we are 
accustomed to much that is hard to bear." 

"Yes, Sir John." 

" For Heaven's sake, don't Sir John me ! I hate the title 
from yoiw lips ! " 

" What must I call you ? I cannot address you as Mr. 
Craggsbridge now." 

" I would rather you called me Jack, than anything else," 
stammered Sir John. 

"Jack!" exclaimed she. "Good gracious, Sir John! I 
feel that I am blushing at the bare thought of such a free- 
dom on my part." 
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" I have a cloak for you ; " said he, slyly drawing from 
his shoulder a fur mantle, lined with crimson silk. 

« Forme ?, asked Emma. « A cloak for me, Sir John 9 " 

" Hang the JSir John I " cried he, " call me either Jack 
or Craggsbridge, — ^I ask you to do so as a particular 
favour — I do indeed, Miss Emma. Bless my heart, I 
called you Emma, didn't 1 1 How strange, to be oure ! I 
have never taken such a liberty with you since you wore 
frock and trousers, have IT' 

'* It does not matter a bit," laughed she. 

" Oh, but it does matter ; '' said the baronet, '< because, 
since I have taken a liberty with you, you may now take half 
a dozen with me. Permit me," proceeded he, going behind 
her and spreading the cloak across her shoulders, — *' there 
Emma, you must wear that for my sake." 

" Thank you ! " cried she ; " thank you very, very much. 
Sir ^" 

"No more of that," said he, drawing the fur wrapper 
more closely around her. *' Tou do not go on till the tlord 
act ; " he resumed. (She shook her head.) " Very well : as 
this is a quiet corner, I will sit down by your side and have 
a few minutes chat with you." 

'^ What a beanti^ cloak 1" said Emma, passing her hand 
admiringly over the soft fur. " I have not thanked you 
sufficiently for this handsome gift." 

" Hush, Emma," said Sir John, as he took his seat by her 
side. " You are not angry because I call you Emma, are 
your 

" Oh, dear no ; " replied she, innocently. " How very 
warm and comfortable I do feel, to be sure 1 " 

" Dear girl ! " dghed Sir John, in a tremulous voice. 

" My guardy and Alice must both see it directly ; " said 
she, starting up. 

" Stay 1" cried Sir John, catching hold of Emma's dress. 
" Stay, my dearest girl ! I — ^I want you to listen to a pro* 
posal — ^that is a disclosure — no, no ; I mean a declaration ! " 

"* A declaration of what i " asked the young girl 

*' Love, Emma ! " whispered he, passionately ; " love, my 
darling — ^my priceless pearl ! " 

*' Oh, Sir Joh there, I'd nearly called you Sir John I ** 

said she, blushing. 
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" £mma> Emma I " exclaimed he, in a low tone. " I know 

I'm a rugged, ugly fellow ; but " and lie paused and 

looked up into her face. " Why don't you speak to me 1 " 

" I am too much surprised," answered she confusedly. 

'^ You understand me, Emma ? " 

« I think I do," faltered she. 

" Am I — I — By Jupiter, I'm getting tongue-tied ! " 
muttered Sir John, " I'm stuttering and stammering as if I 
were about to confess having committed a murder, or some 
other deed equally revolting, instead of plainly stating what 
my feelings are ; and asking you whether you can recipro- 
cate them." 

" I — I don't know," returned Emma, " I wish you would 
speak to Mr. Ridly ; I should, maybe, do wrong to reply to 
you without his permission or advice." 

** I toill speak to him, Emma^" said Sir John ; " you are 
quite right to seek advice. — Yet," resumed he, affectionately 
taking her hand, " you must first tell me whether you can 
care for me ? Whether my love and devotion can render 
your future life a happy one ? Oh, Emma I I would not 
tempt you with my newly-acquired wealth — ^I would not 
have you barter your hand for gold and title ! " 

**No, no ! •' murmured she shudderingly. 

" For myself alone would I be loved," he added, ardently 
gazing into her pure girlish face. 

« Miss Chipperton, the stage waits ! " cried the voice of 
the prompter. 

The young girl sprang up, flung off the mantle, and darted 
upon the stage ; and in another instant she was speaking, in 
passionate tones, the words of her part. Sir John stood at 
the wing and listened with rapt attention. Emma had 
just completed her eighteenth year, and a prettier specimen 
of gentle womanhood than fair Emma Chipperton was rarely 
met with. Even at Court, where the beauty of England is 
so brilliantly displayed, Emma would have shone brightly. 

Sir John thought and felt all this, as he gazed upon the 
actress ; and he longed to remove her from a position so full 
of hardships, trials, and struggles. Should she marry a 
stroller, what would her life become ? Sir John knew — and 
shuddered as he contemplated the probability of such a fate 
for her whom he loved so well. 
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The next day Sir John ivaited on Mr. Ridly, to whom he 
oommunicated his wishes regarding Emma Chipperton. The 
worthy manager was delighted at so biilliant an offer for his 
ward, and at once promised his consent to her becoming 
Xtady Craggsbridge. 

" Sorely you will consult Emma's wishes on the subject ! " 
said Alice to her husband, when the new baronet had with- 
drawn. 

" Most surely I will, Alice," replied Ridly ; " no force shall 
be used ; she shall be fi*ee to act as she pleases ; into your 
hands I place the whole affair. See Emma at once j tell her 
all, and learn her feelings about the matter in question." 

** Very prompt and business-like, upon my word," said 
Alice, stooping over the back of the chair on which her hus- 
band sat,x and kissing his brow. '* Was it in that &shion you 
courted me ?" 

"I wooed a woman, not a child I" rejoined he, returning 
his wife's caress. " I wish Craggsbridge were younger — ^I hate 
unequal matches — in reference to age j I speak not as to 
position." 

" True ! there is a great disparity of years between them." 
said Alice. 



It was a very humble chamber, clean and remarkably neat :^ 
a cheerful fire burned in the tiny grate, and the apartment 
altogether presented a cozy, comfortable appearance. Emma 
was sitting by a table, on which lay an open play-book, most 
mysteriously marked, at which she glanced from time to 
time, while her nimble fingers were industriously employed 
in trimming, with coloured tapes, the bottom of a petticoat, 
which was intended to look like that of a Swiss peasant. 

" * Thou know'st I love thee, Henri,' " muttered Emma, 
reading fix)m the play-book. " ' Poverty has not changed my 
warm affection'" — (stitch, stitch, stitch at the petticoat) 
" ' warm affection,'" repeated she, shaking her finger reprov* 
ingly at the canary, which hung in its wire cage on the 
opposite side of the chamber. " Dick I Dick I naughty bird ! 
you will persist in singing your song of joy when I am stu-» 
dying how to be miserable. Now, if I give you a lump of 
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sugar, will you hold your tongue, and let me study my part, 
eh ? ' Oh, Henri 1 the sorrow that lies in this poor breast of 

mine * " she went on in a tone of grief, as she thrust a 

piece of sugar through the bars of the cage. ^^Be 
quiet now, like a dear dicky-bird — 'makes it weary and 
sore'. — '' 

Enter Alice onperceiyed : she steals behind Emma» and 
removes the book from which she is studying. " ' Makes it 
weary and sore'^-^" repeated Emma ; " there 1 1 always stick 
at the ' sore ' — always. Bless me ! what have I done with the 
book ?— * makes it weary and sore ' "* 

*' Here, here it is !" said Alice, laughing. 

" How did you get into the room without my hearing 
your step 1" 

'< Tou were talking to Dick at the tune I opened the 
door/* rejoined Alice. " But, put away your study and 
nee^ework, and prepare to pay particular attention to what 
I am about to teU you." 

"What is the matter?" 

" Nothing, my child, — at least, nothing to frighten a body." 

'* I am so nervous, you know, dear Alice ; a word or look 
will set me trembling, since that terrible night of the fire, 
in which my darling parents perished." 

"Hush, Emma!" said Alice soothingly. "Why, how 
pale you are ! sit down, dear ; I have good news for you — 
news that would drive many a girl frantic with joy." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Emma, blushing crimson. 

" Ah I you guess. I see by the expression of your £ace 
that you anticipate my tidings." 

" I think I do," faltered Emma. " Sk John "^ 

*' Has had an interview with your guardy — ^has proposed 
for you ; and now you need only say yes, and you are Lady 
Craggsbridge." 

The young girl's head drooped upon her bosom, and for a 
few moments there was silence. 

" 'Tis a grand oflfer, my child 1" resumed Alice. « Twenty 
thousand a year and a title ; it is a very grand offer, indeed I " 

" Yes," murmured Emma. 

" Yes," mimicked Alice ; " your tone implies that yow do 
not consider it such." 

Two big tears rolled down Emma's cheeks. 
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" Be frank, my duld," continued Alice, " and state to me 
your feelings respecting this proposal." 

" I do not know what they are," stammered Emma. "I 
have not yet thought about my own feelings." 

" You are aware of the advantages of such a marriage ; 
therefore I need not point them out." 

" Indeed, indeed, I have not given the matter any serious 
consideration." 

" You should have done so. I advise you to do so now." 

" Let me have a day or two for reflection, dear Alice. I 
— I am confused at pi*esent. I : ^" 

** You are free to act according to the dictates of your 
heart; nevertheless, my child, I beg you to ponder well 
before you decide. I wish, with all my soul, your heart 
were interested in the matter," she added, in a more serious 
tone ] " were it so, the prospect of your future life would be 
all happiness."" 

Emma aghed deeply. 

" I am certain he loves you devotedly. No common affec- 
tion would tempt a man to choose a wif^ whose position in 
life is so far removed from his own." 

* I will think over it. Give me two days before I answer 
yes or no — -just two days, I ask." 

*' I am not urging an instant reply, dear Emma. I am 
only endeavouring to put things in their proper light. I 
fear your refusing Sir John, and therefore am desirous of 
impressing upon your mind the importance of weighing 
matters with especial care. Think, dear girl, of all the 
struggles of this sad and wearing existence of ours, and 
compare it with that which is now proffered by Sir 
John." 

" I have been accustomed to this sad and wearing existence. 
I have never known any other — I have never dreamed of 
any other." 

" And should not care for any other — eh ?" 

** You wish to drive me from you, Alica" 

^ You are evading my qnestion, Emma." 

"I am very happy with guardy and you," urged she, 
rising and flinging her arms round Alice. " I am sure Sir 
John could never make me happier than I am at present." 

"The home which you share with us would appear 
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beggarly when compared with the home of Sir John 
Craggsbridge." 

" Your ^dness, Alice, has ever made your abode seem to 
me the dearest spot on earth," said Emma. " How much 
I owe you and guardy !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

The following evening Sir John was, as usual, behind the 
scenes, in close attendance upon Emma. Mr. Hidly'had 
informed him of the length of time required by the young 
girl, before her final answer could be given to his pi^oposal. 

Alice repeated to the baronet the whole of the conversa- 
tion that had passed between Emma and herself^ and, with 
womanly tact, hinted that she feared Emma would refuse 
him. 

Sir John would not listen to Alice's fears. He would 
show Emma how much he loved her, he said. He was 
ready to make any sacrifice, or commit any folly for her 
sake. He loaded her with gifts ; her every want was anti- 
cipated, and the faintest smile from her was esteemed by 
the baronet as a precious proof of advancement in her 
favour. 

" Well, I have seen strange things happen in my life," 
said Miss West, as she stood waiting for her entrance cue, 
at the opposite wing to that at which Emma and the baronet 
were conversing. 

" I was saying, Mr. Julius — how well I remember your 
name now, don't I ? — I was saying that I had seen strange 
events in my time ; but I really think that yonder is the 
very strangest of all." 

" What do you mean, Miss West ?" asked Julius. 

"Why, can't you see what I mean?" exclaimed slie. 
" Oh, don't pretend to be so blind ; direct your eyes to the 
opposite wing." 

" Well ! " said Julius, uneasily. 

" Well / " echoed Miss West, in a mocking tone. " Good 
gracious ! I didn't suppose it would be at all well!" ^ .. 
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" Explain yourself, Miss West/* said Julias, assumiog a 
calmness the reverse of what he felt. 

"Why there's Sir Somebody Son^ething making love 
to Miss Chisserton. A man of his wealth and age ought to 
look about for a sensible woman, and not go wasting his time 
after a bit of a girl." 

" Do you really think he is paying Emma serious atten- 
tion ? " enquired Julius, glancing across the stage. 

" Of course I do ! Why does he dangle after her ? And 
what's making him look so spoony, I should like to be 
informed ! " 

Julius knit his brows in moody silence, and Miss West 
proceeded. 

" I wonder where the fur cloak came from 1— and those 
new bracelets that she is now wearing; I'm sure they're 
gold, for I've had a good look at them. I'd give a 
night's salary to know whether the fool has proposed to 
her." 

"Proposed! pshaw, you're talking nonsense!" said he 
angrily. 

"You'd better accuse the whole company of talking 
nonsense," observed Miss West tartly. " What a romance, 
for a baronet to marry a strolling baUet-dcmeer — for actress 
I can't call ^— -oh, dear no ! Just fancy her, if you can, 
becoming Lady — Lady Grassridge, or in fact Lady Anybody ! 
Why she has no manner — she doesn't know how to dress— 
and she blushes at every word that's spoken to her." 

"You'd better not let Mr. Ridly overhear you," said 
Julius, curling his Up. 

" Pooh ! I don't care a ^g for him ! " replied Miss West ; 
" He won't discharge me, because he can't do without me — 
I'm too attractive for that." * 

At this moment, the actor who was speaking on the 
stage walked up to the wing, to Miss West, whose back was 
turned to him ; and in a gruff voice demanded " Why the 
devil she kept him waiting T" 

"'Lead, lead me, my virgins, to that kind voice!'" 
shouted Miss West, suddenly spreading out her train, 
rashing on the stage, and throwing herself into the actor's 
arms, amid a burst of applause. 

" ' My lord, my life, my refuge 1 ' " resumed the actress, 
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after she had ourtsied three distinct times, and smiled and 
looked unutterable things at the applauding audience. 

" * Happy my eyes, when they behold thy face ! ' " — ^laying 
her head upon the actor's shoulder, and looking up into his 
face. 

Q^ Tou kept me waiting a nice time — I had to talk all 
sorts of rubbish,") growled the actor, aside. 

The actress frowned, and went on with the words of the 
author — '^ ' My heavy heart will still its doleful beatings at 
sight of thee' — (What are you squinting at 9) 'and bound 
with sprightliest joy.' " 

("You've a smutch of black upon your nose," whispered 
the actor, aside, to Miss West.) 

^**0h, smile — (a smutch — ^which side!)-— as when our 
loves were in their spring, and- cheer my d^oping heart '— 
(Is it off)" — pocket-handkerchief, with immense lace border, 
vigorously applied.) 

" * As when our loves were in their spring I '" repeated the 
actor-* ('' You've rubbed your nose till it's quite red," added 
he, aside.) 

With your kind permission, dear reader, I will leave 
Jaffier and Belvidera to enrapture an enlightened audience ; 
and at once return to Julius. 

He still stands as if rooted to the spot where Miss West 
has left him ; his eyes are fixed upon two faces, the changing 
expressions of which he watches with a strange and 
enquiring gaze. 

"Remarry Emma!" mused Julius — "I never dreamed 
of Emma marrying anyone. Will she quit us I How dull 
everything will be when she is gone 1 gone I gone ! I could 
not bear to lose her. I'll talk to her. I know she will 
listen to me rather than to anyone else ; and I know also 
that she will act as I desire, even though I were to ask 
her to become my wife — wife ! Why shouldn't she be my 
wife? I should like to trick Craggsbridge. What an 
old fool he must be to imagine he can win Emma Ohip- 
perton ! " 

At this moment, Mr. Duncan laid his hand upon the 
baronet's arm, and drew him away. 

Julius was by Emma's side. 

** You don't act in the first piece, Emma % " said he. 
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" Don't you know that JBehidera is the only woman in' 
* Yenice Preserved 1 ' " asked she ; " I should have supposed, 
from the very long chat you have had with Miss West, that 
you would have been quite informed on that point ; for she 
loves to talk about herself, and also to have all the acting to 
herselfl" 

Julius observed that Emma was piqued. 

" I never knew you were jealous of a sister actress," 
4>bserved he. 

"Nay, Julius, don't misunderstand me! I— I am not 
jealous." 

"But /am, Emma." 

" What, you jealous ! " exclaimed she, deeply colouring. — 
" Of what ? — of whom are you jealous 1 " 

Julius bit his lips, and looking searchingly into the young 
girl's fece, thus proceeded : — 

" Will you answer at once, and without subterfuge or 
reserve, any question I may put to you I " 

"Cfertainlylwill." 

" Why does not Sir John Craggsbridge take himself off] '* 
demanded Julius; "Tm sure if I were a rich baronet I 
shouldn't stay here a day. For what does he hang about, 
eh? Why does he not go to London, and spend his money 
like a gentleman ) " 

" Haven't you heard 1 " asked Emma, dropping her voice* 

" I have heard a rumour, the truth of which I doubted." 

" Why did you doubt ? " faltered Emma ; " I mean wh(U 
did you doubt ]" 

" Pshaw ! the thing is absurdly ridiculous," laughed Julius^ 
bitterly. 

" WTiat is absurdly ridiculous ? " 

" That you should marry that old quiz." 

"It is my guardy's wish that I should marry him," 
responded Emma quickly. " Old quiz ! " she repeated, in a 
reproachful tone ; " oh, Julius ! " 

" Well, isn't he old when compared with you ? " returned 
the young man. 

" Alice says he is good ; and, after all, the disparity of our 
ages is nothing to talk about." 

" Of course Alice would say so." 

"Say what?" 
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" Oh, tliat rubbish about the disparity of your ages being 
notliing to talk about" 

" But she didn't say that rubbish ; / said it." 

" And you think ad you speak, Emma Chipperton % " 

"Please, don't ask me; indeed, indeed I'd rather not 
answer any more questions." 

" He shan't have you ; of that I'm determined." 

" Julius t " 

" How you fill up the entrances 1 " sharply exclaimed MissL ^ 
West, dashing past 'Emma and Julius. 

The young man drew Emma away to a remote comer, and 
resumed his speech. 

" I say again, he shan't have you." 

" Julius, are you going mad ? " 

" You don't care a bodle for him," 

*' He cares for me." 

" So do I, Emma Chipperton." 

" Tou, Julius ! " exclaimed she, with ill-concealed surprise 
and joy. "Ah ! yes," she resumed, "but he does more than 
<;are for me<— he loves me." 

** So do I, dear Emma." 

" What ! really love me, like Sir John does 1 " 

" Bother Sir John ! " cried Julius, impatiently ; " I love 
you dearly — ^very, very dearly j and if you will have me, I'll 
marry you 1 " 

This was not exactly the mode of love-making Emma 
desired j but she loved Julius with all the simplicity of her 
frank young heart ; and therefore she was satisfied with 
this off-hand avowal, though she felt it lacked that earnest 
tenderness of manner with which Sir John always addressed 
her. 

" Oh ! what will Mr. Ridly say if I refuse Sir John ? — 
what will Alice say 1 " cried Emma ; " I shall never have 
courage to tell them about you and me, and " 

"Well, then, 7*11 tell them ! " returned Julius ; " I am not 
afraid of anybody ! If they won't give their consent to our 
marriage I'll run away with you. I've saved a little 
money." 

" I cannot be ungrateful to them," urged Emma ; " no, 
Julius, not if I loved you twice as much as I do." 

Thus poor Emma artlessly confessed her attachment, and 
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Julius felt at once his power over her. She had ever looked 
up to him and regarded him as a being far superior to her« 
self — as one who well deserved even a princess's devotion. 
Impressed thus, Emma esteemed herself most fortunate in 
being the woman selected from all the world to become the 
wife of Julius Cave. 

At length the time arrived when Sir John was to receive 
Emma's final answer, and /or that purpose he waitlS upon 
Mr. Ridly at his lodgings. After a short conversation on 
indifferent matters, Alice and her husband withdrew, and 
and Sir John found himself alone with Emma Chipperton. 
Nothing further had passed than has already been recounted 
between the young girl and her friends, relative to her in- 
tentions respecting the baronet's offer, therefore they weve 
in perfect ignorance of what her reply would be. 

"The two days which you requested — have — gone by, 
Emma," said Sir John, cutting up his sentences with unne- 
cessary stops. 

" Yes," Altered she, turning her head away. 

" I am here awaiting your answer, Emma," proceeded the 
baronet, drawing his chair close to hers. 

" I know — yes — I," hesitated she, her breast heaving with 
suppressed emotion. 

**Emma!" whispered he, as he took her cold hand, 
"Emma! you need not utter a word; a sign or look will 
tell me all I desire to hear." 

Emma tried to speak, and burst into tears. 

"Nay, I cannot bear this I" said Sir John; "look up, 
Emma ! let me see your face ! " 

** My answer is — ?io," said Emma, still averting her head. 

" No 1 " repeated the baronet, in a hollow voice ; " think 
again, dear girl. I will wait weeks — ^months. I will not 
press you for your answer now, I will not have it now." 

" My mind will not change," rejoined she gently ; " my 
resolution will not swerve ; were you to "Wait years, my 
answer would be as now — no I " 

"Emma!" cried Sir John, in bewilderment, "I cannot 
believe I hear aright ! Are-^are you coquetting with mel" 

" No, I am most serious," replied she. 

"Do you hate me, Emmal" he cried, seizing both her 
hands and endeavouring to draw her towards him. " You 

F 
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must not do so/' he added, his utterance becoming thick 
and indistinct, " I — ^I — oh, Emma — Emma !" 

^Hush ! hush!** exclaimed she; '^I am distressed that I 
should be the cause of so much pain to you." 

" Unsay what you have spoken, then," he wildly resumed; 
"unsay that terrible *no'! — Nay, don't start from me!— 
Unsay it, and I will worship you I" 

** I cannot — ^I cannot I" 

" Great 'Heaven ; all is over, and I am now a broken 
man!" 

** Nay, Sir John ; I am not worth your kind favour ; I am 
a poor, humble girl, little fitted to fill the high position which 
you have done me the honour of offering." 

" All is over ! — all is over !" he repeated in a murmuring 
tone. 

Emma continued silent ; and the man's murmurings were 
at last lost in heavy and convulsive sobs. 

" Does Julius love me after this fashion ?" she inquired 
mentally, as she glanced towards the baronet, who sat with 
his face buried in his clasped hands. '^ I fear not. I well 
remember how my poor father loved my darling mother, 
and also what he endured for her dear sake — ^the hard, sore 
pinchings of poverty, and his entire self>deniaL — Oh, how 
good he was ! I recall his unwearied daily care during her 
long sickness, and his everlasting devotion to her." 

Such thoughts as the above might have proved dangerous 
to Julius's suit, by working a change in favour of his rival, 
had Emma's affection for her young lover been less strong. 

At length Sir John became calm enough to again address 
Emma. When he did so, it was with a totally changed 
manner : he no longer made professions, or in any way urged 
his cause ; he did not tell her what she had made him suffer, 
or the anguish he was likely to endure when he had for 
ever torn himself away from her. He simply told her that 
in him she would always have a sincere friend, to whom, at 
any period — should disappointments or reverses fall upon 
her — she might apply for advice or money. All he pos- 
sessed was at her command, he said ; his wealth would be 
valueless, if she refused to permit him to administer to her 
wants j it would be his solace, his happiness, when separated 
from her, to feel that he was not forgotten. 
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Emma gratefully thanked him ; she knew his great worth, 
and fully appreciated his generosity and goodness 

Mr. Bidly and Alice heard of Sir John's dismissal with 
deep regret. Emma avoided all mention of his name ; there- 
fore her friends forhore to question her respecting her refusal 
of so hrilliant an offer. 

Sir John Craggsbridge no longer opposed his lawyer's 
wishes ; and Mr. Duncan discovered that of a sudden his 
client had become extremely docile and obedient, and in- 
stead o^ as hitherto, expressing a reluctance to quit his old 
associates, he was now most eager to hasten, by every means 
in his power, his departure for the metropolis. 

Emma kept her engagement with Julius a profound secret 
from every one; and matters went on as usual, until a 
quarrel took place between Mr. Ridly and Julius, which 
ended in the young man's being discharged from the company. 

Julius now claimed Emma, and urged her to quit the 
booth, and to accompany him to the next town, where they 
could at once be married. The poor girl long hesitated 
betwixt her love and gratitude; but at length Love 
triumphed ; and one morning Alice found Emma's chamber 
empty — her bed had not been disturbed : she had departed 
in the stillness of the night. On the table lay a letter, 
addressed to Alice, which explained all. Mr. Ridly was 
enraged at the event, and iMide his wife never again to 
mention Emma's name.. 



Julius Cave and Emma Chipperton were married ; and 
for a long period they remained out of an engagement — 
their joint stock of money each day decreasing. Julius 
had written first to one company, then to another, but with- 
out BUcK^ss. At length, when months had passed by, they 
discovered that the contents of their purse had dwindled 
down to five shillings. What was to be done ? Julius grew 
cross and moody towards his young wife, as their future 
prospects darkened before them. Bitter indeed were these 
first days of wedded life ; yet Emma complained not : hers 
was a patient and enduring spiiit, early trials bad taught 
her manv sad but useful lessons. 
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"Half a crown !" exclaimedJulius one morning; "that's 
all the money we have now ! " 

" Oh, Julius ! " cried Emma, " what will become of us ? " 

"The devil knows 1 '' rejoined the husband, in a gloomy 
tone. 

" Don't, Julius — don't speak so ^ 

" So whcU ? " interrupted he, losing temper. " Do you 
think a man's an angel 1 " 

" No, no, dear Julius ! " 

"Disappointment upon disappointment," he went on — 
" I*m weary of it ! " 

" It is very trying, dear Julius, and ^" 

" Trying ! " echoed he, — " you'll say so, indeed, when the 
half-crown is spent. I shouldn't care if I were alone, for I 
could tramp from one town to another, till I met with some 
engagement." 

" I wish I were as well as I used to be I " observed the 
young wife, blushing and timidly glancing up at her husband's 
face. 

" I wish you were ! " said he, harshly ; " but misfortunes 
never come single, they say." 

"I shouldn't care if I thought I could continue my 
dancing." 

" And who do you suppose will engage us if you are 
unable to dance ? " asked Julius, starting up and pacing the 
room. 

The wife clasped her hands across her bosom, but replied 
not. 
' " What's the good of sulking, eh 1 " 

" I am not sulking : and I will do my best to dance," said 
Emma meekly. 

" Well then, look bright and pretty as you used to look," 
returned Julius, in a kinder tone. 

Emma smiled faintly, and her husband coldly resumed his 
speech. 

" There's a booth of Gyngell's at Bolton — if you could 
walk as far we might perhaps get an engagement." 

" What is the distance ? " inquired she. 

" Twenty miles." 

" I think I could manage to walk twenty miles," said she, 
assniiiing a cheerful air. 
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" Well, then," responded Julius, " to-morrow morning we'll 
start." 

" But our luggage ?" suggested Emma. 

" We must contrive to cany a portion of it ; and, when 
we have the means at our command, we'll send for the 
remainder." 

Accordingly, the following morning at daybreak the 
wanderers set forth upon their weary march. After five 
miles quick walking, Emma complained of fatigue ; so they 
both sat down by the roadside and rested for a time. 

" I wish we could meet with a cart that was going our 
way," sighed Emma. 

" What do you want with a cart ?" asked Julius surlily. 

" To ride in it a little way, just for a mile or two," replied 
the wife hesitatingly. 

*' We can get along quicker on foot," said Julius curtly. 

"Very well, I am ready," returned Emma, rising and 
taking her husband's arm. 

** We can walk much better apart j my arm is stiff," said 
Julius. 

Without uttering a single remonstrance or lament, Emma 
tiiidged onward, buried in deep and bitter thought. 

" How changed Julius is ! — will he continue thus V* 
mused the wife. " Do disappointments always sour men's 
tempers, and render them unfeeling and cruel to those unto 
whom they should ever be indulgent and kind ? No, not 
always ; for there is ever before me a picture of the past, in 
which I see love battling against, and surmounting, the 
saddeBt of life's countless trials." 

Emma was unselfish and loving, her nature was yield- 
ing, and her heart was soft and womanly ; while Julius 
was calculating, selfish, and worldly, possessing withal a 
domineering temper, and a most perverse and stubborn 
disposition. 

They had now walked fifteen miles — a longer distance 
than Emma had ever before performed on foot during one 
day — when they again paused to rest and refresh themselves. 

«< This is not the pleasantest mode of travelling," said 
Julius, flinging himself on the grass, and leaning his back 
against a tree, " Only fancy I those actors who are in London 
can ride about in carriages — carriages of their own, too { 
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— ^I'll get to London some day, if even I walk there without 
shoes ! " 

Emma did not answer ; she had taken her seat hy her 
husband's side, almost mechanically, when a strange sensation 
of drowsiness appeared to overpower her. 

" Holloa ! what's the matter, Emma 1 Tired, I suppose ; 
never mind, my girl, only five miles more, and we shall be 
in Bolton." 

Still there was no response from Emma ; her head had 
fallen back against the tree under which she was sitting, and 
her eyes were closed* 

"Sulky!" exclaimed Julius, without glancing at her; 
«ve — ry well, I've no objection;" and, drawing forth his 
pipe, he struck a light, and coolly commenced smoking. 
" Oh, hang it l" he resumed, in a softened tone, "the wind 
is blowing the smoke into your face, Em ; and I know your 
aversion to the smell of tobacco, so I'll change seats with 
you, eh ? Good Heavens !" he exclaimed, as he turned and 
looked at his wife, "are you ill? Speak — speak to me, 
Emma !" Without waiting for a reply he ran up and down 
the road in search of water, but the search was useless, and 
in despair he returned to his wife's side. 

" Emma ! Emma !" he cried, in a distracted tone, " open 
your eyes ! do^do. I wonder what ails her !" he muttered, 
" She has walked too far, I suppose. Oh, dear, I wish she 
were well ! — this sort of thing is so very inconvenient." 

Emma at length drew a long breath, and then the colour 
gradually came back to her cheeks and lips. 

" What is the matter 1" she inquired, as she revived. 

" I ought to ask you that question," returned he. 

" I don't know, indeed, Julius," said she artlessly, " but 
I imagine that women shouldn't, or cannot, walk miles and 
miles when they are in my situation." 

" I wish, Emma," rejoined he, in a vexed tone, — " I wish 
to goodness you'd forget all about that, and not keep 
on dinning it into my ears from morning till night, as you 
persist in doing. Isn't it enough for me to know that such 
a misfortune has befallen us, without being continually 
reminded of the distressing fact 1" 

Emma suddenly looked up into her husband's frowning 
countenance, and burst into tears. 
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"Why do you cry 1" 

"I am complaining — ^murmuring at God's will/' she 
meekly rejoined. 

" I don't understand you," said he uneasily. 

'' I am wickedly regretting that I am about to become a 
mother," added the Mn£e despondingly. 

" I wouldn't so much care if we were in any engagement," 
said Julius in a calculating tone ; " but as the affair stands 
at the present moment^ it's irritating — annoying — and, as I 
before remarked, excessively distressing." 

*' Oh, Julius, don't despair ; wait until we get to Bolton." 

" Yes, indeed, tccdt till we get there ! When do you tliink 
we shall get there if we sit here all day 1 " 

Emma rose, and again they tramped onward. 

" All will be well," thought she ; " all will be quite well 
when we are once more earning our bread. Julius is not 
naturally unkind, and we are told that disappointment 
affects different men in different ways; therefore, under 
present circumstances, he cannot help being somewhat cross 
and unreasonable, and I ought to make every allowance and 
excuse for him, and not thus droop and give way." 

Thus Emma argued with herself; and in spite of all his 
changed manners and cruel behaviour towards her, her affec- 
tion for him continued the same. 

It was quite dark when they reached Bolton. Emma was 
weary and footsore, but she stifled all complaint — she fea/red 
to complain. She wondered where they would lay their 
heads that night, and whether they would be successful in 
obtaining an engagement in Gyngell's company. 

As they were not strangers to Bolton and its neighbour- 
hood, they soon succeeded in procuring lodgings for the 
night. It was a miserable chamber into which they were 
shown, with whitewashed walls and low ceiling. The furni- 
ture of the room consisted of one broken chair, a deal wash- 
stand, over which hung a piece of looking-glass, and a truckle 
bedstead, containing a wretched chaff bed. Julius fell fast 
asleep directly, for " Weariness can snore upon the flint, when 
native sloth flnds the down pillow hard." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The following morniDg Julius and Emma rose refreshed 
and hopeful ; and after a scanty breakfast they proceeded to 
GyngeU's booth, and bad an interview with the manager, who 
received them kindly, and being in want of such a couple, at 
once engaged them at the joint salary of — nay, I will not 
name the sum, lest the reader should doubt the truth of my 
statement. Suffice it to say that the amount was to use a 
homely phrase, scarcely enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether ; however, Julius had always been frugal, and there- 
fore he did not despair of living, and likewise of being able 
to put by a little out of their weekly stipend, miserable as it 
was. 

And now Emma commenced in reality the drudgery of 
a strolling actress's life. Hitherto she had been treated 
with the utmost consideration and kindness, and had been 
saved by Mr. Kidly from many things that were humiliating 
and degrading. The case was altogether different at the 
present time, for she had neither interest nor friends to aid 
her ; so she had to submit without a murmur to the ex- 
posure of the " outside business," and also to many other 
things equally mortifying to her modesty and pride. 

Julius was ambitious, and as he lacked all refinement of 
mind, and often common feeling, he did not care at what 
sacrifice he procured his advancement in the world's favour. 
XiOndon was th^ pinnacle to which he hoped to climb — 
London was the constant dream of his existence ; and ia 
that dream he forgot — intentionally forgot — to provide his 
wife with comforts, and even necessaries, for the approaching 
period : every farthing must be saved for his grand scheme. 

Emma was suddenly taken ill one night after dancing, and 
before she could be removed from the booth her child was 
bom. Yes, Emma's little daughter was ushered into this 
" vale of tears" oh a bed of sawdust, and then, swathed in 
miscellaneous articles, the little stranger was handed about 
to all the company, who pronounced the infant to be the 
most beautiful of infants — ^in fact, such a baby was never 
before seen ; so everybody said, and so, indeed, thought the 
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young mother, as her tearful eyes rested on her treasure's 
tiuy face, and her trembling arms folded her burthen of love 
to her bosom. 

For days Emma's state was so critical as to preclude the 
possibility of a removal ; so there she was at the entire 
mercy of strangers, amid the hubbub of a country fair. But 
the women around her were all kind and generous ; they 
tended the mother and her infant both night and day, and 
seemed to take especial pleasure in outdoing each other in 
every act of benevolence. 

Julius, notwithstanding his stingy and selfish ways, was, 
nevertheless, very proud of his infant daughter. It was 
determined by the whole company that they should club 
together to defray the expense of what they considered a 
grand christening for the booth child. The manager's wife 
chose the baby's name and submitted it to the approbation 
of the parents, who, as a matter of course, at once signified 
their approval of the romantic cognomen selected by their 
worthy manager's most worthy spouse. 

Julius said that the name of Zarina would look graud in 
a playbill ; Zarina had a fine sound, and conveyed the 
notion that the owner of such an appellation was somebody 
of consequence. Emma, in her own secret heart, desired to 
call her little one Mary ; it was the simple name borne by her 
poor mother, whose memory she so sacredly cherished. 

Zarina emerged from her long-clothes, and grew a 
healthful, laughing, sunny-headed child, whom everybody 
petted and spoiled, and upon whom Emma lavished a 
mother's fondest afiection. 



Before the day on which Zarina attained^ her eighteenth 
month she had a sister. Emma's cares and troubles increased 
as her family grew larger ; for though she and her husband 
worked harder than ever, yet their salary continued the 
same miserable pittance as at first. Julius applied to the 
manager, requesting him to add a few shillings to their 
weekly pay ; but the petition was met at once with a blank 
refusal, JuUus spoke of his children and their many wants. 
The manager replied that if Mr. Julius Cave had too many 
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children, he would lessen that burden for him, hj at once 
adopting Zarina. 

What ! part with Zarina, upon whose beauty and talent 
— for Julius felt that she was certain to possess talent — ^he 
built his hopes of a bright future ? Oh, no ; never ! 

The manager said that Cave was an inflated ass, who 
didn't know what was good for himself. Julias responded 
hastily; and high words ensued. Mrs. Gyngell interfered : 
she said Mr. G. had made Mr. Cave a rery fair ofler ; nay, 
she would go so far as to say, that Mr. G. had made Mx. 
Cave a most generous and philanthropic offer! Julius 
thanked the lady ; but again declined their proffered favour. 
Mrs. Gyngell thereupon called Julius a bom ninny. The 
lady expressed herself perhaps too frankly, at least, so thought 
JuHus, for he grew very warm and excited at what she had 



Mrs. Gyngell went on to say that as Mr. G. and herself 
were rich, and without children, they wouldn't mind 
making Julius a present of the sum of twenty pounds, on 
condition that Zarina were entirely given up to their adop- 
tion. 

" What 1 sell my child I " Julius exclaimed indignantly ; 
<< do the manager and his wife suppose that poverty caa 
force Julius Cave to become a dealer in human flesh and 
blood?" 

Mrs. Gyngell flew into a terrible passion, and flounced and 
bounced about the stage ; but, as Mrs. Gyngell was a very 
vulgar woman, flouncing and bouncing was a style of 
behaviour peculiar to her, and therefore seldom produced 
any effect, except upon her husband, who gave way to her 
on all occasions. 

" Would Mr. Cave reconsider the point in debate 1 " the 
manager asked. 

" No futher consideration was required," Julius replied. 

" Then Mr. Cave would please to understand that on that 
day month he would be expected to quit the booth," Mrs. 
Gyngell said, as she temptingly displayed a well-filled purse. 
Julius was staggered ; and the woman's harsh voice grated 
on his ear with a dismal sound. 

" Discharged ! was he really discharged 1 " he demanded^ 
in a quivering voice. 
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Mrs. Gyngell had spoken once ; and wasn't that once 
sufficient 1 

Too much, Julius thought ; though he did not say so. 

Julius returned to his lodgings — (pue room) — In a state or' 
mind bordering upon madness. Alternately he stormed sk 
Emma and fondled Zarina, calling her by all the endearing 
names he could remember, or invent. She was his fairy queen 
— his darling child — ^his graceful sylph — his pretty pet. 

The wife listened with glistening eyes. Could this man, 
who professed so much afiTection for her child, be cold and 
indifferent to the mother of it ) she asked herself. Alas I 
man is a strange anomaly ! 

A fortnight after Julius's disagreement with Mr. and 
Mrs. Gyngell, Emma gave birth to a son. Matters now grew 
more serious in the stroller's home : Emma gradually wasted 
away, and became a faded woman ; her spirit was entirely 
crushed, and her health, which anxiety and nursing had 
already shattered, daily declined. • 

Before the month had expired — ^before they had quitted 
the booth, Emma waited upon Mrs. Gyngell, and earnestly 
entreated that her husband and herself should be retained. 
She talked to the manageress as only one woman can talk to 
another — ^first, of her little ones, then of all her fears and 
hopes, and, lastly, of Julius and herselfl 

The lady replied that she had made Mr. Cave a most 
liberal offer ; which he had spumed, just as if money grew in 
the streets, and was to be had for the trouble of stooping and 
picking it up. 

Emma sighed bitterly ; and drew her wailing infant closer 
to her breast. 

Mrs. Gyngell spoke again. The same conditions, none 
other : Zarina — or a discharge from the booth. 

Emma thought Mrs. Gyngell's heart as hard as her gold, 
as she indignantly replied, " Part with Zarina I — ^not for 
the wealth of an Indian empire." 

Mrs. Gyngell laughed coarsely, and observed that, " for her 
part, she could not understand low people giving themselves 
such airs. 

As Emma did not reply to this insult, the manageress 
imagined that her powerful rhetoric had entirely extinguished 
the poor pale creature before her. 
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And so it bad, Emma mui*mured '' Good morning ! " and 
«rept slowly home again. 

She communicated to Iier husband the result of her visit 
to Mrs. Gyngell's. 

Julius swore vehemently, and in his rage he accused Emma 
of being the cause of all his misfortunes. She glanced at 
her helpless little ones. Did Julius regard those dear chil> 
dren as misfortunes ? They were h&r treasures. 

" It would be all very well if we had but one child ; and 
that one child were Zarina," said Julius. 

" He does not love Clotilda as dearly as he loves my 'Rina 
— my beautiful 'Bina ! *' thought Emrna^ as she stole a look 
at the bright face of her firstborn. 

The dreaded day — the day on which they were to quit the 
booth, at length arrived ; and Julius received in silence his 
last week's salary. He had not been able to put by a shil- 
ling out of their poor earnings. He had striven to save, 'tis 
true, and striven very hard, too j but Emma's confinements 
always swallowed up the first silver pieces which he had, with 
such miserly care, scraped together, 

. And now, with a w3e and three children, Julius stood in 
the world almost penniless — without engagement or friends. 
He did not know one being to whom, in this strait of cir- 
cumstances, he could apply for temporary assistance. He 
was sitting at home in moody wretchedness, after his last 
visit to the booth ; Emma was hushing her infant to sleep, 
and Zarina was dressing up her father s stick for Clotilda to 
play with, when some one without rapped sharply at the 
door of their apartment. 

"Come in !" said Julius, in a sulky tone. 

The door opened a little, and a man's head introduced 
itself into the room. 

" Hope I don't interrupt — intrude, I mean," said a voice 
proceeding from the mouth of the before-mentioned man's 
head. 

" Come in !" repeated Julius. 

" That's ca;-actly what I wish to do," said the owner of the 
head, as he flung the door wide open and rolled his large 
body into the apartment — " ea;-actly what I wish to do ; that 
is, with your good lady's permission," added he, bowing to 
Emma. " She is your good lady, I ^e-sume ? ^ea-utiful 
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children!" he continued, "I am a con-noisseur in beauty, 
ma'am — I think I may venture so far as to say that I am a 
great cow-noisseur in beauty ; and I pronounce this light- 
haired damsel," laying his hand on Zarina's head, *' e«-pecially 
lovely!" 

" May I ask ** said Julius, rising. 

"My name f * interrupted the stranger, " i>e-cidedly you 
may. I am Joseph Jessamy, at your service — or, as my fa- 
miliar friends facetiously nickname me, Joyful Jessy." 

"And your ^*' 

"You deisire to know my business]" again interrupted the 
stranger, in a lively tone, " iVe-cisely ! quite natural you 
should do so. May I take a chair 1 (Emma handed one). 
Thank you, ma'am ! 6ea-utiful children ! pre-cioxia darlings !" 

Before I proceed further, it is necessary that I should give 
a short description of Joyful Jessy's somewhat remarkable 
appearance. He was a broad man — an exceedingly broad 
man ; his shouldei's and chest were broad, and his face 
seemed broader than all. His dress was a marvel : he shone 
resplendent in so many bright colours ; his waistcoat was 
of orange plush with fancy buttons ; his neckerchief was 
cerulean blue, dotted all over with pink spots ; drab unmen- 
tionables, very tight and short, graced his nether limbs; 
while a blue coat (with a velvet collar) very threadbare, 
queerly cut and queerly fitted, completed the comical cos- 
tume of Joyful Jessy's broad figure. 

" Now for my business !" said he. 

Dear reader, as I have a peculiar penchant for pet-names 
or nicknames, or whatever you choose to call them, I shall 
continue to write Joyful Jessy instead of Joseph Jessamy. 
There's a familiar cordiality in the nickname which much suits 
my fancy : it (the sobriquet, be it observed, not my fancy) 
is suggestive of good humour, fun, and last, though not 
least, a kind heart. 

" My business is," continued Joyful Jessy, smoothing his 
hat with his handkerchief, and carefully adjusting the crape 
band (I forgot to state that he wore a white beaver hat with 
a broad band of crape around it), "my business is — 6ea-utiful 
children, upon my word !" 

"Well, sir ?'* said Julius impatiently. 

" JSe-markably 6ea-utiful," he ejaculated, emphasizing, as 
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was his wont, the first syllahle of all those words which were 
made up of more than two. 

" Bless me ! " he resumed, " I beg pardon ! I suppose I 
must come to the point at last I ** 

" If you please," said Julius. 

" Pre-cisely," rejoined Joyful Jessy; " I hear that you are 
out of an engagement f (Julius nodded assent) left Gyngell's 
company this very morning?" 

" Yes," answered Julius. 

" ^a^actly ! " resumed the broad man. — " I was staying 
last night at the Bull Tavern — ^you know the Bull Tavern ? 
it stands just opposite to the monument." 

" Yes, yes — I know 1" returned Julius, losing temper. 

" Pre-cisely ! the landlady squints most conr-foundedly. 
"Well, whom should I meet in the parlour of the afore-men- 
tioned Bull, but Gyngell's Walking Grentleman, who once 
strolled with me ■ " 

" Mr. Croft, you mean T 

"JS^^actly 1 Jack Croft, as I call him. He told me all 
about your affsdrs ; and, as I want a couple to join me, I 
thought I'd just step here, and feel your pulse, as the 
saying is." 

" Have you a booth f" asked Julius- " I do not recollect 
your name." 

"A booth!" repeated Joyful Jessy, rubbing his chin. 
** Why, no— not pre-cisely that sort of thing. Tve a cai*avan 
for the ' props ' * and wardrobe." 

" I don't clearly comprehend you." 

"Well, thus it is: we visit towns where there are no 
theatres, and we engage a large room, or a public building." 

" Or a bam I" suggested Julius. 

" Pre-cisely 1 when no other building can be procured, we 
take the barn." 

*' Does the affair pay 1" asked Julius. 

" We share, after deducting the expenses of the caravani 
* props,' and wardrobe." 

" I inquired whether the concern paid 1" 

" Hum ! yeas," slowly responded the man, " tol-lolishly." 

"Such an uncertainty would not suit us, who are so 
en^'imbered," said Julius, pointing to his children. 
* Stage properties. 
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" Faj-actly," returned the other. 

" I should be afraid to risk joining you." 

" Take this situation till something more suitable presents 
itseE Better a crust of bread than no bread at all !" 

Emma drew her husband aside ; and^ after a few minutes* 
conversation with her, he returned to his visitor, asked a 
variety of questions, and finally promised to join him in 
Preston on the following day. 

"That's all right," said Joyful Jessy, in a cheerful 
tone. ''I never saw such a sweet littile creature," he 
added, as he beckoned Zarina towards him. '< What's 
your name, eh, pet T' he asked, stroking her soft, silky hair 
admiringly. 

** 'Rina> if you please," lisped she, touching, with the point of 
her finger, the gaudy seals which hung from his watch-ribbon. 

" And I do please," rejoined the man, lifting the child on 
his knee, " for 'Rina is a very pretty name;, almost as pretty 
as the owner of it." 

" I like you I" whispered ZaxiusL 

" You do, you angel 1 By-and-by you shall like me 
better." 

There was a nervous twitching about the man's mouth as 
he spoke, and his voice fell pleasantly upon the ear. 

" Do you like Everton tofiy ?" he asked. 

"Oh, yes !" replied Zarina; "so does Clo." 

"And who's CloT 

" Sfie*8 Clo," answered Zarina, pointing to her sister. 

" Very well ; then you must buy lots of Everton toify 
with this," said he, produdng a half-sovereign. 

" Oh, that's not a halfpenny !" said 'Bina, in a disappointed 
tone, as she pushed the coin away from her, and pouted her 
redlip& 

" Indeed, indeed, Mr. Jessamy," exclaimed Emma, " you 
most not give my little girl all that money !" 

" Don't trouble yourself, my dear lady," said he laughingly. 
"A man may surely do what he likes with his own money." 

Julius now interfered, but the broad man refused to listen 
to him, and began to whistle a lively air. Emma would not 
have been surprised if he had stood up and danced round 
the room for the amusement of the children. It did her 
heart good to look at him. His presence seemed to brighten 
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tlie dingy room, and his merry laughter made her, for a 
time, forget her cares. Even Julius's face wore a changed 
expression as he watched his visitor. 

" I say, good people," exclaimed Joyful Jessy, in a tone of 
assumed indifference, "I've had no dinner, and I'm con- 
foundedly hungry." 

Emma and Julius exchanged looks. 

Joyful Jessy winked his eye. " I thought so," he mentally 
observed ; "just as I expected ! I'll warrant they've not had 
a good dinner since the first child was born. God bless them ! 
they shall have one now. Mr. Cave," said he aloud, " will 
you permit me to dine here ? There's a first-rate cookshop 
at the comer of the street. Go and order them to send us 
a jolly dinner — a dinner for us all, mind you. There's a 
pound to pay the piper, and tell the people to send lots of 
pudding for the little ones !" 

" But, Mr. Jessamy ^ began Julius. 

" Hold your tongue, and do as you are bid ! I want to be 
jolly ! Don't stare at the sovereign ; it's a good one, and 
there are plenty more where that came from," he added, 
tapping his capacious pocket. " I have been invited to 
stay by your &6a-utiful daughter ; and as I shall do more 
good here than at the Bull, amongst a lot of lazy drinking 
fellows, I should like to take a snack in your room — that 
is, with your good lady's jijer-mission." 

« But '' 

" 'No more buts, unless they're butts of wine," laughed 
Joyful Jessy. "Oh!" resumed he, "talking of wine; if 
you've half a crown out of the yellow-boy, after the 
dinner's paid for, order a half-pint of sherry for the good 
lady!" . 

"Eeally, Mr. Jessamy, this generosity " faltered 

Emma. « 

" Turn, tum, ti, turn, tiddle, turn, ti," sang he. " Hey 
diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle.* 

" / can say all that," lisped 2Jarina. 

Julius left the room to order the dinner. 

"Can you?" 

" Yes ; and Little Jacky Homer too ! " 

" You're a wo7i'der£xil little lady, I'm sure ! " 

" Will you give Clo a halfpenny ? " 
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" Of course I will, my sylphide ! " And Joyful Jessy, 
dipped his broad hand into his pocket. 

" No, no ! " exclaimed Emma, *' you have already been too 
kind. Eie, fie, 'Kina ! that which the gentleman has given 
you is more than a halfpenny ;" — ^then, turning to the good- 
natured man, she added, — " she is too young to understand 
any explanation ; she would value a halfpenny more than 
the coin you have so lavishly bestowed upon her.** 

" I won't take it back," said Joyful Jessy* " You must 
have had a hard time of it with Gyngell. I know him : 
he'd skin a flint, and his wife would help him. My motto 
is * Live and let live ! ' By Jove, here's the dinner 1 " 

And sure enough there was the dinner : a joint of 
hot meat, a dish of mealy potatoes, and a big dumpling. 
The man who brought the tray of good things told 'Rina 
that she would find plums in the dumpling — opiums as 
large as her eyes, but not half as pretty. 

Julius now appeared, with a boy who carried a mug of 
ale and a little bottle of wine. 

" Bravo, bravo ! " cried Joyful Jessy ; " you're a capital 
provider ! Now, Mrs. Cave," he proceeded, " allow me to 
assist you ! Knives and forks here, so j now the plates, and 
now a chair for 'Rina ! " 

" No, no 1 a chair for Clo'," urged the little girl. 

" Oh, by all means ! " said Joyful Jessy j " and as Clo' seems 
to be a most important personage, we'll attend to her wants 
first." 

" Plenty of pudding for Clo', please," continued Zarina. 

" Hush, hush, my darling ! " said Emma. 

" Not for the world, ma'am 1 " cried the donor of the 
feast ; " it's music, Mrs. Cave 1 I've not heard suoh music 
for many years. Here's to us all ! " and he took a deep 
teiught of the ale, " Ha, ha ! Mr. Cave, you don't eat ? 
Hang Care ! he's a surly dog, that growls even at the 
sunshine. Come, come, * you lay out too much pains for 
purchasing but trouble, " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The next day Julius and Emma reached Preston. Their 
new friend had accompanied them in their journey thither, 
and had insisted on defraying every expense attendant upon 
it. Emma had not experienced such kindness since she left 
her adopted parents ; and for her husband's and her children's 
sakes she felt doubly grateful to Him who had sent them 
help in their time of need. 

It was a large and very long room into which they were 
introduced the morning of their first rehearsal. At one end 
of the apartment there was a stage fitted up, before which 
rows of benches were ranged for the convenience of the 
audience, should the actors be so fortunate as to attract 
any. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Julius Cave ! " said Joyful Jessy, waving 
his hand and introducing his friends to the company, who 
were rehearsing. 

Julius and Emma were surprised to remark that the 
actors and actresses comprising the little company were 
better dressed, and of a superior class to what they had 
anticipated. 

"My staff is small, Mr. Cave, as you doubtless perceive," 
observed Joyful Jessy; — "small, but remarkably strong. 
Wait until you see them act." 

"I have counted six — ^four gentlemen and two ladies^" 
said Julius. 

«Pre-cisely." 

" Do you ever act 1 " asked Julius. 

" I have often tried, sir — very often ; but my attempts 
have all been failures." 

«Howso?" 

" Why, sir, I think that one of my failures was owing to 
my dress not fitting. Ill tell you all about it : we were 
acting in Cornwall, in a town where the people were great 
patrons of the drama, and where I always did very welL 
The dons of the place wanted the tragedy of ' Bomeo 
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and Juliet,' which tragedy I couldn't give them, owiog to 
the smallness of my company ; but I offered to perform one 
act of 'Hamlet,' myself representing The Prince of DenmoMrk. 
You see, I was up in the part, having studied it at school. 
Well, sir, when night came (I had a crowded audience) I 
couldn't get into the dress, which appeared to me to have been 
made for a fellow without body or limbs. However, by dint 
of pushing and pinching, I was at last fastened up in my 
black velvet vica Egad, sir, the inquisition itself couldn't 
have devised a more cruel mode of torture ! for, what with the 
pain caused by the straps and buttons cutting into my flesh, 
together with the general cow-pression of the whole of my 
body, I endured an agony beyond ^e-scription. At last the 
curtain rose, and on I walked, or rather staggered. Ctr-cula- 
tiou had almost ceased, and my hands and feet were quite 
swollen and numbed. When I spoke, my voice seemed to 
proceed from under the stage, and I became fte-wildered and 
half insane. I felt that my face was purple, and that the 
people were laughing at my discomfiture. I tried to act ; 
the stitches of my dress gave way with a crack ! crack 1 I 
forgot my words, and stuck, sir — stuck in the middle of 
the very speech with which I had designed to 6-lectrify my 
audience. I floundered on, flourished my arm, and my 
sleeve slit — ^burst up to my elbow." 

"White shirt, of course?" suggested Julius. 

" Nothing of the kind, sir ! Ah ! you may stare. I had 
dispensed with the shirt in order that the dress might be 
something easier. But to proceed. When I cK«-covered my 
bare arm I grew furious ; and when I struggled with HoraUo 
and the other fellow — ^tut, tut ! I forget his name — I burst — 
had sewing and worse thread did their work on me, — I burst 
all over. In alarm I fell on my face, and, amid the screams 
of the audience, the green baize fell upon my disgrace. That 
was the end of my acting ; I never had the courage to again 
attempt anything of the kind. I content myself by now and 
then siDging a comic song, for which, to prevent accidents, 
Tve had a dress made to fit me." 

Julius laughed heartily. 

" You see, sir," resumed Joyful Jessy, joining in the laugh, 
" I'm not fit for Shakspeare. Nature built me on too broad 
a scale. Besides, I've a bad habit of emphasising the wrong 
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syllable, which produces a comic effect, and which would mar 
the finest e-locution in the world." 

Julius was now called to rehearse his dance with Emma. 



Evening had come. In a small room adjoining the back 
of the stage were seated three women, all of whom were 
busily engaged in the mysteries of the toilette. 

" And so you have just quitted the Gyngells ? " said a 
plump little woman, who rejoiced in the name of Mrs. 
Horatio Honeybun. 

" Yes," replied Emma. — " Very little rouge, I suppose 1 " 

" The tiniest bit in the world, Mrs. Cave," responded Mrs. 
Honeybun ; " our footlights are not very brilliant." 

" For my part," said a languid voice, in aa affected tone, — 
" for my part I abominate rouge ; it vulgarizes one's face and 
spoils one's complexion. A high colour is essentially requi- 
site when one is representing a milkmaid or such-like rustic 
being ; but when one is acting a lady, it is the greatest mis- 
take in the world to use the hare's foot too freely." 

"I quite agree with you. Miss Montayne," said Mrs. 
Honeybun, ** and so does my Hor." 

" Of course you agree with me," said Miss Montayne ; 
" how can you do otherwise ? " 

" She's so clever ! " said Mrs. Honeybun, aside to Emma. 
" My Hor' says that she knows everything." 

" When we were at Gyngell's," said Emma 

" For Heaven's sake, Mrs. Cave ! " inteiTupted Miss Mon- 
tayne, "don't — don't mention that odious name. I had a 
six months' dose of it some years ago. Ugh ! I shudder all 
over at the remembratice of it ! " 

" From all I have heard of them," observed Mrs. Honeybun, 
" I should imagine that in joining us you have made an excel- 
lent exchange." 

" I hope it may prove such," returned Emma, sighing I 
deeply ; " however, I must speak one word in favour of the I 
Gyngells — the money was always certain with them ; good 
business or bad, we never went without our salary." 

"The money here is equally certain," said Mrs. 
Honeybun. 
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*' I do not see how that can be possible," responded Emma ; 
" I should think nothing could be more uncertain than 
sharing." 

** Tut ! you don't seem to understand Mr. Jessamy's 
jjlan," laughed Miss Montayne. 

" I ought to do so," remarked Emma, " for he explained 
himself pretty plainly." 

" Oh, yes ; he'd make you believe a great deal, " said Mrs. 
Honeybun, as she put on her ninth petticoat. 

" You alarm me ! " cried Emma, changing colour and 
beginning to tremble. 

" Not the slightest occasion for alarm, my dear Mrs. 
Cave,'* said Miss Montayne. 

" Not the slightest ! " chimed in Mrs. Honeybun. " Do 
I stick out enough ? my Hor' says I don't." 

"If you are any larger you'll not get through the 
entrances," observed Miss Slontayne, " and you'll monopolize 
the whole of the stage." 

" Hoop, brocade, powder and patches! — the prettiest cos- 
tume an actress can wear," said Mrs. Honeybun, glancing at 
the looking-glass ; — " so, at least, my Hor' says." 

" What really good dresses you wear !" said Emma ; " I 
shall look quite shabby by your side." 

" Nay, Mrs. Cave, you ai-e too pretty and too neat to look 
otherwise than well ; " said good-natured Mrs. Honeybun. 
" I assure you my Hor' has feJlen desperately in love with 
you. Oh, he has ! he says — ^and he's a good judge, I can tell 
you, — ^he says, that yours is the sweetest face he ever saw." 

" Nonsense ! " said Emma, blushing. " I am sure Mr. 
Honeybun has my grateful thanks for his lavish praise ; but 
I will show him the face of my 'Rina, and then hear what 
he will say." 

" The little girl of whom Mr. Jessamy talks so much ? " 
asked Miss Montayne. 

" I believe he admires my little girl," responded the 
fond mother. 

" Let him admire her as much as he pleases," said 
Mrs. Honeybun, " and pray, never refuse anything he may 
offer, for he can afford to be generous ; indeed, my Hor' says 
that he's as rich as a lord." 

" Are you speaking of Mr. Jessamy T' 
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" Certainly, Mrs. Cave." 

" I can't comprehend." 

" I don't expect that yon can." 

<< Oh, pray Mrs. Honeybun, do explain matters; for I am 
in a whirl of conjecture." 

« I'll tell you all I know about him," said she. " When 
we engaged with Mr. Jessamy, five years ago, he was 
travelling precisely in the same manner as he now travels: 
we were to share after certain expenses were defrayed; 
—such, at least, was the understood condition of our engage- 
ment. However, by some inexplicable mode of calculation, 
peculiarly his own, he has always made affairs appear in 
a most prosperous state — paying us each week, whether 
business were good or bad; indeed," added the talkative 
little woman, " Hor' says that in some towns Mr. Jessamy 
gives the people tickets, rather than we shall see empty 
benches." 

" You amaze me ! ^ said Emma. 

''The concern altogether," resumed Mrs. Honeybiin, 
'' must cost him a considerable sum annually. Look at our 
dresses, provided by him ! — ^in fact, he is generosity from 
beginning to end." 

" Is he indeed 1 " said Emma, drawing a long breath. 

" He is the happiest creature in existence, Mrs. Cave, " 
said Mrs. Honeybun ; " and he seems to take an especial 
delight in making others as happy as himself. He is fond 
of bustle and excitement : people say that he is the only 
son of a fox-hunting squire in Yorkshire, and that a young 
lady, his cousin, to whom he was fondly attached, jilted him." 

"Yes, that is exactly the tale I have heard," observed 
Miss Montayne. 

" Dear, dear ! you have quite unlinked the chain of my 
story," said Mrs. Honeybun. 

" I am very sorry, my love," apologized Miss Montayne ; 
" you were at the part where his cousin was jilting him. — I 
wish I had a chance of so doing I " sighed she, in a senti- 
mental tone. " Alas ! poor me ! " 

" Please go on I " entreated Emma ; " I am so interested 
in your tale." 

" Well, she — ^his cousin — jilted him for an old baronet, 
with a long pedigree and an ugly face. Mr. Jessamy saw 
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her on the momiiig of her wedding, and told her that he 
would turn showman, and placard his name in every town in 
England — that he would avenge (after his own &8hion) the 
wrong she had done him. The lady was awfully proud, and 
stormed at him vehemently, calling him fool and madman. 
However, he kept his promise. Wherever she went he 
followed her ; to every town in which she resided he took 
his company ; nay, more, he made a rule of sending her 
(much to the disgust of the lady and her husband) a play- 
bill, at the top of which his own name was printed in large 
red letters." 

'* What an extraordinary man I" said Emma. 
" But what was once a mere freak, or means of revenge, 
has now become his hobby ; for his cousin is dead, and he is 
still pursuing the same erratic life as before." 

^ In his conversation with us,*' observed Emma^ " he said 
something about once belonging to a booth." 

" He'd say anything to midead your guesses regarding 
himself," said Mrs. Honeybun. 

"Let this assurance suffice you, Mrs. Cave," said Miss 
Montayne ; " spite of all Mr. Jessamy's eccentricities, you 
will find him a thoroughly good man." 

" She's in love with him," whispered Mrs. Honeybun. 
" HusJi ! — ^mum — Mrs. Cave." 

" Leonora ! " said a voice, outside the door. 
" My Hor' ! " exclaimed the little woman, darting away. 
" ni introduce you to him by-and-by." 

" Ah ! " sighed Miss Montayne, " everybody appears 
happy but poor me 1" 

" Here's Hor' 1 " said Mrs. Honeybun, reappearing ; " you 
are both dressed, my dears ; and you don't mind an old 
married man, do you 1 So he may come in and look at 
me, mayn't he 1 I want his opinion as to my appearance. 
Thank you, dears ! You are permitted to enter, Hor' ! " 
she said, opening the door and leading into the apart- 
ment a handsome young man, carefully costumed — 
"now look, and tell me what you think of me!" 
she said, standing in a prim attitude. ** Oh, dear ! I 
forgot : Mrs. Cave, this is my Hor' ! Don't mind him at all, 
he's only an old married man. Let me see— when were we 
married, Hor' ? " 
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"Oil, last week," replied he, anxiously adjusting the 
flowera in her powdered wig. 

" Fiddle-de-dee about last week ! how can you tell such 
fibs, Hor' 1 Why, we've been wedded six yeara — six h&ppj 
years ! *' 

"In Cupid's calendar — (too much rouge, pet) — ^years 
count as days." 

" Just hearken to him ! " said the affectionate wife. " Oh, 
Mrs. Cave, he loves me so much ! " whispered she. 

" The curtain is going up I " shouted a voice at the door. 

" Lud o' mercy ! come along, Hor' ! Oh 1 my &n ; I am 
forgetting it 1 there — ^you'll find it on my dressing-table ! — 
thank you 1 " 

And away the happy pair hurried to the stage. 

" Ah ! " murmured Miss Montayne, " Love is blind, and 
lovers cannot see the petty follies they themselves commit." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The bright sun of a spring morning is peeping through 
the half-closed window-curtains, shedding its warm rays 
upon a little child, who, in a homely chamber, lies moaning 
and tossing on her bed; a man with pale and anxious 
face, sits watching the sufferer. He does not speak. He 
has no ears, no eyes, no tongue, for any one save her — ^his 
'Eina. And pooi little Clo' is crying for 'Eina. Alas ! 
sister 'Rina cannot play with her now. 

Emma puts her baby away, and hushes the weeping Clo'. 

A low cry of pain reaches Emma's ear, and for an instant 
her heart seems to stand still. 

" Water ! " murmurs a faint voice. 

The mother hastens to the couch. Julius takes the glass 
of water from her hand and motions her away. 

Emma clasps Clo' to her bosom, and offers up a silent 
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prayer — a mother's prayer — to her Maker, That prayer is 
for her treasure — her firstborn. 

There is a gentle tap at the door, which is presently 
opened, and Joyful Jessy, carrying a basket, enters on tip- 
toe. He glances towards the bed, then turns away, coughs, 
and wipes his eyes. 

Clo' must cease crying, he says, or 'Rina will never get 
'well —and he draws from the basket a heap of delicacies ; 
and, lastly, a dressed doll for his pet. But she is too ill to 
play with the waxen toy, so he gives it to Clo', who, with 
lier ^lumb playmate nestled close to her breast, soon falls 
asleep. 

Emma approaches the bed, to gaze upon her darling. 
J'ulius tells his wife to go away and study her part : one 
pair of eyes will be suflGicient to watch over 'Rina, and those 
eyes must be his. 

The mother looks up implorin^y ; then, with a jealous 
throb in her breast, she steals to the opposite corner of the 
room. 

Joyful Jessy is somewhat perplexed at this selfish and 
unnatural conduct ; but he is learning Julius's character — ^for 
the broad man is very shrewd 

Emma asks Joyful Jessy whether he ever had the 
measles, and whether he sufiered much pain with them ? 

He cannot recollect anything about the matter, he replies, 
but he thinks that the disease is not very dangerous. All 
people are supposed to have the measles one time or other ; 
so it is as well to get the trouble over at once as to have it 
hanging in perspective. 

She says it is singular that she too cannot remember ever 
suffering from this disease ; indeed, she is quite sure that she 
has never had it. 

If that be the case, she will be certain to catch it now. 
Joyful Jessy says ; but she must not fret, she must take all 
things calmly as he does, for " the web of our life is of a 
mingled yarn — good and ill together." 

How this man comforted her ! his voice, laden with sweet 
words, was poured into her ear, and like unto a magic balm, 
for a time healed her wounds. 

Day followed day ; and 'Rina still grew worse and worse. 
The parents had now a divided duty, for Clotilda too was ill. 
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Joyful Jessy hovered about tlie distressed family, and 
ministered to all their wants. He brought a sturdy woman, 
who carried Emma's baby-boy away — ^for the mother was 
unable now to nurse him. Emma talked of her professiontd 
duties. The broad man told her that her duty lay at home ; 
and at present she must think of none other — ^regard none 
other. 

The mother blessed him in her daily prayers. 



'Brina is getting better, the doctor says. Joyful Jessy, 
half frantic with pleasure at . the announcement, slaps the 
doctor on the back, and then capers round the chamber, to 
the infinite amusement of Clotilda, who wishes her doll could 
perform the same merry antics. Poor Clo', who has quite 
recovered from her sickness, misses her sister, and offers to 
give up her doll, with all its precious finery, if sister 'Hina 
will get out of bed and talk to her. 

Sister 'Eina, who has heard Olo's words, tries to raise 
herself upon her pillow, but has not the strength to accom- 
plish what she desires. 

Julius lifts the little girl in his arms, and her sunny head, 
covered with soft curle^ reposes against his bosom for a 
moment. 

"Papa, I want Clo'" 

Clotilda hastens across the room, and, in another instant, 
she has thrust her doll into 'Kina's arms. 

" I want mamma, Clo' ; I don't care for the doll ; ** and 
'Bina returns the toy. 

Clotilda, in disappointment, pushes away the waxen 
figure. 

"Where's my mammal" persists 'Eina, "I do want my 
mamma so bad !" 

Joyful Jessy displays a box containing a miniature 
tea service, and for a moment she is diverted by it ; but 
presently her mind reverts to her mother. 

" Mamma is asleep in the next room," says Joyful Jessy. 

" I want to be carried ; I don't like bed," says 'Eina, fret- 
fully putting her father from her. 
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"I'll carry you, my pet,'* says Julius. 

" No, no ; I'll have Mr. Jessy." 

"And so you shall," returns he, extending his broad 
bands. " Meanwhile, Cave, go to your wife > the doctor 
says that she's low this morning — extremely low." 



" Indeed, Mrs. Cave," said Joyful Jessy, "I wiU have my 
own way. Change of air will do us all good. What say you 
to Scarborough?" 

« What can I say to you f faltered Emma. " What can 
I say but — God bless you !" . 

« That's right ; that's right? God bless us all, pray 1 1 Now, 
is it to be Scarborough 1-^sea air will strengthen 'Bina ; the 
doctor strongly advises sea air.'* 

" We shall never repay your kindness, Mr. Jessamy." 

" Who seeks repayment for an act of love ?'* asked he. 

** You are a most unselfish man." 

" Not quite unselfish, for I love little *Rina." 

" Oh, my children ! my treasures 1 what should I do with- 
out ye ?'* murmured Emma. 

" Pre-cisely ! what should / do without 'Rinal'* exclaimed 
Joyful Jessy. " I should be lost ma'am — lost in a fog, with- 
out a lamp to guide me — ^for that child has fastened round 
my heart. I'm not ashamed to admit ihe fact, re-markable 
as it may appear, the child not being my own.'* 

*' 'Bina will return your affection some day." 

" Will ! She does return it, ma'am ; bless her dear, gentle 
eyes ! I assure you, Mrs. Cave, I never saw such eyes — ^no, 
I have lived in the world forty-five years, twenty of which 
I have been a wanderer, and I never saw eyes that spoke, 
as 'iiina's speak, of the bright spirit within." 

" May He who bestowed upon her such rich beauty guard 
her through life's thorny pathways!'* said Emma fervently. 

"Amen 1" 

"What a friend you have been to us, to be sure 1" re- 
sumed Emma ; " and now you think you have not done 
enough, and desire to take us all to Scarborough." 

-" I don't desire," laughed Joyful Jessy ; " no, no ; no soft. 
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silky words from me — I insist, ma*am h What do you say 
to that, Mrs. Caver* 

"Why, that, like good children, we will obey your be- 
hests." 

"J^aj-actly ! Spoken like a dear, sensible woman. Now 
listen : there is no occasion to remove your baby from liis 
nurse — ^therefore we'll leave him behind. Nay, don't hoist 
the flag of disappointment in. your face ! I tell you you will 
have sufficient nursing and work without your infant. You 
are not yet strong, and 'Kina cannot get along at all without 
her mother's care." 

" Poor Clo', nobody thinks of thee !" mused Emma. 

Of course, Julius offered no obstacle to the proposed 
change : that 'Bina would benefit by it was enough for him. 
Great, however, was the company's surprise when Joyful 
Jessy informed them that they were all to proceed to Scar- 
borough, as he had procured a large assembly-room there, 
which afforded every convenience for dramatic representations^ 
having a stage already erected, and many other advantages. 



It is near sunset on a bright June day, when the company 
come in sight of Scarborough, seated on its steep rock, near 
which are such craggy cliffs that the town is almost inacces- 
sible on every side. The scenery around Scarborough is 
charming ; but the ships in the harbour particularly delight 
'Rina, who is never tired of watching them, and the distant 
fishing-smacks (which she calls big flies) are a perfect marvel 
to her. By-and-by the boats near the shore, and 'Eina sees 
that they are filled with shining fish, and the little girl 
wonders more and more. Joyful Jessy tells her that some 
day he will take her in a boat, a nice boat, painted green 
and white, in which she shall have a sail out-r-out, oh ! ever 
80 far, and back again. 

The broad man and the child are quite companions to 
each other. Hand in hand they wander along the sandy 
beach, or climb high cliflfe, from which they can watch the 
tiny skiffs in the far-off glittering waters. He tells her of 
distant lands across the wide ocean — elands where the oranges 
and the purple grapes grow. 'Rina is interested, and she 
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asks so many questions, that Joyful Jessy becomes sorely 
puzzled how to answer her. He really must brush up his 
memory, especially as regards natural history, for his pet 
insists upon knowing all about the lions and the tigers, and 
the huge elephant, which they saw the other day in Womb- 
well's menagerie. Then 'Bina grows weary, and Joyful 
Jessy carries her to a shady nook behind a rock, and both 
sit down and rest awhile. The cool sea-breeze is fanning 
their heated cheeks, and the murmuring waves ai*e filling 
the air with a dreamy, melancholy music. The child'a 
hands are locked firmly together, and her eyes are fixed upon 
her companion'a face in a gaze of intense curiosity and 
wonder : he is recounting the story of Little Red Biding 
Hood. When the tale is ended, 'Eina remains silent ; her 
lips are quivering, and her blue eyes are glistening with 
tears. Joyful Jessy has a wallet that contains some biscuits 
and a small flask of port wine. 'Eina likes the sweet bis- 
cuits, and does not object to a little of the wine, because 
Mr. Jessy says that it will make her well and strong. 

Julius is at rehearsal, and Emma and poor neglected 
Clotilda are strolling in the neighbouring fields ; for Emma 
is still very weak, and feels herself unable to bear the sea- 
breeze. Clo' gathers the buttercups and daisies, and carries 
them to her mother. There is a rippling brook at their 
feet, and Emma and her child are gazing into its clear 
depths. Clo' flings a buttercup into the stream, and gleefully 
claps her hands as she watches it dance about in the current 
for an instant, and then glide gracefully onward — onward — 
onward. There are birds soaring high in the air, birds whose 
glad voices please the little girl, and fill her mother's heart 
with pure emotions. She draws Clotilda close to her bosom, 
and silently caresses her. 

" Ma, why do the birds sing V asks she. 

"Because, my darling, they are happy," the mother 
replies. 

*• I never hear you sing, mamma." 

Emma kisses Clotilda's cheek, upon which she leaves a tear. 

She is now dreaming of her children's future life, and 
praying that it may be unclouded as the azure vault on that 
sweet summer day. 
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People soon learned to recognize the broad man and the 
beautiful cbild who accompanied bim in bis walks — ^for Joyful 
Jessy seldom walked alone. He bad become quite an im- 
portant personage in Scarborougb,. for be bad set all the 
gossips in the place cbattering and speculating on the 
probable relationship existing between tbe little girl and 
the odd-looking man. Joyful Jessy bas turned instructor ; 
and, in addition to tbe biscuits and wine, bis wallet now 
bolds sundry books. Tbere is one volume, full of bigbly- 
coloured pictures (on tbe artistic merits of wbicb but little can 
be said) tbat informs tbe reader that '^ A was an apple, and 
B was a book, D was a dunce, and C was a cook." This is 
'Bina's first lesson-book, and, after she bas conned her task, 
another volume is pulled out of tbe wallet, and Joyful Jessy 
reads either of Jack and the Bean-stalk, or of Cinderella and 
the Little Glass Slipper. 'Bina is not quite satisfied with 
w£at he bas read ; she desires to know what became of all 
the heroes and heroines. 

" Did Cinderella die, Itfista Jessy ?" 

" Oh, yes ; I suppose so." 

" Like my dickey-bu'd 1" 

" ^re-cisely." 

" And what did they do with her 1 " 

** Hey ! bless my heart 1— do with her ! Why, they buried 
her, of course." 

" Oh, Mista Jessy ! and what did they do with the glass 
slippers ? " 

" Humph ! I can't «r-actly tell — ^I should think they were 
worn out long before she died, es-pecially if she danced 
much." 

" And what did Jacky do with all his money, when he 
died?" 
, « Well, really I can't tell." 

" Please, I want to know very bad." 
; " Do you, my fairy 1 Well, he left it to build churches." 

" What a good boy ! " exclaimed 'Rina. "I have been to 
€burch with my mamma." 

" Have you, pretty one 1 '* 

" Some day we are to have a boat, and to sail out a good 
long way — ain't we, Mista Jessy ? " 

" Yes j and we'll catch some fish for mamma's dinner." 
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** And some for Clo's dinner too 1 " 

** De-cided\y, Clo' mustn't go without her dinner.** 



It was a sweet Sabbath mom, and the bells of the churched 
and chapels were calling, Come— -come-~-come ! 

Julius was reading a London newspaper, and Emma was 
dressing her little girls, when JoyfulJessy made his appearance. 

" Good morning, MrsL Cave ! " said he, sitting down and 
fanning himself with his pocket-handkerchief. '^Got the 
0b8€rver,eh, Cave ? Well, what are they doing in Parliament 1" 

" I don't know," replied Julius ; " I never read politics." 

" Humph 1 " said Joyful Jessy drily. " Oh, Mra. Cave, 
I'm forgetting : there's a lad outside, with something for 
'Eina. Here, come in my lad !" 

*^ A hat ! " exclaimed Emma, removing the lid of the box 
brought by the boy. " Oh, Mr. Jessamy ! — trimmed with 
blue ribbon ! — ^Come hither, my pet ! — Mr. Jessamy, you are 
ever thinking of us ! — How very becoming, to be sure 1 — I 
shall never, never repay your kindness, never 1 — Such a 
pretty contrast with her hair. — Julius 1 Julius ! look at 
Zarina ! " — and the proud mother lifted her beautiful child 
upon a table, in order that she might be seen to the best 
advantage. The boy took up the empty box. Clo' wist- 
fully regarded it, thinking that perhaps within it there might 
be a hat for her. Alas ! no ; he closed the box-lid, and left 
the apartment. Emma longed to try how Clotilda would 
look in 'Rina's new hat ; but the mother feared that such 
an act might be misconstrued. 

" Is 'Kin a ready to go out ?" asked Joyful Jessy. 

" Are you going to walk ? " Julius inquired. 

" No ; we-are going for a long saiL We shall not be back 
till evening ; so, don't be, alarmed. I have cold pie, and 
chicken and ham, with some wine j therefore 'Pina will be 
well fed — ^no fear on that score." 

*' It is quite calm, I hope, Mr. Jessamy 1" said timid Emma. 

" Not a ripple, ma'am." 

''How dehghtful sailing must be to those who are not 
nervous ! " said Emma. 

" i?e-markably so : eff-peciallyin such weather as the present. 
When I can get a large boat — a, very large boat, — ^in which 
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you will not be afraid to sail, I shall take you all out ; we'll 
make a regular day of it. The Honeybuns are good sort of 
people — very good sort of people ; and Miss Montayne and 
I will sing duets, and we'll be as merry as grigs. Keep my 
promise in your memory : do you hear, Cave ? I should like 
to give the folks a treat — * all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,' and I don't like dull boys. No, no ; give me 
bright, sparkling, happy beings. I never was sad an hour — 
except when 'Kina was ill ; but she is well now, and I'm not 
going to be sad any more. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

" What's dull 1 " asked 'Rina. " Is dull being naughty T 

"Cave, I shall have to provide this little lady with a 
'"Walker's Dictionary,' for every third word I utter she 
wants to know its meaning." 

" You should not ask too many questions, my darling," 
said Julius. 

" But, papa, I want to know so bad," urged 'Rina. 

" That's 'Rina's general complaint," observed Joyful Jessy, 
laughing boisterously. " She cannot find a shell on the 
beach — not a single shell — but she will ask me fifty questions 
regarding it. (7on-found the jade ! she has made me feel how 
ignorant I am. I thought that I was pretty well iw-formed on 
most points ; but she has convinced me to the contrary, 
and I find that I really have forgotten much of the stuff I 
learned at school. Law bless you I / couldn't tell you any- 
thing about the stars, those luminous bodies that appear in 
the nocturnal firmament ! — ^that's not bad, Cave, is it 1 
There's something grand and imposing in the sound of 
Ivmdnous bodies and noctv/mcU Jlrmament — ha I ha ! The 
moon might be made of cream-cheese for aught /could prove 
to the contrary." 

" What is the time, Mr. Jessamy ? " asked Emma. 

" Dear, dear ! " exclaimed he, looking at his watch ; " how 
I've been chattering ! why it's near eleven o'clock. Como 
along, 'Rina I Good morning, Cave ; good morning, mamma- 
Emma!" 

" Good morning — good morning." 

And Joyful Jessy and 'Rina are gone. 

Emma goes to the window, and watches them hasten down 
the narrow street — ^yes, she watches till the broad man and the 
hat with the blue ribbons have quite faded in the distance. 
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Emma put on her bonnet, and Clotilda brought hers, 
which the mother silently tied on, and then kissed the brow 
of the quiet child, whom nobody thought it worth while to 
notice. 

Ding dong ! ding dong ! went the bell. 

" We shall be late," observed Emma. 

"Where are you going?" asked Julius, putting down his 
newspaper. 

" To church. I told you yesterday that I wished to attend 
the morning service, if possible." 

" Humph I And my dinner 1 " 

" I will return home time enough for that." 

"When did this religious fit seize youV asked he sneer* 
ingly. 

"I seldom have an opportunity of visiting a place of 
worship " said Emma meekly. " In my poor father's life- 
time" 

"There, you'd better be ofij or else we shall have a 
showerr^ 

Poor, aching, lacerated heart, there is no rest for thee ! 
Go and pray 1 HE will solace thee. 

Emma hurried along, almost glad to escape from her home. 

" How harsh he still is ! " thought she. " I wonder whether 
he is jealous of Mr. Jessamy's love for 'Eina. I should not 
regret being Julius's wife if his manner were a little — -just a 
little — ^kinder towards me. A few months hence there will 
be another mouth to feed. H!ad it not been for Mr. Jessamy, 
Heaven knows what would have become of our children. Oh ! 
if Alice and Mr. Kidly could but see them, I should be for- 
given, I am sure. Julius is already talking of teaching 'Bina 
to dance ; and he is ever speculating on her beauty, her pro- 
bable talent, and of one day bringing her out at the grand 
opera in London." 

Emma entered the church, and the current of her thoughts 
instantly changed. The swelling tones of the organ woke 
up her best feelings and softest emotions. Her tears flowed, 
and she reproached herself for not being more humble and 
obedient. In her prayers she mingled the name of their 
bene^Eictor, and she wished that he had not gone out in the 
boat on the Sabbath. 
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^< Lovely day, sir," said the boatman, as he touched his hat 
to Joyful Jessy. " I'll lift the little lady in." 

" Thank you. BEas a basket been brought 1 " 

" All right, sir. Step in, please sir ; the tide is ebbiu' 
fast." 

" Why, there's hardly a breath of wind stirring, boatman.'* 

'^ Wait till we're from under this cli£^ sir, and you'll find 
that there's a pretty stiffish breeze.** 

" Kot too much, I hope, boatman. Eemember the child." 

" All right, sir," replied the man, as he hoisted the saiL 

For some minutes the little vessel glided gracefully through 
the smooth water ; then she scarcely appeared to moT% so 
gentle was the air. 

" It's comin', sir ! " said the man, 

" What's coming ) " asked Joyful Jessy, glancing at the 
receding shore. 

" The wind, sir. There she goes ! " exclaimed the man ; 
^ there's not a boat in Scarborough can lick the SusmiJ' 

" But she's very small," observed Joyful Jessy. 

" Size am't got nothin' to do with her sailin' qualifica- 
tions." 

" Yours is a hard life," remarked Joyful Jessy, after a 
glance, " roughing it through aJl sorts of weathers." 

" 'Taint nothin' when you're used to it." 

" Well, 'Eina, how do you like the sail 1" 

"Oh, I should like ta be in one of those big ships 
yonder." 

*' What ! you would go away from me 1 " 

*'!N"o; I should like papa, mamma, Clo', and you to go 
with me." 

" And where should you like to sail to if we were in a big 
shipl" 

" To Robinson Crusoe's Island." 

" Bless me 1 what an adventurous spirit" 

« Please, I want to know" 

" More, a great deal more, than I can tell you !" rejoined 
■'oyful Jessy, laughing. 

« Ain't she a-goin' it, ar 1 " said the boatman, as the Kttle 
vessel, impelled by the rising breeze, cut through the foam- 
ing waters, and ever and anon dipped and curtsied, and 
the rose high again, splashing the silvery spray around her. 
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" Trim, sir ! " said the boatman. 

"Dowliatr' 

" Sit a little more to wind'ard." 

" Precisely," said Joyful Jessy, shiftiDg his position. 

"Oh, my hat ! my hat ! Mr. Jessy,** cried *£ina suddenly, 

JoyM Jessy rose instantly to catch at the ribbon of the 
hat 88 the wind bore it past him, and in so doing lost his 
balance, rolled overboard, and disappeared. 

The boat, relieved of a heavy weight, bowed, gunwale down, 
to the wind, and ^ot through the foaming water like an arrow. 
The maoi instantly put the helm down, the little vessel hove 
to, for a few seconds the sail flapped idly, a couple of strokes 
with an oar brought her head round, the canvas filled again. 
And she shot back to the spot where Jessy had disappeared. 
All this was quickly done — so^ quickly that the foam bubbles 
she had lefb in her wake had hardly vanished as she tacked 
back to the scene of the accident. 

The half frantic child was hanging over the side of the 
boat and calling upon Mista Jessy. 

"Sit still, miss !" said the man, as he stood up gazing 
round, but Jessy had disappeared. With one haiad on- the 
rudder, the fisherman k^t hb boat in the eye of the wind, 
while with the other he grasped a rope. 

" I sees nothin' !" he muttered, uneasily, " Crood lor' ! I 

hope he'll not be drownded — sit still, miss Ah, there 

he is, sure enough !" he exclaimed, as Jessy's head rose for a 
minute above the water — his struggles had carried him some 
distance from the boat. " Keep up, sir ! keep up,, sir !" cried 
the man, flinging the rope towards him — the cast was a bad 
one, for his right hand was on the tiller. " I could saive him 
if I could jump overboard, but with this breeze, and no one 
at the helm, the boat would go oat to sea quicker than I 
could swim — if she didn't capsize." Jessy struggled towards 
the rope but his strength was gone — he threw his hands 
up wildly and aaak. 

'^ Missed the rope ! sunk again ! that's the third time — ^no 
hope of him now — ^he's gone snre enough — we shan't see 
him again ! " 

After several minutes of breathless watching, the boat- 
man threw himself down in the stem of the emit, with a 
blank look of despair. 
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The accident had been so sudden and startling, that he 
could not realize the event : it seemed to him like a terrible 
dream. Had there been a storm^ a capsize, or a collision, 
the drowning of two or three men would have been regarded 
by him as a natural occurrence. But in smooth water, within 
half a mile of another sail, and without any capsize, to lose 
a life, was frightful to contemplate. Half an hour was vainly 
spent in tacking to and fro over the spot where Jessy had 
last risen and disappeared. At length, when all hope was 
extinct, the boatman silently turned the little vessel's bead 
and in a short time ran her ashore at the foot of the pier. 



CHAPTER X. 

"Now, where do you live?" asked the boatman, as he 
lifted the child out of the little vessel. 

" I don't know," sobbed 'Bina, in bewilderment. 

"He wam't your father 1" said he, jerking his head to- 
wards the water. 

" Oh, Mista Jessy, Mista Jessy !" cried the child, in a wild 
tone. 

"He warn't your father 1" repeated he abruptly. 

" No." 

" Then what's the use of cry in' ?" said the rough man. 

« I can't help it." 

" Dang the hat 1 it war all through the hat as he war 
lost. Where do you live ?" 

" In a house," replied she innocently. 

" I knoVd that much 1" said he, impatiently. 

" In a street," added she, between heavy sobs. 

" Lor' a mercy I Does anybody know you T 

" Yes, Mrs. Honeybun." 

« The parson's wife r 

" I don't know," replied 'Rina, crying bitterly. 

" Come along 1 I'll take you to church," said the boatman, 
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" we shall get there just before service is finished, and may-be 
the parson's wife will tell me all about you." 

" I can't walk fast," said 'Eina, trying to keep up with the 
man's rapid footsteps. " My head is so hot." 

The boatman tied his handkerchief across the child's head 
to protect it from the sun's scorching rays, and then lifted 
her in his brawny arms, and carried her towards the church. 

" The service is over !" he exclaimed, " we're too late ; the 
people are all coming out." 

" Oh, my mamma !" cried 'Edna, pointing up the street — 
"see, there she is!" 

"Where?" 

« And Clo', too !" 

"Where?" he repeated. 

" There, there ! oh, take me to her ! please, take me to 
her 1 oh, please do !" 

" Your little girl, mum !" said the boatman, approaching 
£mma. 

" 'Eina ! " exclaimed the mother in surprise, and snatching 
the kerchief from the child's head. " Good Heaven ! what 
does it mean ? Where's your hat 1 What has happened 1 
Where's Mr. JessamyT' 

"Oh, Mista Jessy — Mista Jessy!" cried 'Eina, with a 
fteBh burst of tears. 

"Who are you V* said Emma, distractedly turning to the 
boatman. 

" Bill Brown, at your service, mum." 

" No— no ! I — that is — are you a waterman 1 " stam^ 
mered Emma. 

" Yes : I owns the StMcm," 

" Where is Mr. Jessamy 1 Why do you bri^g me my 
child 9 Has any accident occurred ?" 

" It's alius terrible to tell women bad news ; they takes 
on so," muttered the man. " Howsomdever ; somebody will 
have to tell her, and I suppose it's my dooty like." 

" Well, well ; speak !" 

The boatman told his tale in a rough, blunt manner, 
and Emma learned that her best friend was no more : yes^ 
that joyous, kind, affectionate heart had for ever ceased to 
throb! 

The boatman left her : and, more dead than alive 
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she staggered borne, the bearer of the frightful tidings to 
her husband. 

Julius sat stunned and trembling ; while Emma drew her 
children to her bosom and wsept convulsively. 

'Bina, sobbing and shivencg, attempted to explain how 
the sad acddent had taken place. 

The mother*s heart was wrung with anguish, and the 
child's speech became choked and indistinct, and her "wild 
grief found vent in a fresh gush of tears as the never-to-be- 
forgotten Boene rose vividly before her memory. 

Emma tried to sooth and hush her sorrow; but the 
child continued her cries. She could see " Mista Jessy," she 
said, struggling in the deep water. 

The mother clasped her child in a gentle heartfelt 
embrace, and again strove to calm her. Julius rose and paoed 
the room with unequal, nervous tread ; while Emma thon^^t 
of their bene&otcnr and their happy future, which had 
vanished — ^fled with him. What was now before them 1 she 
dreaded to contemplate the misfortune whidi had, in one 
ahoit hour wrecked all their hopes. 

Poor Emma kissed the helpless little creature who clung 
to her breast, and still moaned complainin|^y. JnMus pat on 
his hat meehamcally, and left the room ; then rushed down 
the stairs into the street, and proceeded to seek ihe boat- 
man whose name Emma had remembered, and mentioned 
to her husband. 

Julius found the maa, and learned from his iips tbe par- 
ticulars of the late accklent, l^e news of whida, in a few 
hours, spread all over Scarborough. Almost everybody had 
seen the '^ broad man ;" and grettt sympathy was evinced for 
Joyful Jeily's sad fate, even by thoee who had merely seen 
him once. People thought of ^e litde giii's bereavement ; 
then of the man's glad '^oe, so full gi£ smiHng goodness. 

Boats, filled with sturdy men, were seat cot to drag for 
the body— but their search was fruitless — ^the tide must 
have carried the corpse out to sea. 

Thus perished poor Joyful Jessy; the generous, warm- 
hearted friend of the stroUei's family \ 

Emma mourned their benefiftctor deeply, and wept with 
'lUna for him whose cheerful voice would never more stir 
tip the pulses m their sorrowful hearts. Weep on Httle 
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*Rma : bright may be tby future career ; voices may praise 
thy wit and beauty ; but no voice will fall upon thy ear 
with accents truer than his. Hands will clasp thine, sweet 
'Eina — ^hands soft as velvet in their touch— but not one with 
grasp more honest than the broad palm that now lies cold in 
the deep, fathondess ocean-grave in which thousands peace- 
fully slumber. 

• *•**# 

In a few days the little company was broken up and 
scattered ; the caravan, dresses, and properties were seized 
by the landlord for the rent of the building lately occupied 
as a theatre. 

As the weekly salary paid to Julius during his engagement 
with Mr. Jessamy had been a much larger one than he 
had ever before received, and as he had endeavoured by every 
means in his power to save, this blow did not fall upon a 
penniless man. Nevertheless, where there is a fiimily of 
children to provide for, money flies quickly. There was 
the youngest child that had been put out to nurse ; what 
was to be done about it^ To fetch it home was an act not 
to be dreamed of Qit present ; therefore Julius told his wife 
that as their scanty means would not permit them to recall 
the boy, for a time she must rest contented without him. 

Such conduct appeared to Emma like child-desertion. 
Would Julius send the nurse any money? she timidly 
inquired. Would her child be well-treated if left longer in 
the woman's charge 9 

Julius assured Emma that all matters should be well 
with the boy ; at all events as well as he could afford to 
niake them. 

There was no help for her, so she submitted. 

A fortnight had now elapsed, and Julius and his feunily 
were still in Scarborough, still out of engagement. The 
contents of their purse had dwindled considerably. Emma's 
anxieties and sufferings were brooded over in secret. Her 
health (whidi had long been impaired) could ill bear further 
trials, and sometimes she would give way to fits of repining 
and melancholy, that for a while utterly prostrated her 
strength. For her children she must struggle, and for her 
children's sakes she prayed to live. Daily— hourly, she sup* 
plicated Heaven to spare her to her darling little ones, and a 
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fervent prayer rose up in her breast that her husband's heart 
might be softened towards her. 

Days passed on ; all Julius's applications for an engage- 
ment failed, and one disappointment followed another. 

At length Emma broke down, and took to her bed. A 
parish doctor was called in ; he prescribed nourishing food, 
port-wine, and quiet. 

Emma would have written to Alice and Mr. Bidly for 
assistance, had she known her old friends' whereabouts. 

It was at this sad period that the mother sounded the 
depths of 'Bina's love for her. How beautifully the child's 
affection showed by that weary sick-bed ! How earnest was 
her sympathy ! How sweet was her companionship ; her 
whole soul seemed to bend to her mother. Bina's hand was 
ever ready with the cup of cool drink ; and her low-toned 
voice was angel-music to poor Emma's ear ; and dearer and 
dearer, each day, she prized the loving glance of those deep 
blue eyes. 

Clotilda, though too young to demonstrate much feeling 
towards her mother, nevertheless loved her in her own quiet 
way — Gloved her better than any one on earth, 

'Kina was only five years old, but her mind had far out- 
stripped her years. The reader must not imagine, however, 
that 'Hina was a wondrous child, possessing great and un- 
heard of precocity of mind ; no, the simple fiict is, that 
she was wiser, and more thoughtful and sensitive, than most 
children of her age. 

The clouds of adversity again darkened over the stroller's 
home, and want, gaunt want, stood on its threshold. Julius 
felt that it would be impossible to keep their situation a 
secret from his wife ; for the landlord of the house in which 
he rented two hiunble rooms, was becoming importunate for 
the arrears of rent due to him, and Julius's last sixpence was 
expended. 

The next day Clotilda cried for bread, and Emma, in 
affright, seized courage and questioned her husband Regarding 
his means. 

The truth was told ; they were penniless, without a crust. 

Emma insisted on her few clothes being instantly pawned ; 
she did not expect ever to rise again from her bed, she said, 
but if Heaven saw fit to restore her health she should be most 
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grateful. She seemed to feel stronger since she knew their 
difficulties had come to the worst. She knew that some plan 
must be speedily adopted to procure bread : she could not 
lie in her bed and watch her little girls starve. 

" Give me a sheet of paper out of that drawer," said. 
Emma, raising herself and endeavouring to steady her voice. 

Julius gave her the paper. 

'* Now, the pen and ink." 

" What more 1" asked Julius surlily. 

"A few moments' quiet while I gather my thoughts," 
replied the wife. 

" To whom are you writing 1 " 

'* To the Honeybuns ; they are in Hull I believe." 

"And what good do you expect to result from writing to- 
them?" 

" I expect nothing," stammered the pale woman I " I only 
hope, Mrs. Honeybun loves little children, and would not. 
hear that mine are wanting food without rendering me some 
assistance." 

" Pshaw-! what assistance can they render ? " 

" I know not," replied Emma, flushing with sudden excite- 
ment; "I feel an almost uncontrollable desire to write to 
them. I have a presentiment that my application will bring 
good to us." 

« From the Honeybuns % " asked the husband. 

" Yes, from the Honeybuns ! " was Emma's reply. 

" How is the postage to be prepaid ? I haven't a ferfching. 
We can't ask a favour in an unpaid letter." 

" I will explain — I will apologize. They will make every 
allowance for such an omission when they reflect." 

**And do you think they'll take the trouble to reflect 
about us and our difficulties ? " 

" Poor Mr. Jessamy did so," rejoined Emma. " Oh, 
dear ! I forget that 'Eina might hear me ; she shudders and 
sometimes cries bitterly at the bare mention of his name." *" 

" So ; because one man was generous towards us you sup- 
pose another must be the same ? All men are not alike." 

"True, all men are not alike," rejoined Emma with a 
sigh, resuming her pen and writing rapidly. 

** I don't know how the Honeybuns got such an engage- 
ment," said Julius musingly; "in a regular theatre too \ 
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All ! as Oraggsbridge used to say, * Fortune brings in some 
boats that are not steered.' " 

JEknma started at the iiame of Oraggsbridge. Ob, bow 
much did it recali to her memory! Her dear parents. 
Her happy home with Alioe and Mr. Bidly, her love for 
Julius, her hopes, those sweet spring-flowers with which the 
young imagination decks life's rugged highway, those flowers 
that wither one by one as we journey onward. Did Emma 
regret her marriage with Julius 9 No ; there is a love in 
woman's heart with root so strong that even cruelty will 
£ul to tear it out. 

The letter was finished. Julius, read the trembling scrawl 
at the contents of which he pished and pshawed and shrugged 
bis shoulders significantly. 

" "Well, will it do 1 " said Emma, almost dreading a reply. 

^ You may send it if you like ; / didn't pen the humiliat- 
ing rubbish." 

^Oh, Julius ! it is for our little ones that I am begging !" 
cried Emma, clasping her thin hands and raising her pure 
fjGtce imploringly ''were it not for them I sho^d pray — 
pray to die." 

** Here, give me the letter, and I'll post it** 

" You are not angry with me ! ** 

*' Tut ! give me the letter ! " 



CHAPTER XL 

"Mind the stairs, Hor'," cried a merry, musical voice 
<* Which door did you say, my good woman f " 

" The fust to the left," was the answer. 

« Thank you 1" 

Mrs. Honeybun knocked at the first door, as directed. 

" Come in," said a faint voice. 

*' Bless me ! in bed ?" exclaimed Mrs. Honeybun, as she 
rushed into Emma's apartment. 
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" Ob, dear ! go baek, Hot' — >go back I poor Mrs. Dave is in 
bed, and you can't come in." 

" Yea, yes, be may," gasped Emma. ^ I am very ill, and 
can't get up. I — ^I — God bless you for coming to me ! 
I am overpowered — ^I never expected tbis 1" 

" Come in, Hor'," said Mrs. Honeybun, ^'and walk gently, 
for poor, dear Mr& Oav€ is very ill, and shockingly nervous. 
Where is your husband ? — ^and where are the pnedoirB Httle 
ones ?" 

'* Gone out to—" 

'' To what ? I must hear aboat all yoor troubles," said 
Mrs. Honeybon. '^ I have sneh lots of news to tell you 
conoeming myBel£ Now, what's your hm^aiid gone out 

to do r 

Blimna pcuated to her left hand in eigni&oant aUence* 

'' Crood gracious ! I never heard of sudi a thing esc^t in 
'Isabella or the Fatal Marnage.' Oh, Hor', jcist fancy being 
forced to sell or pawn 4»ie's wedding-ring ! Never mind, 
we'll get it back iar you. Oh, we hav« had such good 
fortune!" 

" You are in mourning," remarked £mma. 

" Yes, but our hearts are not ao," lauded JVCrs. Honey- 
bun. 

^'lieofiora, you are chattering away, :and never asking 
what you can do for Mrs. Oav«," said Mr. Iik»neybun. 

^'Oh, you dear, good, thoughtful oreature!" said she. 
** Y-oa know what a sOly noddle sits on my shoulders, 
don't you t Well," she contintied, addressing Emma, *- what 
can we send for that will do you good, and make you well 
again?" 

" Send the woman whom we talked to down stairs for a 
cooked fowl and some wine," wkijs^ered Mr. Honeybun. 

** And some bread, noodle ; you are fijrgetting the staff 
of life." 

Mr& Honeybun left the room, but returned after the 
absence of a few moments. Slie had given the landlady a 
sovereign, and desired her to send directly for the requisite 
refreshments. 

" How is it you are in Scarborough ?" inquired Emma. 
" I looked for an answer to my letter, 'tis true, but never 
dreamed of receiving such a response as this." 
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" Oh, Hor* ! tell her all," said Mrs. Honeybun. 

" What, from beginning to end ?" asked he. 

" Yes j now, go on, dear, and don't exaggerate, my love." 

^^ That, mj dearest Leonora^ will not admit of any 
exaggeration." 

" There ! he's just the old thing, you see, Mrs. Cave," 
said the happy wife ; " not a bit of difference in we either, 
is there, Hor' r' 

He smiled affectionately, and she continued — 

'* I meant, my dear, when I spoke of exaggeration, that 
you were to tell our story in the simplest words." 

" I know, my darling — I know, but I must have my joke." 

" Of course you must, Hor', dear, and you shaU, Now 
begin." 

" Here's the wine, I suppose," said Mr. Honeybun, rising 
and opening the door. 

" Yes, and some biscuits, I hope," said Mrs. Honeybun, 
jumping up, and uncovering the tray brought by the woman. 
** All right ! we shall have the fowl by and by, eh 1" 

The woman answered in the affirmative, and bustled away. 

" Now, a glass of wine and a biscuit for Mrs. Cave, and 
then for our story," said Mrs. Honeybun. 

" I am most anxious to hear it," returned Emma. 

" There, Hor' ; don't you hear 1 She is most anxious to 
listen to our romantic narrative." 

" Indeed I am," said Emma. 

" Well, when I was a boy at school — I must commence 
my history from the time I was at school, eh, Leonora 1" 

" Oh, certainly ; the details are too interesting — at least, 
so / think — to be cut or curtailed, as we do our bad parts 
in stupid plays." 

" Very well, Leonora," submitted the good man,^^ when I 
was a boy at school, my mother died, and my father, who 
was a doctor — you may have heard of a Doctor Honeybun, 
Mrs. Cave 1" 

" Never mind whether she has or not, my dear Hor' ; 
if you go on halting after this fashion, you will never 
advance." 

" And n;iy father, who was a doctor," resumed he, " mar- 
ried again.^' 

" Oh," interrupted Mrs. Honeybun ; "Ido think marry- 
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ing a seoond time quite shocking. Hor', if I die first, you 
must continue a widower ; I shouldn't rest in my grave if 
you took a second wife !" 

'^ Leonora^ I shall have to begin my recital all over again 
if you persist in these interruptions." 

" Well, dear, I beg a thousand pardons." 

" Married again," continued Mr. Honeybun ; " and when 
I went home for the holidays, I found that things were not 
as they used to be." 

" Of course not." 

"Leonora!" 

Mrs. Honeybun put her hand over her mouth, and her 
husband proceeded — 

" My stepmother found fault with everything I did, and 
perpetually scolded me." 

" Cro8& old thing I " muttered Mrs. Honeybun. 

Her husband looked up reprovingly, and she coughed in 
her handkerchief. 

"And perpetually scolded me," repeated Mr. Honeybun, 
taking up the dropped link of his story. " Well, holiday 
after holiday I visited my home, and on each of those visits 
I found my stepmother more and more disagreeable. At 
last an open rupture took place ; I quarrelled with her, and 
ran away from home." 

" Hadn't he a spirit 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Honeybun. 

" I w^ only sixteen when I ran away from home, with 
two pounds — ^my last quarter's allowance of pocket-mQuey — 
in my purse. Of course I didn't know what I should do, or 
even in what direction I should turn my footsteps. It so 
happened that in the first town I reached there was a com- 
pany of players. I had always been extremely fond of the 
drama, and when in London, where my £a.ther lived, I had 
esteemed a night at Drury-lane or the Haymarket theatres as 
the greatest treat London could afford. However, to make 
a long story short, I got introduced to this company of players, 
and being a smart figure, they permitted me to go on and 
deliver a few lines. I performed my part so well that they 
gave me another, of greater importance. Thus I advanced 
in public fiivour, while my purse emptied, and my wardrobe 
disappeared piece after piece. One day I took courage, and 
confided to the manager my situation, and also my desire of 
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adopting tlie stage as a profession. Well, I becmeie an actor, 
and very traxiqT:^y the years passed on, fbr I was pleased 
with my duties, and my taskmaster was indulgent, easy, and 
kind. I was now twenty. We were acting in BmgbskoTi" — 

"Now listen, Mrs. Cave!" cried Mrs, Honeybvn ; "for 
here begins the most interesting port of the relation.*^ 

'' One erening there was a specsal performatne^ imder the 
immediate patronage of all the boarding-sehools in the place. 
I on that occasion played some sort of Hnfofrtnaate fellow 
who was out of luck and out at elbows at the same time, who 
was in terrible want of a dinner, and didn't know where to 
get one. I belieye I cut a moat deplorable fignre in the part, 
and created considerable sympathy for my snpposed starving 
condition. On the very next day a hamper, directed to 
Horatio Honeybun, Esq., was left at the stage-door o£ the 
theatre. I examined the card of address, wHch wAs written 
in a neat, lady-like hand, and wondered excee^ngly who 
could have sent the hamper. I went on specnlatxeg as to its 
contoits, instead of at once opening the Hd and finding out. 
At last I got a lad to carry the myatmous basket to my 
losings, whither I followed, anzicms to inspect my present. 
As I stood, knife in hand, reac^ to sever the cords which fas- 
tened the lid, I paused in doubt : was it an ia&cnt, or a portion 
of a murdered body, that lay concealed under those plaited 
twigs 1 I had heard of sodi ahocMng events as babies or 
mangled limbs being sent in hampers, and perhaps Z had been 
chosen as a victim by some miserable mother or sanguinary' 
murderer* I fiung the knife down in a state of nervota ter- 
ror, and paeed the room for a few moments ; at length I grew 
desperate and with a trembling hand I cut the cords, tore 
open the lid^ to look upon — a neat layer <^ hay ! I heard 
no breatiixag, I marked no motion, I could smell nothing 
but the fresh hay. Come, I said, gaining confidence, there ap- 
pears to be notlnng mischievous here, so I'll risk a further 
examination. With these words I removed the hay, and 
discovered three bottles of wine, a large p^ a bag oi ginger- 
bread nuts^ a paper of sugar-candy, and a letter written on 
pink paper and sealed with red wax. ' Dear sir,' commenced 
the epistle,— ^ pray excuse the liberty I take in forwarding 
fco you this little present ; I am sorry for your poverty — 
very sorry ; it is so wretched to be hungry, I think ; and I've 
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quite cried about you. I wish I could send you some clothes^ 
for I am sure you would look well in good cloihe% and I am 
certain that you deserve to be well dressed. I hope that you 
will find the pie nice ; I bought it at a confectioner's in the 
Marine Parade, where I walk every day that the weather is 
fine and the streets not wet, for papa is so afraid of my catch- 
ing coldy that Mrs. Stammers, my governess, who lives in 
Sussex Square, never permits me to walk out when the pave- 
ment is damp. Hoping that you will enjoy the wine and 
pie, and soon get a new coat, I remain, yours truly, Leonoba 
Brand.' Then there was a postscript, which stated that she 
had signed her name quite by mistake, and that I must not 
look at it for the world ; ^e trusted that I shouldn't be 
able to make it out, as she had twice drawn her pen through 
it." 

'' Stop, Hor', dear, I want to give Mrs. Cavehalf a glass 
more wine," said Mrs'. Honey bun ; "and as I am oonvineed 
that you are tired, I shall give you a little drop also." 

^ Now, am I to proceed, Mrs. Gave 1" asked Mr. Honeybnn. 
" I am so afraid that Z am fintiguing you." 

" Not at all," repHed Emma ; '* I feel quite interested in 
yovr narration." 

" I knew you would be," said Mr& Honeybun. 

Of coarse the letter was from one of the boarding-school 
misses befor<» whom I bad acted <hi the preceding evening. I, 
laughed heartily at the simplicity of the little maiden, and as I 
sipped the wine which herbounty had provided, I vowedl would 
rest neither night or day till I had discovered my feminine 
admirer. I had not much trouble, either to find Mrs. Stam- 
mers's educational establishment, ov to discover her boarder, 
Leonora Brand. By means of a little bribery, I coaxed one 
of Mrs. Stammers's servant maids to convey a letter to the 
fair Leonora, and we met — loved — and the day on which 
she ran away from the educational establishment in Sussex 
Square, she became my wife." 

" Indeed I did," said Mrs. Honeybun with tears in her 
eyes, " and I have never had cause to regret that day !" 

" Well, Leonora learned to act ; and, being a quick clever 
creature, soon prattled through Chamber-maids and Country- 
girls, and we managed to get along till my old manager died, 
and we were thrown out of engagement. Having no children 
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we struggled on till we joined Mr. Jessamy, where we had 
the pleasure of meeting you, Mrs. Cave. Now, I didn't tell 
you that Leonora was the daughter of a rich merchant, who 
would not own her after she had married an actor." 

"No!" said Emma. 

" Her father died," continued Mr. Honeybun, " a year 
^fter our union, and though she was an only child, he left all 
his wealth to a distant relative, who died last week ^" 

" And who has left me all the property that my papa 
bestowed upon him !" said Mrs. Honeybun. " Now isn't it a 
wonderful story ?" 

" I congratulate you heartily, my friends," said Emma. 

"Yes, we received the good news two days before the ar- 
rival of your letter," continued Mrs. Honeybun, " so we left 
the theatre — ^gave up our lodgings, and hurried hither (for 
H*r' has taken a great fancy to Scarborough), — and now, 
what can we do for you ? " 

" I am grateful for your prompt attention," said Emma. 

" You've nothing to be grateful about," rejoined the good- 
natured little woman, " so don't bother yourself." 

" Don't bother yourself," chimed in the husband. 

" Nothing but deep and sore distress," said Emma, "could 
have tempted me to trouble you." 

" Now, it strikes me that we had better retire for a while," 
said Mr. Honeybun, " and when your husband returns you 
can tell him all about us, and we will look in again in the 
evening." 

And after many kind words, Mrs. Honeybun slipped a 
couple of sovereigns into Emma's band, and hastily left the 
room, followed by her husband. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Old Time, the clock-setter — that bald sexton, Time," 
despite his many years, — ^hath right nimble limbs; and on, on» 
unceasingly he gallops, shifting the scenes in this life's 
drama, and with touches of his magic scythe, working 
wondrous changes. We cannot clog his footsteps, or stay 
his flight one single second. He writes his name in every 
face and too ofben erases from our hearts love's flrst impres- 
sions. Moreover, he is the great physician who healeth all 
wounds. 

Four years have fled since the events recorded in the last 
chapter— four years of toil and suffering to Emma, who .is 
now the mother of five children. Through the kindly aid 
of the Honey buns, Julius and his &mily were relieved from 
their distress. After a time, Emma partially recovered ; an 
engagement was procured, and again they were wandering 
from town to town. It is impossible to detail all the hard- 
ships and trials to which poor Emma and her children were 
daily exposed. Wretched lodgings, scanty meals, incessant 
study and practice, combined with the constant wear and 
tear of mind and body, rendered such an existence a posi- 
tive burden. But endurance was strong within the mother's 
breast, and uncomplainingly she bore her hard and bitter 
lot. Had Julius been an aflectionate companion, Emma's 
life (despite its countless difficulties and sore vicissitudes) 
would have glided on happily ; for, in her heart '' love was 
an eternal plant." 

Julius's every hope was centred in Zarina, whose beauty 
each succeeding day developed more and more. 

"She will one day be a great star," mused Julius ; "let 
her but reach London, and her fortune will be made in no 
time. In the great city, beauty, they say, is more prized than 
talent ; but 'Hina possesses both those treasures, for she is 
lovely and clever too. Ay, all London shall one day ring 
with the praises of my 'Rina. I have dreamed of that vast 
metropolis till I have grown quite heart-sick. I have ability, 
energy, and youth, and one day I shall have preferment. 
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Yes, it shall come : I need then sue no longer, for I shal] 
be able to command that which I have craved so long. 
Somebody called wealth a bauble — a plaything for the weak 
and vain. Bah ! that somebody was a fool, whose stomach 
never ached for food ; whose limbs were well protected from 
winter's nipping cold ; whose fireside shone brightly ; whose 
soft pillow, unruffled by care, pelded him sweet repose. 
Ha, ha ! there will come a day when / shall clutch this 
bauble, wealth : I see all — all I desire — ^in the &]>off future ! 
'Bina is the pilot who will guide us into safe anchcHVgeL'* 

And with this hope in his heart, Julius worked day and 
night : his mornings were spent in instructing his two little 
girls in the rudiments of dancing, and his nights were de- 
voted to his business. Julius gradually altered his manners 
as 'Eina grew older : he was less harsh to Emma— or rather, 
his harshness had assumed a dif^rent form. He patronized 
and domineered, and affected a fussy importance and dicta- 
torial style ; he was evidently preparing himself for some 
marvellous change of position. He dreamed — day-dreamed ; 
. he built castles in the air ; he lolled in an imaginary carriage 
with his 'Rina by his side. Sometimes in these wild vapoury 
visions, puffed up with conceit, he would see a mob sinround 
and unhorse his vehicle, and drag it through the streets 
to his handsome house in one cf the west-end sqoarea 
Anon the scene would change, and 'Bina, with a coronet on 
her brow, stood gHttering before him. 

One day Emma returned home from rehearsal before her 
husband : scarcely had she crossed the threshold of her 
apartment when 'Rina^ with a letter in her hand, caaat 
skipping round her. 

** Look, look, mamma, at what the postman brought ! — a 
letter, with such a big seal, for you, mamma ! " 

" A letter for me, my child I ** said Emma, throwing off 
her shawl. 

"Yes; indeed, mamma! M-r-s. C-a-v-e, — MrsL Cave; 
there ! now won't you believe it's for you 1 " 

« And oh, mamma ! " cried Clotilda, **on the seal thera's 
such a fiinny thing, which we can't make out." 

"Let me see," said Emma, taking the letter, and 
examining the seal : •^ oh ! my dears, this is meant to 
represent a sphinx." 
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" And what's a, sphinx, mamma 1 ** asked 'Bina, putting 
her hand on the letter—" No, no, don't read it till you tell 
me what a sphinx is." 

" You must ask your papa ; I am not learned," 

The door opened, and Julius entered. 

" Oh, pa', Tm so glad you are oome J " exclaimed 'Bina, — 
" what's a sphinx ? " 

" The sphinx, my darling, is a fahulous monster, with the 
head of a woman, the wings of a hird, and the daws and 
body of a lion." 

^* Oh, my ! and ma' has all that on her letter I ** said 
Clotilda. 

" What letter ? " inquired Julius, his fece flashing, 

" Here it is ! " said Emma 5 " I have not yet broken the 
seal ; I am wondering who could have written the epistle." 

" Pshaw ! just like woman's folly ! " exclaimed Julius in 
an impatient tone. " Here, get my dinner ready, and I'll 
read the letter. 

" Very well, dear Julius," was the quiet rejoinder. 

"'Tia from the Houeybuns," said he, after a moment's 
pause. 

" How kind of them to think of our poor selves 1 " 

" 1 don't see anything particularly kind in their penning 
us a few lines ! " returned Julius ; '* I dare say that flighty 
little woman, Mrs. Huneybun, has nothing to do, and is 
glad to get a chance of chatting, even upon paper." 

" Oh, Julius ! they were very good to us ; I shall never 
forget what I owe thenf." 

" Pooh ! do hold your tongue, and let me read the scrawl ! 
AL, as I expected, all about her Hor' ! regular woman's 
gossip ; all angles crossed and recrossed ; — there, read it 
yourself 1 " 

" Your dinner is ready ! " said Emma ; " and now, children, 
eat yours; and, 'Rina, be careful how you feed Alphonso." 

" Yes, mamma." 

" They are living near Newcastle-upon-Tyne," said Emma 
peimsing her friend's letter, 

*• Oh, are they]" 

" Yes-^— " and here Emmia read on for a few moments 
« Oh, what do you think, Julius «" 

** What now ]• 
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*' You'll never guess what has happened." 

" I sha'n't take the trouble to do so/' 

" Do try, dear Julius ; its so extraordinary — so unexpected; 
at least, I mean that / didn't anticipate such an occurrence. 
Do guess !" 

" Don't tease me to guess," said the husband petulantly j 
" but if there is anything worth telling, tell it at once." 

*' Mrs, Honeybun has just been confined with ^" 

"Twins!" 

"Oh, Julius, how wonderful that you should guess!" 
exclaimed Emma. " I could never have dreamed of such 
an event taking place. Just fancy Mrs. Honeybun with a 
couple of in&nts." 

*^ Capital playthings for rich folks." 

" I hope the children will bring her joy." 

" Bring her fiddlestick ! " exclaimed Julius. " There, don't 
bother me with any more of this rubbish ; keep it all to 
yoursel£" 

Emma sighed softly, and silently commenced a perusal 
of the second sheet of note-paper. She was pained to learn 
her husband's ingratitude and utter forgetfuhiess of the great 
services rendered them by the Honeybuns, and for some 
minutes her eyes were fixed on the paper she held, while 
she mentally repeated the following lines : — 

** Blow, blow, thou winter wind ; 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude : 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen ; 

Although thy breath be rude, 

" Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

"And now, my dear Mrs. Cave," read Emma,— "now that 
I have told you so much about ourselves, I will tell you 
something that I have reserved as a sort of bonne bouche^ 
I think that is the word, but, indeed I am not sure about it, 
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as I have nearly forgotten all the French I learned at 'Mrs. 
Stammer's, in Sussex-square. I hope my news will please 
you very mucL Hor' wanted to write a business-like letter 
to your husband, but I wouldn't let him do sa Now, 
dear, dear Mrs. Cave, open your eyes very wide ! Hor' has 
procured you both an engagement at the new theatre in 
Newcastle, at a joint salary of three pounds per, week — ^you 
can join immediately. Your little girls will be engaged 
nightly, or otherwise, if you will make the terms easy to 
Mr. Murden, the manager anxl sole proprietor. Let your 
husband communicate with him directly. I shall be so glad 
to have you near me, to teach me how to become a good 
mother ; for, oh, dear Mrs. Cave ! I am ^o awkward and 
puzzled about certain things : only think of two babies 
coming at once, before I had had one to get my hand liQ. 
I never was so surprised in all my born days — no, never ! 
Hor^ is asking me when their little &ces will grow white, 
and when they are likely to cut their teeth; which are 
indeed matters I know nothing about. Make haste and 
come to Newcastle. Good bye ! 

" Leonora Honeybun." 



Emma read the last page again. Could she believe her 
senses? Were they at last raised out of their poverty? 
were they indeed engaged at a respectable theatre? No 
more wanderings ; a certain home — at least for a time. 

'' My children, come hither," she cried, bursting into tears, 
and drawing her two girls close to her breast. 

" What is the matter, mamma ? " asked Clotilda. 

** Is your head bad again ?" inquired 'Eina, placing her hand 
upon her mother's brow. 

" Oh, Julius IJulius ! — husband !" and then there followed 
a fresh burst of tears. 

" Good Heavens ! Emma ; what ails you ? " exclaimed he. 

" Head — read the letter, dear Julius," cried Emma. "God 
bless them for thinking of us ! Head 1 ** 

** Are you crazed, Emma ? " 

*' It is enough to craze me," rejoined she. " Read — read 
every word on that page ! " added she, thrusting Mrs. Honey- 
bun's letter into Julius's hand. 
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With a changing expression of countenance Julius perused 
the contents of the closely-written sheet, so carefully crossed 
and recrossed. Did a blush mount to his cheek ? Did his 
heart reproach him for his ingratitude as he silently re-read 
the tidings of his good fortune ? Emma blessed her kind 
friends over and over again, and in her joy almost smothered 
her children with fond caresses, while her husband sat taci- 
turn, with contracted brow and moody face. 

Emma looked at him anxiously ; she was longing to hear 
him speak. 

" Humph ! " ejaculated he, at last biting his nails. 

"Yes, dear Julius." 

" Humph ! — three pounds per week ^ 

** Oh ! how thoughtful of the Honeybuns to procure us 
such •• 

** Hush ! I am calculating." 

" Let-^et me help you, — ^let me participate in all your 
thoughts," cried Emma, rising, and flinging her arms round 
her husband's neck. '* This great happiness makes me nearly 
wild with delight ! I — ^I — oh, Julius, Julius ! fether of my 
children, draw closer to me ! I have shared your sorrows, 
suffer me also to partake of your gladness ! " 

** There, there, that will do," returned he, withdrawing her 
arms fh>m their tender, loving clasp. ** This is but a trifling 
change in our condition, and scarcely worth noticing; so 
don't make any fuss about the matter." 

"A trifling change scarcely worth noticing!" repeated 
she, retreating to her chair, into which she sank cold and 
trembling. 

"You require so many explanations,* he said impa- 
tiently. 

" I cannot understand your indifference !" rejoined she in a 
low tone. " Can anything be trifling to you which is so 
much, oh I so very much, to us all % " 

" You are easily contented — ^you have no ambition." 

There was a long pause. 

" Do you intend to accept Mr. Murden's offer t " Emma 
timidly inquired. 

" Of course I do," was the rejoinder. 

"Have we sufficient money to defray our travelling 
expenses to Newcastle 1 The distance " 
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'* What foolish questions you contrive to aak 1" inten-upted 
Julius. *'How ccm I have money enough to remove my 
family, seven in number, a hundred miles) " 

" What, then, are we to do ? " 

'* Write to the Honeybuns> and ask them to lend us five 
pounds." 

" Julius ! " exclaimed Emma ; " five pounds ! You cannot 
ask them for such a sum." 

" I don't intend to ask them." 

** Julius, I cannot comprehend you." 

** You must write to Mrs. Honeybun, and arrange the 
business." 

"7 must? Oh! indeed, indeed, I cannot; they have 
already behaved so generously towards us." 

** Well, they are wealthy ; a few pounds one way or the 
other will be of no consequence to them." 

<<We are under such very weighty obligations to the 
Honeybuns." 

" Confound it !— do I want to be informed that Queen 
Elizabeth is dead ! " 

" Hush ! hush ! dear Julius, and coolly view the matter in 
its proper light. Can I possibly solicit a loan from those to 
whom I am so deeply indebted f " 

'* Don't argue the point ; I hate argument, especially with 
a woman. Will you do as I request 1 — ^yes or no." 

*' Is there no other mode by which we can raise a small 
sum of money ? " 

" I know of none, so do as I tell you." 

Emma wrote to Mrs. Honeybun, and the following post 
brought a letter from her, containing a five-pound note and 
two bits of hair cut from the heads of the twins. 

"Of course— just as I expected!" said Julius, putting 
away the bank-note. "What are friends worth if you 
can't make use of them. I knew you had only to ask the 
favour." 

" Julius, we must repay this loan the moment we have the 
power to do sa God bless her dear, generous heart ! " 

" Humph — a good little woman ! " said Julius, " but 
absurdly silly — good-natured people generally are so." 

Emma gazed reproachfully into her husband's fece. She 
thought of Jo}'ful Jessy's benevolence, and how sadly she 
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missed his compassionate tenderness : she had never deemed 
him silly— oh, never. 

"We shall change our name," said Julius, suddenly 
awaking from a fit of musing. 

"Change our namel" echoed Emma. '-^What do you 
meant" 

*'Mr. and Mrs. Cave will never do. Cave doesn't look 
well in a playbill," pursued Julius. 

Emma was perplexed. 

" No, we must have some name that will strike upon the 
eye and ear — ^some foreign title that will be remembered." 

<' Is it possible 9" exclaimed Emma. 

" Is what possible 1 " 

"That you meditate assuming another—" 

" I have it now : Cardonizzi ! — the very thing ! — Car- 
donizzi — that shall be our cognomen for the future ! " 

" Are you in sober earnest, Julius 1 " 

" Mademoiselle Zarina Cardonizzi ; Monsieur and Madame 
Cardonizzi." 

« Julius ! " 

" Hush ! give me a pencil or pen and ink directly ! •* 

In this manner Emma was informed of the new appellation 
adopted by her husband. She was not consulted, or in any 
way regarded in the matter; for in all things Julius was 
most selfish. 



I must now go back in my story, and ask the reader to 
return with me to the dingy apartment over the grocer's 
shop in Pilgrim Street, at Newcastle, described at length in 
the opening chapter of this book. 

The dance was finished. Julius put his violin into a 
green-baize bag, while Emma and her two little girls took 
off their practising dress, and arrayed themselves in walking 
attire, ready for their first rehearsal in the Newcastle 
theatre. The baby and Alphonso were confided to the care 
of the boy, Claude, to whom Emma gave sundry motherly 
instructions and warnings. 

The stage entrance was soon reached. Julius gave his 
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name to tlie doorkeeper, and with an air of imporf.ance passed 
onward, followed by his pale trembling wife and daughters. 

Arrived at the wings, they stood for a few minutes lis- 
tening to the rehearsal, which had already commenced. 

'' Oh, dear Julius," said Emma, in alarm, ^' I hope IVe not 
been wanted!" 

" In what scene do you begin ? " 

" The third," was the reply. 

" I wish I could see the manager ! *' said Julius, anxiously 
peering toward the manager's table, at which, under a blaze 
of gas, sat a large handsome woman, whose rich dress made 
poor Emma shrink back into the dark entrance, ashamed of 
her own mean habiliments. 

" What scene is on 1" asked Julius, addressiug one of the 
actors as he made his exit from the stage. 

" The first," was the answer. 

" Thank you," said Julius, in his mildest tone of voice. 
"Will you please to point out to me Mr. Murden, the 
manager 1" 

" Law, bless you 1" rejoined the actor, in a nasal tone ; 
" you'll not see Mr. Murden until rehearsal's half over. He's 
an invalid — at least he fancies himself such, — and his wife 
humours him in all his fencies. He never makes his appear- 
ance here till near twelve o'clock. She's the manager ; if 
you have any business you must go to her ; for the governor, 
when he comes, will be too ill to listen to you." 

" She's the manager, then," said Emma> glancing towards 
the gaily-dressed lady, ^ 

"Manager and manageress," replied the actor, with a 
laugh ; " die doubles the parts. Oh, she's a smart one, I can 
tell you 1" 

"Silence in the wings," said Mrs. Murden, in a tragic 
tone. "Where's the call-boy 1" she added, addressing the 
prompter. " Where's that ass. Pops 1" 

" Here, ma'am," said a dwarfish man, with a red head and 
remarkably broad shoulders. 

" Can't you keep silence in those wings ?" asked the lady. 

" I tries, mum," returned the call-boy ; " inderfatigabley 
tries, mum. Night and day I indeavours to keep thim 
blessed wings in peace and quiet, but my labours isn't of no 
use in that respect ; they pays no 'tention to «»y vice, not they.** 
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^ The people or the wings f " demanded Mrs. Murden. 

^ In course, the people." 

« Why didn't you sooy the people, then ?" 

<' There," muttered Pops, in a complaining tone, ^ there ; 
that's alius what I gets when I takes extra pains to render 
my conversation legerable and correct." 

<< What are you muttering about 1" asked the lady, giving 
the man a push. '^ Do keep silence in the wings, or I'll stop 
rehearsal!" 

^Silence,, ladies and gen'lmen 1" bawled Pops, mshing 
into the first entrance, ^mebody in the dark applied a sharp 
rap upon the call-boy's hat, which suddenly covered his eyes. 

<' Oh, my noo 'at ! my noo 'at !" cried Pops, returning to 
the manager's table ; ^ it's spoiled, mum ! Oh, Mrs. MuH^en, 
I never were in sich an howdacious theatre in all my bom 
days," and the man almost whimpered over his crushed 
beaver. 

The prompter whistled, and the scene changed. 

There was a pause. 

** Well ! " said Mrs. Murden, turning to the prompter ; 
^what are we waiting for) What a/re we waiting for, 
Mr. Grumby 1" 

*' Winifred Haztedean^ the maiden of the cottage," replied 
the prompter, taking huge pinches of snufiC 

"Winifred!" repeated she, sneezing violently,-— " drat 
your snuff-taking propensities ! you've set me sneezing, and 
my eyes are in a state of fiery inflammation. Go away, and 
shake yourself ! Pah ! nasty stuff !" 

" All right, ma'am : after this scene Pll attend to your 
orders !" growled old Grumby. 

" Now, now ; where's the maiden of the cottage % " 
screamed Mrs. Murden, rapping the table. " Pops, have you 
called hei T 

Poor Pops was caring for his broken beaver, and paid no 
attention to the lady's question. A cuff, bestowed by no 
very gentle hand, fell upon his ear. 

"Will you heed your business, sir?" said Mrs. Murden, 
angrily. 

" Yes, mum ; who's wanted ?" 

" Look to your call, and don't ask meP^ 

** I lost my call when somebody distryed my 'at !" wailed 
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Pops disconsolately. *' Oh, dear; I wish I weren't so small ! 
liobody respects me — my size makes every individual treat 
me ill with impurity. Please, Mr. Grumby, who am I to 
calir 

**The maiden. Go to the green-room, quick!" said the 
prompter, smuggling a pinch of snuff into his nostrils. 

" Lor, lor, what a life is mine ! " soliloquized poor Pops, 
as he hastened to the green-room. *' More kicks than half- 
pence appears to be my hunentahle lot in this wale of tears. 
She don't care how hard she thumps — not she, indeed ! I 
wish she didn't wear rings, though. — ^The maiden !" shouted 
he^ thrusting his head into the green-room. 

An old lady rose, and followed Pops to the stage. 

** "Well ; what do you want. Miss Mendham ?" asked the 
manageress, addressing the old lady. 

"I was called." 

** Dear, dear ! " exclaimed Mrs. Murden ; " what confusion 
is here ! you were called ? 

" Most distinctly !" replied Miss Mendham. 

** You precious imp !" cried Mrs. Murden, catching hold 
of the coUar of Pops's coat ; " you were told to summon the 
maiden ! how dare you insult or joke with the ladies of my 
company!" 

** I did call the maiden !'* returned Pops ; " I'm sorry if 
Pre made a mistake." 

** No mistake at all ! " rejoined the old lady, in a severe 
tone ; ** my character is not like some people's : my character 
is unimpeachable !" and with a withering look, she made 
her exit. 

''Go again," said Mrs. Murden, releasing Pops's collar, 
" and now see if you can perform your errand properly. Call 
Madame CardonizzL" 

"Yes, mum," and Pops again proceeded to the green- 
room, in which he at last discovered the maiden of the 
cottage. 

Emma, who had not been introduced to Mrs. Murden, 
made her entrance, and the business of the scene commenced. 

"Humph! she's tolerably pretty!" said Mrs. Murden, 
aside to the prompter. 

"Too thin, ma'am ; nothing of her," rejoined Grumby. 

** True, she's of the lathy style," said Mrs. Murden, with a 
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shrug ; " but most women, nowadays, are made up ; they 
have no natural dignity whatever." 

^' Few can boast of a figure such as Mrs. Murden's," ob- 
served the prompter. 

" Grumby, you snuffy old thing, I'll not listen to your 
rubbish," simpered the lady, in a more pleased tone. 

" * Fat, fair and forty ' " 

"No such thing, Grumby! I flatly deny the 'forty.'" 

Grumby shook his head. 

" Well, you do take tremendous liberties with me !" 

" I must take something, to make up for my small salary," 
retorted the prompter. " Oh, Sarah, Sarah 1 I know your 
age to a day. Wasn't I at your christening 1 " 

" How can I tell t " snapped the lady. " Do hold your tongue ! 
I don't want to have my age trumpeted all over the world. 
Murden, though only thirty, looks older than I — ^for Tve 
worn well ; you, yourself, say I have. Then, what does it 
signify about one's age ? A woman is ever young while she 
retains her beauty." 

When Emma had finished her scene, Mrs. Murden went 
up to her and bade her welcome : she said she hoped Madame 
Cardonizzi liked her part — she was very sorry Mr. Murden 
was not at rehearsal, but he was a poor suffering invalid, 
who was little fitted to do anything, — in fact, she really did 
not kn6w what would have become of him, had he not mar- 
ried her. She believed Madame had a charming little girl, 
who danced divinely— at least, so the Honeybuns had in- 
formed Mr. Murden. 

Emma said she had ttoo daughters, who both danced very 
prettily ; they were in the green-room — if Mrs. Murden 
pleased she would fetch them. 

Then Julius joined his wife, who presented him to Mrs. 
Murden. The lady made a thousand apologies for the ab- 
sence of her husband, and for the cold manner in which the 
Cardonizzis had been received. If people could only guess 
what business she had to transact ^ and how many refractory 
persons she had to manage, they would make due allowances 
for her apparent lack of courtesy, and her sometimes brusque 
behaviour. 

Julius hastened to the green-room, to fetch his children ; 
and in a few seconds Mrs. Murden was lavishly caressing 
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them. The lady was loud in her praise of the little girls : 
they were lovely, she said ; she had never in her whole life 
looked upon such exquisite faces ; she really was puzzled to 
say which of the too augels she admired most ; but Mr. 
Murden would soon decide for her ; his judgment on points 
of feminine beauty was quite extraordinary. Madame must 
take care of the little darlings, for they were precious 
gems. 

'Eina and Clotilda were lost in speechless astonishment at 
the fine lady's rustling silks and gUttering trinkets. The 
heavy gold chain with its numerous and mysterious appen- 
dages — ^the massive brooch-pendant, ear-rings, rich bracelets, 
and many finger-rings, all were observed by the children, 
whose awe for the magnificent lady increased as they gazed 
upon her sparkling presence. 

At last, 'Bina gathered courage to look into Mrs. Murden's 
eyes. How large, dark, and brilliant they were, with their 
long sweeping lashes ! — and her hair too, how black and glossy 
it was ! Her complexion, which was like unto a ripe peach, 
surprised the child. With pain in her heart, she compared 
it with her mother's pale, worn countenance ; instinctively 
she shrank from the bold, handsome woman, and gently 
placed her arm around Emma's fragile figure. 

Clotilda, who was seldom noticed by anybody, felt £9isci- 
nated by the lady ; and before the rehearsal was over 
Mrs. Murden and little Clo', were tolerable friends. 

Of a sudden the business of the stage was broken up by 
the entrance of a tall man, swathed round in a tartan scarf. 

Mrs. Murden sprang u^ dashed past the people in her 
way, and flung her arms around the man's shoulders. 

** My Edwin ! why did you venture out ? " asked she, in 
silvery accents. 

" Why, my precious ! I couldn't exist away from you any 
longer," replied Mr. Murden, in a drawling tone, and sigh- 
ing deeply. 

" Ah, flatterer ! " said she, drawing her husband towards 
the table ; " I hope Kitty attended to your wants, and gave 
you the draught as prescribed." 

" Yes, my angeL" 

She loosened his throat-wraps, which half enveloped his 
face, and shook the snow off his hat. 
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"Here— Pops r 

« Yes, mum." 

" The easy-chair, directly I •* 

« Yes, mum." 

<< And a footstool 1 " 

"Yes, mum." 

" I don't deserve all this kindness, my Bopsy." 

" Humph ! " growled the prompter, " are we to go on, 
Hra. Murden ? " 

** In a few moments," replied the lady. 

" Here, mum," said Pops, arranging the easy-chaiv and 
stool by the manager's table in the middle of the stage by 
the footlights, where, I must inform the reader, all 
managers' tables are placed during the time jof rehearsal 

"Where's the piece of carpet. Pops?" inquired Mrs. 
Murden. 

^* I dunuo^" replied the call-boy timorously ; " I looked 
for that there piece of c^Urpet a whole blessed hour." 

« When ? " demanded Mrs. Murden, sharply. 

** This very mornin'," rejoined the victim ; " I know'd it 
would be wanted." 

" Go and search, for (mother hour !" said the lady. " Is 
it to be supposed that Mr. Murden can sit with his feet on 
the bare cold stage }" 

" Lor, lor I " grumbled the prompter ; " she never thinks 
of mi/ frozen limbs 1 Bah ! she makes me sick with her 
Edwin, and her fussy ways ; and all the while grudging me 
my snuff as if she paid for it." 

" Now, how do you feel, Edwin ? " inquired Mrs. Murden, 
as she folded her velvet dc^tk around his legs. " Better )" 

'^ Nothing can make me feel better ! " wailed he. " Oh, 
this shocking, shocking health of mine ! I suppose you have 
not been able to get on^-you found the piece intricate, eh ) 
I ought to have been here two hours ago ; but really I had 
not the strength to raise my head from the pillow. 
Dearest, my toes are like ice ! " 

« Pops I" 

" Yes, mum." 

« The carpet ! " 

« 'Taint nowheres to be found, mum." 

'' Then fetch the stage baize ! " 
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" It's in the property-room, mum, an d ■ " 

** * Were it in Rome,- I'd have it'— so, Tanish ! " 

^ Don't, Bopsy ! don't speak so loud I Tm terribly nerTous 
this morning," said the invalid. 

« Poor sufferer I " 

" Poor ninny ! " muttered Grumby, violently stampiiig his 
feet, in order to warm them. 

" Who's making that horrible noise, Bopsy % ^ 

^ I, sir ! " replied the preunpter abruptly : *' I have been 
sitting in this chair, sir, for three houn^ and I am nigh 
frozen l" 

" Oonfottiid it, then, get on with buainesB 1 /'m not in» 
terrupting it, am I, Bopsy 9" 

'*No, Edwin, darling ! " rejoined the lady ; then, tuning 
to Grumby, she said, '* You snuf^, spiteful old thing ! if 
you weren't a sort of connection oi mine, I should send you 
packing, in no time ! There, now, what's the use of looking 
at me in that reproachful manner — you know I don't mean 
half the things I say, old curmudgeon ! " 

The prompter shook his head. 

** Oh, Sally ! — age will come to yom some day [ " 

'< Wdl, I know it will I and I hope I shall take to it 
gracefully." 

At this moment Pops and the stege*carpenter appeared, 
bearing the baize, which they arranged under and around 
Mr. Murden's chair. 

" Now go on with the scene ! " said the lady. 

•* Yes, by all means; get on, Grumby I" said Mr. Murden; 
" that is, if you intend to go through the farce to-day I " 

" We shall not have time for the farce to-day, sir," re* 
turned the prompter. 

" Then you must make time," said Mrs. Murden, aside to* 
Grumby ; '' if he is in the mood to rehearse^ let him 
do so." 

'< Humph ! how she humours him in all his whims and fan* 
desl" mused the old man. ''Ah, Sally, Sally! I much fear he'U 
be a sharp thorn in thy side some day. I think I know the 
smooth gentleman better than thou dost ! thou hadst better 
have remained a widow, and hoarded thy few hundred sove- 
reigns for the winter of thy life, than to have wasted them 
on this hypocritical rascal, who, when he has fleeced the«j 
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will break thy heart and forsake thee. Ha ! all may go 
well for a time— but, wait, wait ! " 

'^'Gad! who's she?" exclaimed Mr. Morden, suddenly 
starting up in his chair. 

At this time Mrs. Murden was busy giving instructions to 
the property-man. 

" Did you speak, sir ? " asked Pops. 

"Who's she 9" 

"What she did you illood to, sir?" 

" Confound your stupidity ! " exclaimed Mr. Murden, in 
a low voice ; " don't bawl so ! come nearer to me. Is my 
wife looking — ^I mean — is — \b Mrs. Murden within hearing 1 " 

" No, sir," rejoined Pops j " she's gone off with the pro- 
perty-man." 

" I wish to Heaven she had ! " muttered the loving hus- 
band. " Now, tell me who she is — she in the dark woollen 
shawl?" 

« She, sir ? " said Pops ; " she's the Maiden of the Cottage, 
Madame Carbonextra." 

" Oh, ah ! to be sure. I forgot all about those people, said 
Mr. Murden ; " go and—" 

" Mum, sir," said Pops, putting his finger to his nose j 
" here's the governess." 

^* Pops ! " said Mrs. Murden. 

« Yes, mum." 

" There's a vile cat in the theatre." 

"Yes, mum." 

" I saw her just now at the wings ; the wretched little 
monster." 

" Yes, mum." 

"Pops!" 

" Yes, mum." 

"See that the creature's drowned." 

"Yes, mum," returned Pops; then drawing close to the 
lady, he said, in a deep husky voice, " ' Must I perform the 
deedextanter?'" 

" I don't care when its done so long as it w done," replied 
she ; " bring me some proof of her death. Pops, or 

" Certainly, mum, FU bring you her tail." 

" Is my Bopsy so cruel as to kill poor pussy ? " said Mr, 
Murden. 
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" My dearest Edwin ! poor pussfy, as you call her, nearly 
killed your wife." 

''My angel, you alarm me ! When did this terrible business 
occur ) " 

" When I died the other night in Belvidera/* 

" Yes, go on ; what happened then ? " 

** Well, the whole audience was in tears ; for you know 
how effective my death-scenes are." 

" Charming ! " sighed the husband ; " you won my poor 
heart when you died in Juliet — ^but, go on with your story." 

" My body," proceeded the lady — " my body was lying on 
the stage in the midst of solemn silence, only broken at 
intervals by the sobs of the audience, when, by some unfor- 
tunate chance, the curtain stuck ikst and would not come 
down." 

'' Confound the stupid drop-men ! — ^to ruin my darling's 
death- scene." 

** Of course I couldn't tell what was the matter, as I lay 
with my eyes shut. In a moment,. I felt something warm 
touching my face : it was the tail of an animal. Knowing 
how the place was infested by rats, I started up in afinght, 
screamed, and rushed oflf the stage, amid the convulsed 
laughter of a crowded audience." * 

" My poor Bopsy !" 

" That, my dearest Edwin, was not the worst of the afiair. 
I ran against a scene, and fell headlong into the arms of one 
of the scene-shifters. On recovering myself, I glanced at 
the stage, when, horrible to relate, on the spot where I had 
lain a moment before a large white cat was stretched at full 
length." 

" Why was I not earlier informed of this 1 " asked Mr. 
Murden, " 1*11 exterminate the whole race of cats rather than 
have my dear child again so terrified I " 
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CHAPTER XHL 



Months passed on ; the theatre was prosperous (for Mrs. 
Murden -was an excellent woman of bosiness), and Emma 
had been so fortunate as to please both the Murdens and the 
audience. There was iuuch in the Murdens that Emma 
disliked : the lady was proud, hasty in temper, overbearingi 
and tyrannical ; while her husband (a man devoid of prin- 
ciple or feeling), under the mask of delicate health and 
devoted affection, daily made sport of her love and weakness. 

Mr. Murden possessed a tolerably handsome person and 
gentleman-like appearance : he cherished a pair of whiskers 
and a moustache, which hirsute adornments he would not 
sacrifice for any character in the drama. He was always 
feigning illness; and as he hated occupation, he only 
acted when any certain part pleased his whimsical fancy. 

It so happened that the prompter had a daughter in the 
theatre. Caroline Grumby was a pretty, intelligent girl, 
very romantic, and very susceptible. She had left her 
engagement in Manchester, and then joined her &ther in 
Newcastle, for the sake of rendering her only parent happy 
by her companionship. Now, Caroline had a suitor, who 
followed her icom Manchester. The girl gave her wooer 
every encouragement, and as he was a man of good £3»mily 
and well to do in the world, her &ther urged the matcL 
For a while Caroline coquetted with her lover : he must 
wait a little longer, she said — she was not to be won in a 
month or two. He would wait till doomsday, he replied,^ — 
so long as he was near her, he was content. 

Mrs. Murden secretly hated Caroline, and seized every 
opportunity of annoying the young girl. Caroline's hair, 
which was very beautiful, must be braided, not worn in 
long curls. Mrs. Murden insisted, and the girl submitted ; 
— ^bad parts, rude remarks — she bore all without complaint. 

People wondered at all this, and old Grumby remonstrated 
with his daughter, while her lover urged her at once to quit, 
the theatre, and become his wife. Caroline was obstinate. 
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and refused to do so. With pain the young man remarked 
that her manners towards him were strangely altered. She 
begged him to return home ; she said she had not yet made 
up her mind when she should marry — she would write to 
him regularly if he would but go back to Manchester and 
leave her for a time in peace. 

In this painful and uncertain position the suitor, William 
Prescott, still remained in Newcastle. Caroline saw him 
each day, and each day she grew colder and colder towards 
him. 

The father pondered over his daughter's inconstancy 
without once guessing its cause. There was one in the 
theatre who could have informed old Grumby as to the 
motive of Caroline's inexplicable behaviour, and that per- 
son was Pops, the call-boy. 

One rainy evening in March, an hour previous to per- 
formance, Emma was sitting in the green-room, conning 
over the words of her part, when Mr. Murden and Caroline 
Grumby entered. As the gas was not lighted, and Emma 
was in a dark comer, away from the fire, her presence was 
unobserved by the couple. 

" Pops ! " said Mr. Murden. 

" Yes, sir !" replied the call-boy, popping his red head 
into the apartment. 

" Keep a good look-out for the she dragon ! " 

" Right as ninepence, sir ! " — and Pops's head disappeared. 

" Now, Caroline," said Mr. Murden, " what have you done 
with the Manchester man 9 " 

"Dismissed him," rejoined the girl, removing her wefc 
bonnet, which she tossed on the settee. 

Emma longed to cough or move, in order that they might 
know she was in the room ; but some uncontrollable impulse 
kept her silent. 

" Dismissed him ! — ^Well ! " said Mr. Murden. 

" Is it well, Edwin Murden ?" asked Caroline, in a hollow 
voice. 

" Of course it's well !" returned he j "yet it would be a 
confounded deal better if I weren't chained to a wife.'* 

" I have given up all for you," proceeded the girl, in 
choking accents ; " you will be a fiend if you desert me !" 

« Good Heavens I haven't I pledged my honour to you 1 " 
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Caroline laughed bitterly. 

" Don't laugh, Caroline I " said Mr. Murden, in an uneasy 
tone. 

" You talk of hQiiour to me I" said the girl reproachfully ; 
" speak of feeling j and I will listen to you." 

** Grant me patience, Caroline. You knew I was married ; 
I couldn't deceive you regarding my cursed situation." 

" Hush ! — ^you do not understand me," said she passion- 
ately. " I will bear her insults, wounding as they are — I 
will endure the loss of my father's affection — I will defy the 
world's scorn — I will brave every trial, sO you remain true 
to me, and love me on." 

'* Deuce take me, Caroline, if I like to be doubted in this 
fashion," drawled Mr. Murden, twisting his moustache ; " and 
if you are going to turn out a spitfire, why, I shall wish that 
the Manchester man had you." 

" Is this your feeling 1 — is this your love 1 " asked she in a 
sorrowful tone. . 

" Do you wish to quarrel with me 1" 

*' Heaven help me, no !" she answered, bursting into tears. 

" Well, then, let things go on as usuaL" 

"I cannot. You must swear — solemnly swear — never 
to abandon me or the child to which I shall soon give 
birth." 

*' Child, Caroline !" exclaimed Mr. Murden, in a startled 
tone. " Confusion take me ! — why wasn't I informed on 
this point before 1 " 

" The news is then painful to you, Edwin Mui-den 1 " said 
she, clinging to his arm. 

" Is the Manchester man gone 1 " he suddenly inquired. 

" I know not," i*eplied the giii in a bewildered tone ; " I 
parted from him at the door of the theatre." 

"For the last time 1" 

" I told him I would see him no more." 

" You must," said Mr. Murden, firmly, — " you must see 
him again ; you must marn/ him ! " 

The girl staggered against the wall, and remained silent. 

" Did you hear me, Caroline 1 " 

" Yes ! " she replied in a whisper ; and her arms dropped 
by her side. 

*• You'll be better off with him than you would be with 

V 
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me," proceeded the cool villain ; ** I didn't calculate upon 
this. You see, dear girl, the difficulty of the case. Should 
my wite discover this affair there would be a regular out- 
burst, and I should be a ruined man. Do you hear me, 
Caroline r' 

"Yes." 

" Well, then, send a note to the Manchester man, recall 
him, and let there be an end to this unfortunate matter. 
You agree to this, Caroline?" 

A sharp cry broke from her white lips. 

" What's the matter ? " said he, laying his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

" Don't touch me ! " she cried, with a shudder ;. " let me 
go," she continued, shrinking away from him, and speaking 
in gasps, — " let me go and dress — I shall be late." 

" One kiss !" said he lightly, — " come, a last kiss." 

" Not if it would save you from ^" 

"The dragon, sir!" said Pops, huntying into the green- 
room and stirring the fire up. Mr. Murden coolly began to 
hum an opera air, and sauntered out of the apartment, fol- 
lowed by Pops ; while, with a groan, the unfortunate girl 
sank senseless upon the floor. 

Emma flew to her side, raised her, and spoke words of 
comfort to the poor bruised heart. 

" Come, come, rouse yourself, my child," said she ; " you 
must make a resolute effort to face your difficulties. Come 
to your dressing-room ; there is no one there ; come." 

Caroline, docile as an infant, permitted Emma to lead her 
up-stairs. 

"Thank Heaven!" said Emma, as they entered their 
dressing-room, — "thank Heaven there is nobody but you 
and me in the first piece, and the dresser is too deaf to 
hear anything we may say." 

Caroline did not reply, but mechanically commenced dis- 
robing. The wretched girl seemed transformed : now and 
then a heavy, suffocating sob rose, but no tears fell — no, not 
one drop. She did not question Emma regarding her 
presence in the green-room at the time of her fall. The 
hapless girl appeared stupefied with grief. 

" Arf-hour, ladies^" shouted the call-boy ; then he knocked, 
and called the dresser. 
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" What do you want 1" asked Emma» rushing before the 
woman, and pushing her aside. 

" Miss Grumby.** 

'' She's dressing, you can't see her." 

" Here's a letter for her. Gen'lman waiting at the stage- 
door for a hanswer," 

" Very well ; oome again in about fire minutes." 

" All right, mum," — and Pops went whistling up-stairs, 
bawling at each door, " The arf-hour 1" 

" A letter for you," said Emma, softly. 

Caroline started and trembled violently. 

" Head, it, my dear/' said Emma ; '^ some one is waiting 
for an answer." 

" Yes, yes !" murmured Caroline, taking the letter, and 
turning it oyer and oyer, all the while looking at it with a 
wild, glassy stare. 

" May I read it for you 1" asked Emma. 

"Yes^yesl" 

" Button," said Emma to the dresser, ^go, fetch my part 
out of the green-room, I left it on the mantel-shelf." 

On the woman's disappearance, Emma broke open the 
letter, and read as foUows : — 

'< My deabest Caboline, 
" Save me from madness, I implore you 1 Unsay your 
refusal ! Writd on a slip of paper Yes, or No. 

" William Prescott." 

Caroline took her pencil^ and wrote on the back of her 
loyer's note — " No." 

^' Is that your answer )" inquired Emma. 

"Itis." 

The dresser returned. 

" Pops is outside, ladies ; he's waiting for something," said 
the woman, as she entered. 

^' Give him this," said Emma, handing the returned letter 
contidning the fearful monosyllable. 
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In another half-hour Emma accompanied Caroline into the 
green-room : the poor girl suffered Emma to do as she pleased 
vnth her. She appeared to listen to her, but made no i-e- 
sponse to anything she said save by deeply sighing. 

Mrs. Murden entered the apartment, and Emma remarked 
that Caroline shuddered violently. 

" Here, Pops ! " cried the lady in a loud voice. 

" Yes, mum,** said the call-boy, rushing into the room. 

" Whose bonnet is that ? " demanded the lady, pointing to 
the wet bonnet left on the settee by Caroline. 

" Dunno, mum." 

" You never know anything," said Mrs. Murden, advancing 
towards the fireplace and taking up the tongs. 

*' Ix>r ha' niussy, mum ! don't strike me with those things i" 
— and Pops retreated 

^'FooU" exclaimed the lady in suppressed rage, and, 
seizing the bonnet with the tongs — "There I tfS:e that 
thing to the ladies' dresser, with my compliments, and say 
that the next time any artide of dress is left in the green- 
room I shall not be so lenient as I am on the present occa- 
sion, for I i^hall throw the bonnet, or whatever it may chance 
to be, behind the fire." 

Pops took the tongs out of the lady's gloved handff, and 
did his mistress's bidding to the letter. 

Caroline's lips twitched, and her throat swelled as Mrs. 
Murden sailed out of the apartment. 

" Madame Cardonizzi and Miss Grumby ! " shouted Pops. 

Emma and Caroline rose and proceeded to the stage. 

'' Come, cheer up ! " whispered Emma, as they stood at 
the wing, waiting for their cue. 

Mrs. Murden was standing in the opposite entrance, 
intently watching Caroline. Emma marked the lady's 
flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, and wondered whether 
she suspected the dreadful truth of the unhappy girl's 
XX)8ition. The incident of the bonnet in the green-room 
and Mrs. Murden's coarse and unladylike behaviour respect- 
ing it, led Emma to fear that she more than suspected. 

The cue was given, and, hand in hand, Emma and Caroline 
Grumby walked on the stage. Emma spoke first, and in 
accordance with the character of the scene, for some minutes 
kept her arms around the drooping girl. Then came 
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Caroline's reply, delivered in a cold, quivering tone. ^ TLe 
old prompter wiped his spectacles, took a large pinch of 
snufi^ and with an uneasy look, glanced towards his daughter. 
Emma (still in the husiness of the scene) walked away to 
look out of a window, and Caroline remained standing at 
the foot-lights, muttering over the words of her part. 
Suddenly there was the report of a pistol, and with u scream 
Caroline reeled a few paces, and then fell in a heap upon 
the stage. Emma was hy her side in an instant, and from 
behind the scenes, and also from the front of the house, 
which was now in a state of confusion, numbers of people 
rushed forward. 

The girl was carried to the green-room and laid on a 
settee there, and the doctor in attendance told her frantic 
father that the bullet had fatally done its work — his 
daughter had not half an hour to live. 

Mr. Murden, pale as a ghost, staggered into the room. 
« Who had fired the pistol ? " he demanded. 

" A young man from one of the stage-boxes," was the 
reply. 

'* Is he in custody ? " asked Mr. Murden, scarcely knowing 
what he said. 

" Yes," answered a bystander, " but he himself is dying-— 
he had taken a dose of poison before he shot the girl." * 

« Who — ^who is the man ? " 

" He's a Manchester man of the name of William Prescott," 
rejoined another bystander. 

Mr. Murden groaned deeply. 

Grumby hung over his child, and wept, and tore his gray 
hair in all the passion of frenzied grief. He watched the 
glazing eye and listened for the throbbing of her heart ; 
he stooped to press her lips (" the doors of breath **) — they 
were cold — the old man was childles& 

* The tragic event here described is no fiction — save as respects the 
scene of its occurrence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The sad catastrophe recorded ia the last chapter threw the 
wliole company into consternation and dismay : the audience 
fled, horror-stricken at the shocking incident, and hundreds 
of people assembled round the theatre, in hopes of catching 
a glimpse of the murderer. William Prescott had been 
carried into the manager's apartment, from which the 
surgeon would not permit him to be removed. 

Poor Grumby folded his arms around the body of his 
daughter, and strained it to his breast : it was terrible to 
see the father's affliction, and heart-rendiug to listen to his 
mingled prayers and curses. They tried to separate him 
from the corpse, whereupon he became so violent that it was 
thought better to let his sorrow have full vent. 

Emma shuddered as she hearkened to the parent's loud 
and bitter execrations against the murderer of his child; 
while Mr. Murden sat pale as a spectre, his teeth chattei:ing 
and his limbs shaking as if he were ague-smitten. Two or 
three times he attempted to rise and quit the awful scene, 
but he found that he had not the power to move— he was 
helpless as an infant. With his fingers pressed over his 
ears he endeavoiu'ed to shut out the old man's cries and 
maledictions. 

" Curse, curse the hantl that did this deed ! " cried 
Grumby, with appalling earnestness. " Curse the villain ! — 
Oh ! " he added, addressing the surgeon, — " oh, feel — ^feel her 
pulse, doctor ! it must beat still — she is not dead-^no, no ; 
she cannot be dead ! I looked upon her breathing form and 
heard her voice an hour ago 1 Who struck this blow 1 Who 
robbed me of my daughter ? Show him to me ! I am 
an old man, but I have strength to — to-— to — oh, — Carry ! 
Carry ! " — and poor Grumby was seized with frightful con- 
vulsions. 

At this moment Mrs. Murden entered the green-room 
and whispered to her husband, " William Prescott is dead." 

Mr. Murden uttered a despairing cry, and buried his face 
in his handkerchief. 
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Gnimby's insensible form is borne out of the apartment. 
And now the women gather round the dead girl, and en- 
wrap her in a large dark cloak. They wipe the rouge off her 
white cheeks, and withdraw from her hair the bright red 
rose. The women sob and shed sad tears as they render 
these tender offices unto the inanimate clay. Meanwhile 
a stretcher has been brought, upon which they place the 
corpse; a few moments more^ and it is oovercMl, and. Mrs. 
Murden leads her husband to a fly which waits at the stage- 
door, and conveys him to his home. 

There were only three beings in the world who knew the 
actual circumstances connected with that direful tragedy, 
of which many stories were circulated, and many guesses 
hazarded, but all equally wide of the truth. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Two years had gone by, and old Gmmby and his dead 
daughter were wellnigh forgotten. Prosperity had crowned 
all Mrs. Murden's speculations — ^I speak of Mrs. Murden, 
because her husband was seldom recognized in business trans- 
actions ;— and matters appeared, on the sur£Eice, to glide on 
smoothly and pleasantly. But Mr. Murden drank, drank 
hard, and his home became a scene of riot, dissipation, and 
quarrel. His fierce temper knew no bounds, and if his wife 
remonstrated with him, or refused to satisfy his demands for 
money, he did not curb his tongue or stay his cruel hand ; 
and Mrs. Murden, in return for her blind and lavish affec- 
tion, received from her brutal husband not only harsh words 
but savage blows. 

In the theatre Mrs. Murden's behaviour continued as 
usual ; therefore few of the company surmised the real state 
of her domestic affiurs. She was a disappointed woman, 
but pride kept her silent regarding her wrongs, while her 
heart was wrung with mortification and anguish. 
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Gmmby, the prompter, wandered about the town a 
crazed and homeless beggar. Since the night of his daugh- 
ter's death he had never entered the doors of the theatre. 
Mr. Murden had enjoined his wife never to mention the 
horrible tragedy, or even Caroline Grumby's name in his 
hearing ; so the old man was left to exist upon public charity, 
for the actors were most of them either so poor or so bur- 
dened with large families as to be unable to assist him. But 
Grumby asked no aid from the Murdens, nor from any one* 
When he was hungry he would cry and call on Caroline for 
bread. Almost everybody in the town knew Orazy Grumby, 
and to all who would listen to him he told a wild and ram- 
bling story, of how a devil had spirited away his daughter, 
whose hidhig-plaoe he was endeavouring to find out. In 
gateways and fields, under a house porch, or on the steps 
of a church, Grumby slept each night. Many benevolent 
gentlemen would have provided the miserable man with 
proper shelter, but he refused to accept of a home : he 
must be abroad, he said, and watch for the devil who had 
stolen his daughter Caroline. One day Mr. Murden had 
strolled along the banks of the river till he had left the town 
&r behind him. Of a sudden he heard a shout, and a cracked, 
discordant voice exclaimed — 

" Stop ! stop ! I know you— you are the devil ! Stop 1 
stopr 

Mr. Murden quickened his footsteps, and his heart beat 
faster and faster. 

** Where is she, devil f oontinued the voice. 

Murden then glanced at the speaker, who now stood gasp* 
ing by his side. 

Horror ! it was the father of his murdered victim. With 
a cry of terror Murden staggered onward. 

" Aha ! you're the devil I " exclaimed Grumby, following. 
" Aha ! Ill catch you now, you devil !** 

The drunkard was weak, and his brain was muddled with 
the fumes of brandy. His pursuer was strong : madness gave 
him almost superhuman strength. 

On, on reeled Murden, with the crazed creature close at 
his heels. 

« Oho ! devil ! where is she ? What have you done with 
my Caroline, ehT cried he, grasping at Murden's throat. 
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"Let me go!** rejoined he violently; "let me go, old 
man, or I shall do you mischief 1" 

" I want my Caroline ! " cried Grumby, tightening his grip. 

" Wretch I " exclaimed Murden ; " let go your hold, you're 
strangling me ! " 

" Aha I the devil's transformed into a cat," yelled Grunaby, 
becoming furious ; " let's drown him ! let's drown him I " 

"Maniac!" 

"Caroline!" 

Look, look ! watch their deadly struggle 1 The tall man's 
face grows purple, and his eyes stare wildly. Now, now they 
fall, locked in a fierce embrace — they reel towards the edge of 
the river — ^no hand is near to part them. Oh, Heaven ! 
there is a plash — ^they have disappeared — the bubbling 
waters have closed over the two men — they rise — ^their arms 
are interlaced in death's (despairing clasp— they sink again : 
now — now — alTs over 1 

Thus Mr. Murden and Grumby died. Their corpses 
were picked up on the following day. The old prompter's 
body was thrust into a pauper's coffin, and he was carried 
to his grave unwept, unoared for. 

A hearse, with heavy, waving plumes, bore Mr. Murden to 
his last home, and despite his unworthiness and cruelty, his 
wife mourned him deeply. 

A boy from the opposite side of the river had witnessed 
the madman's attack upon Mr. Murden, and from the lad's 
account of what he had seen it appeared quite evident that 
Grumby had not recognized the manager, as he had never 
once mentioned the name of his victim, the sight of whom 
must have suddenly awaked terrible memories in the mad- 
man's heart and set his brain on fire. God alone had worked 
this frightful end to Murden's career of sin. Grumby was 
simply an instrument through whom He dealt his blow of 
vengeance. 

Mrs. Murden lost her energy and neglected her business so 
much, that the theatre, which had hitherto been so well con- 
ducted, now fell into bad repute. The plays were ill dressed 
and worse acted, and one by one the performers gave up 
their engagements, and quitted Newcastle in search of a 
more prosperous management. 

Julius and his family, with many others, were on half 
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salaries. For several weeks the receipts of the theatre 
did not yield enough even to pay quarter salaries; and 
Mrs. Murden had already expended all the money she had 
saved from her late husband's clutches — she had not now 
another penny. 

" Would the actors share after the expenses ) " she asked. 

What could be done? Those few who clung to the 
-wrecked ship had not the means to leave her — they must 
sink or float with her. 

Distress stood, once more, on the threshold of the stroller's 
home. 

'Tis the same chamber, over the grocer's shop in Pilgrim 
Street, into which I will again introduce the reader. 

The scene is somewhat different from thfr one which took 
place in this same apartment nearly four years ago. Emma's 
face is marked with lines of care, and her figure is shrunken 
and meagre. Julius has grown bald on the temples ; but 
Lis figure still retains its youthful suppleness and grace ; 
his strong will has battled with, and conquered, every 
ti-ial. 

Two maidens are sitting in the bay-window : look at them 
well ! She, " whose sunny locks, hang on her temples like 
a golden fleece," — is 'Rina ; and she with the soft brown 
eyes and dark glossy hair — is Clotilda. It is difficult to 
decide which is the lovelier of the two : Zarina is bright, 
sparkling, and vivacious; she commands you to love her. 
Clotilda, on the other hand, is gentle ; her voice has a rich 
and peculiar melody which steals into ybur heart, and 
you are won — ^you are her willing slave — taken captive you 
know not how, nor do you care to know, for you are proud 
of your captivity. How fondly their round, dimpled arms 
are twined about each other. There is the love, the trust- 
ing love of other days between them still. Clo' would 
willingly give all to 'Bina, as willingly now as on the day 
she thrust her doll — Joyful Jessy's gift — ^into her sick 
sbter's hand. 

The maidens are talking of their future — of their mother's 
health. 'Eina is building castles in the air ; while at her 
feet Clotilda kneels, and looks up in listening wonderment, 

"Mamma shall not work much longer," said 'Rina, 
resolutely. 
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" Oh ! 'Bina," rejoined Clo', clasping her hands across 
her aister*s knees, *^ what can we do to assist her ! ** 

" Let me get to London, and you shall see what I can 
do!" 

"Yes, 'Bina, I know you will be able to do much, for 
you are clever ; but / also should like to help our mother 
and the children." 

'* You little goose 1 " exclaimed 'Bina, *' why, you are 
cleverer than I am, only papa does not keep on telling you 
so, and you have no self-confidence. Now, don't shake your 
head, Clo' ! I know what I'm talking about. I could not 
read ' Juliet ' as you do." 

" Oh ! 'Bina ; do you think — do you really think that I 
have talent for the stage ? " 

'^ Of course you have, dear Clo' ! only let us get the chance 
of a London engagement, and papa and our precious mamma, 
shall ride in a carriage." 

" You are so hopeful ! " 

^< Papa has told me a hundred times that we shall some 
day have a carriage of our own — our very own." 

"I shan't care for a carriage — I shall be contented, 
happy, if we have but plenty of comforts for her," — and 
Clotilda glanced anxiously towards her mother. 

^' What are my daughters talking about ?" asked Emma. 

"About our dearest mamma^" returned Clotilda affec- 
tionately. 

" God bless them I " prayed Emma, and tears started to 
her eyes. 

Julius rose and walked to the window. - 

" Papa is very restless," observed Clotilda, aside to her 
sister. 

"He is expecting a letter from Manchester," replied 
'Rina. 

" I wish it would come." 

"So do I, Clo'." 

" Oh ! what a good thing it will be if we get an engage- 
ment in the Manchester theatre — ^papa was bom in Man- 
chester, was he not ?" 

" No ; he lived there once — ^lived there for many years, I 
believe. His father and mother both died in that town." 

" Our grand&ther and gi'andmother, whom we never se«w]" 
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, Clo'.*' 

" How strange papa never talks of them," 

^' Ha ! the postman ! ^ exclaimed Julius. 

" Don't stir, papa ; I'll run to him," said Clotilda — ^and 
away sped the little maiden to answer the postman's 
knock. 

"Well — ^welll'' cried Julius, as Clotilda returned, bearing 
a letter. 

" From Manchester, papa," said she, throwing her arms 
round his neck, and kissing him. 

" Oh, Julius !" faltered Emma, as he broke the seal. 

Three anxious faces watched Julius, while he silently 
X>eru8ed the contents of the letter, which was written on 
a half-sheet of note paper. 

" Well, dear Julius,'* said Emma> " what is the answer to 
our application ¥ " 

" We may join on the tenth of this month." 

" Are we engaged ?" asked 'Eina. 

" Yes, my Tikmia,^ replied he. 

'Rina clasped her sister's waist, and with a burst of joy 
and a merry, silvery laugh, she waltzed the quiet Clo' round 
and round the room. 

" Cease, madcaps !" said Julius;, addressing his daughters — 
" cease, I say ! " 

" Yes, papa." And 'Bin% still clasping Clo's waist, stood 
laughing before him. 

** Let us hear the letter," said Emma. 

" Attention ! " exclaimed 'Rina, affecting a prim attitude, 
and pursing up her pretty mouth demurely — *' attention for 
Mrs. Grod&ey's letter, written on half a sheet of note paper," 
added she, peering over her father's shoulder. 

'' Silence, mischievous puss ! " said Julius. 

" Well, but 'pa, isn't she a queer woman to ^" 

« Hush ! while I read." 

" Sib, — In reply to your application, I beg leave to state 
that I can offer you an engagement as follows : I will begin 
with yourself as I presume you are*like all the male crea- 
tures — fond of precedence. Briefly, then, you will have the 
situation of ballet-master and first dancer — understand, you 
find your own shoes and tights — ril have nothing to do 
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•with those things. Now for your wife : she's too passee for 
the juveniles ; I don't like old married women with grown- 
up daughters playing lovesick damsels, and in my theatre I 
won't have such unnatural rubbish — so we'll put her to the 
heavy line. As to your young slips, I'll put them to what- 
ever I find they can do best. I purpose opening on the tenth 
of this month. Your two twigs must come out in Tiiania 
and Fuck, Now for the salary. I'll take the family in a 
lump. The utmost sum I can give you, for the first season, 
will be six pounds per week. 

" Yours truly, 

" CvNTHiA Godfrey." 
" P.S. — I shall expect you to throw in a couple of flying 
fairies." 

" There, dears ; what do you think of the lady's offer 1 " 
inquired Julius. 

'* I am quite satisfied with it," observed Emma. 

" And I, papa, am delighted with it," said 'Bina. 

** Oh 1 papa," exclaimed Clo', " why does Mrs. Godfrey call 
mamma passee? It is so rude." 

** My darling child," interrupted her mother, " the old lady 
is quite right ; I am no longer young." 

"Well, but, mamma," urged Clotilda in a low voice, "she 
is surely impertinent to say you are so before she sees you. I 
am certain you are ten times prettier than Miss Grey or Miss 
Paget ; and they are yowng women, only twenty years of 
age." 

" Pooh ! who cares for what Mrs. Cynthia Godfrey would 
say ?" cried 'Rina. " I warrant she's an old figure of fun ! " 

" Hush, hush, 'Eina I" said Julius j " Mrs. Godfrey is, I 
have heard, a most eccentric woman, and very niggardly, diis- 
agreeable, and all that sort of thing ; yet she always pays 
salaries regularly, and conducts her theatre respectably ; in 
fact, I look upon this engagement as a rise — a decided rise — 
in our worldly position." 

" Two steps higher up the ladder of fortune— eh, 'paP 

" A dozen steps higher, 'Rina," rejoined he. 
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Emma wrote to the Honeybuns, who were then living in 
liondon, and recounted the good fortune of her family. Julius 
Lad long ago offered to refund to the happy couple the sums 
of money they had so kindly lent, but Mrs. Honeybun would 
not receive a penny in repayment. 

Mrs. Godfrey advanced to Julius sufficient money for his 
&mily's travelling expenses, which money was to be repaid 
in weekly instalments ; so, with a kind good-bye to poor Mrs. 
Murden and the members of her struggling company, Julius 
and his family departed for Manchester. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

It was a dark morning : a yellow mist overhung the whole 
town, and the people, with muffled mouths, went wheezing 
along. Manchester is proverbially a dismal abiding-place, 
even in the summer, but in the winter season this smoky 
town is positively unbearable. 

On the morning after their arrival, Julius, with his wife 
and daughters, proceeded to the theatre, of which Mrs. God- 
frey was the manageress, and there awaited an introduction 
to the important lady. Shortly after making his business 
known, Julius was thus addressed by a veteran actor : — 

" I am instructed to inform you that Mrs. Godfrey is busy 
at present, sir, but she will see you in a quarter of an hour. 
Please to step into the green-room — ^this way, sir ; mind the 
braces, ladies. The place is terribl^ dark at. all times, but 
this morning we are enveloped in a dense fog, which pene- 
trates, if I may use the expression, into the very bowels of 
the theatre. Here we are : this is our green-room, — ^what 
do you think of it 1 PU stir up the fire and brighten the 
scene a little. There ! now I can see you. Ladies, pray be 
seated. Allow me to say you are welcome, very welcome, to 
Manchester. A wretched dearth of talent now-a-days I Ah ! 

L 
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I have acted with the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons — the divine 
Siddons, and Miss O'Neill : glorious creatures, sir ! Those 
were the days in which the drama really flourished— when 
we had the cream of acting ; now, good Lor' ! — if I may be 
permitted to use the expression — we have only skimmed 
mUk." 

'Eina and Clotilda were awed by the conversation and 
manners of the quaint old gentleman who had acted with the 
Kembles and Miss O'NeiU, and the young girls sat on the 
edges of their chairs and felt quite bewildered. 

'* My feet are so cold,'' observed Clotilda^ in a whisper to 
'Bina. 

''Warm them, then," returned she; ''there's a capital 
fire." 

" Perhaps it wouldn't be proper to do so," said Clo' ; " the 
old gentleman might think me vulgar ; remember, he knew 
the Kembles, and Mrs. Siddons, and Miss O'Neill." 

" Well, and what if he did 1 When they had cold toes 
they didn't consider it a vulgar act to warm them." 

" But, 'Hina, 'pa told me to be very particular, and not to 
do anything that would put me in an ungraceful attitude." 

"Which of these young ladies is to be my Titaniar 
asked the old gentleman. 

" This is Titama, and this is Puck,** said Julius, respectively 
preseuting his daughters. 

"The old gentleman coolly wiped his spectacles, adjusted 
them, and taking 'Eina by the hand, led her to the window. 

" My dear, suffer an old man to Idss your hand. My name 
is Beckenham — George Beckenham, at your service : I act 
Bottom — ^Bottom the weaver. I performed the part in 
London many years ago with some of our great actresses ; 
but I think I may safely say, that I never before had 
such a TUama as you will be. Don't blush, my child ; Fm 
an old man of seventy ; and a man of threescore and ten 
years is privileged to say many things. Ood bless you, 
my child! God bless you ! " 

One by one, the performers arrived, to whom Julius and 
Emma were introduced by Mr. Beckenham, who, in a low 
voice, was repeating the pairt of JPuek to Clotilda. 

"There, my dear ! " said he, "avoid a monotonous drawl, 
and do not speak too loud ; enunciate clearly, and you will 
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find that your voice will travel as far as the back of the gallery 
when those who are bawling by your side will not be heard." 

" How can that be possible 1 " inquired Clo\ 

^'You don't understand me," said Beckenham : 'Hheir 
voices may be heard but not their words— not their words, 
my dear." 

*" Yea, I think I comprehend yoo,** said Clotilda^ her &ce 
brightening." 

** Of coarse you do !" 

At this instant the call-boy appeared^ with a message from 
Mm. Godfrey. 

** Would Monsieur and Madame Oardonizzi and the young 
ladies step up to Mrs. Godfrey's room I " 

As Julius rose, he felt his coat-tail pulled. 

** A word in your ear," said Beckenham, drawing Julius 
aside : '' you'll find the old lady a queer fish — stingy as the 
deuce— but don't heed her odd ways — I don't, nobody does.** 

** Thank 3rou," said Julius ; and away the Oardonizzis pro- 
ceeded to Mrs. Godfrey's private apartment. 

The call-boy flung open the door, and the little party stood 
in the presence of a (Uminutive old woman, enveloped in a 
long black cloak ; she wore an enormous coal-scuttle bonnet^ 
under which her face was entirely lost ; therefore^ whenever 
she addressed any one she was obliged to push back her 
head-gear in order to see or be seen. 

" Put up the gas, Joe 1 " said Mrs. Godfrey, in a gruff 
voice, and putting back her huge bonnet ; — '^ not so much as 
that, stupid ! it's bad enough to have to bum gas in what 
cmght to be blessed daylight, without flaring it away after 
that extravagant fashion. Now you may go ; and tell Mr. 
Ibbitson not to dawdle with the rehearsal" 

^ Yes, ma'am," said the call-boy, going. 

" Come back ! " shouted she ; '' I haven't half done. Tell 
Mrs. Waltham that last season her dress, in Mrs. White, 
was too long; she must shorten it before she wears it again." 

** Yes, ma'am." 

''Stop ! send the property-man to me," she said, taking 
snuff; ''and tell the cleaner Fll see her hanffed before rU 
give her a new broom. Drat her ! does she uiink Tm made 
of money 1— New broom, indeed ! the old one must do.— - 
Now brush 1" 

L 2 
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"Yes, ma'am." 

"Joe!" 

« Yes, ma'am." 

"An ounce of the best ' Prince's mixture,' " said she, laying 
down her snuff-box, " ^nd tell the man not to give short 
weight." 

" Yes, ma'am,"—- and the lad shot out of the room with his 
string of messages. 

'* Well, now !" resumed the manageress, adjusting her spec- 
tacles and turning to Julius and Emma — *' well, now ! Tm 
glad to see you all ; take chairs if you can find them — it costs 
nothing to sit, I believe. TJgh ! that Joe has left the door 
open. Thank you, little miss," added she, as Clotilda closed 
the door ; " I like to see young people sharp and attentive ; 
you'll be sure to get on in your profession with those requi- 
sites Have you a pinch of snuff, Mr. 1 that lad will 

be all day, I think." 

Julius informed Mrs. Godfrey that he did not take 
snuff. 

" So these two lasses are your daughters," said she, fidget- 
ting with her bonnet. " Humph ! fine girls— very fine girls ! 
I hope they've decent feet and ankles ; i*emember the short 
petticoats and all that sort of thing." 

Emma laughed, and replied that she did not think Mrs. 
Godfrey needed to be under any apprehension in that 
respect. 

" I've been taken in so dreadfully," said Mrs. Godfrey, in a 
serious tone : " I've had lots of actresses and ballet-girls with 
pretty faces and no calves — ^no calves whatever, and too 
much ankle." 

"'Bina thrust her handkerchief into her mouth, to stifle 
her laughter ; while Clo's eyes winked and blinked with a 
droll expression of quiet merriment. 

The call-boy brought the snuff, and carried away a fresh 
string of messages. 

"I may count upon the flying fairies?" resumed the 
manageress, taking snuff extensively. 

Emma exchanged looks with her husband. 

" Why the mischief don't you answer, eh ? " asked Mrs. 
Godfrey, in a subdued growl, and pulling her bonnet on; 
"I always like to be answered without hesitation" — 
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(bonnet poshed back impatientlj). " Now about the flying 
fEiiries ? " 

" My wife ** began Julius. 

"Oh! it's the wife, is it T' exclaimed the manageress, 
rapping her snuff-box on the table and tugging at her bon- 
net. " Oho ! I see," added she, drawing out a dingy red 
cotton handkerchief, and waving it before her nostrils, ** I 
perceive — the gray mare, etcsetera. — ^Well ? " 

" We fear an accident happening to our children,*' observed 
Emma ; " flying is so dangerous : if one of the wires were to 
break " 

« The child would fall— I know it," interrupted Mrs. God- 
frey. ''Well, make them imps, or gnomes, or what-not, I 
shall make no demur ! only the children must go on in the 
piece, because such was our arrangement." 

Emma assured Mrs. Godfrey that she had not the slightest 
objection to her two boys going on as imps. 

" Off with you to the stage 1 " said the odd little woman, 
pulling on her coal-scuttle of a bonnet, as if to shut up fur- 
ther parley. " Holloa I" she added, starting up ; " 1*11 accom- 
pany you, and introduce you to Mr. Ibbitson." 

Long before they arrived at the wings the sounds of music 
fell upon their ears : the band was rehearsing the overture 
to " A Midsummer Night's Dream." 

"That's right. Monsieur Honsett!" said Mi-s. Godfrey, 
waddling on to the stage, and nodding approvingly to the 
leader of the band ; " keep 'em at it — ^nothing like prac- 
tice." She gave her bonnet the customary backward push, 
and peered through her spectacles as if counting the per- 
formers in the orchestra ; idl at once she walked to the end 
of the foot-lights, and, stooping her little body, thus addressed 
a horn-player just added to the meagre band : * 

" What are you doing with your trumpet on your knee 1 
— why are you not playing like the others, eh ? " 

" I've forty-eight bars rest, madam," answered the musician. 

" Pack of stuff I " cried she, taking snuff — " pack of stuff ! 
Play away, sir I I don't pay you a salary to rest ; folks in 
my theatre must work, sir j so, mind, if ever I see you rcst- 

* The flame thing has been related, with what truth I caimot say, 
of old Astley, the equestrian. 
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ing again I ahall dkcliarge you ! It's lucky Fve my eyes 
al^ut me, or I should be prettily taken in," continued EkOy 
turning to Julius. " Because I'm a widow they imagine they 
can do as they please with me. Aha I I dliall particularly 
watch that kusy fellow for the future.** 

*^ Qood morning, madam I ^ saida large^ fussy man, darting 
from the prompt-entrance. 

^ Good morning, Ibbitson 1 * 

^ Please, mum, con *a spake a word to 'ee ?" said a dirty 
woman with a broom in her hand. <^For gradoua sake^ 
le' me talk to 'ee ! — ^le* me show 'ee th' broom I " 

^Here, Ibbitson,'* smd Mrs. Godfrey, ''make yourself 
known to these people (pointing to Julius and his family), 
while I go and see what yonder deanar wants.** 

** Lor' bless 'ee ! ** exclaimed the woman ; ^ *a knoVd yo*d 
listen to me. 'A said on'y le* me set moy two eyes upon 
Missus Godfrey, and 'a'U get a new broom." 

''You'll get no sudi thing,** returned the manageress, 
waxing wrath ; ^ so go your ways about your work." 

" Wark !*• echoed the woman ; " wark, indeed ! — ^pretty 
soort a* wark 'a's able to doo wee this ! "«- <and she displayed 
the hairless stumps 

"Go away," cried Mra Godfrey; "do you wish to ruin me ?** 

" Yoll not gee me a new broom f *• 

*' No— no— no I** 

" Then yo' may do th* sweeping yorsel* 1 " said the woman, 
flinging the broom on to the stage. 

"Oh, you vixen!** exclaimed Mrs. Godfrey, nervously 
twitching at her bonnet—" oh ! you wicked vixen ! " 

" What is the matter)** asked Mr. Ibbitson. 

" Nothing," rejoined the manageress. " Begin rehearsal, 
and don't lose your time about a trifle that I can settle." 
Then advancing to the cleaner, she continued, " I'm extremely 
angry with you, Nanny, because you are extravagant and 
insolent, and Ttc a very good mind to send you about your 
business— a very good mind, indeed.** 

" *A conna help it, mum.** 

" Hold your tongue ! (Snuff, snuff.) Oome now, promise 
to make the broom last for a month longer." 

" 'A conna," replied the woman ; " why, mum^ a hangel 
couldn't sweep wee sich'n a thing." 
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*' Well, well, don't bawl so ; I am not deaf." 

** Yes, yo' are," said Nanny, rubbing her red elbows ; " yo* 
mnn be deef, an' blind too, to le' me beg an' pray as 'a do 
for a new '* 

'* Get along, obstinata" 

^ 'A's not stir a peg, furvtt would be wuss nor babby's play 
to try to wark wee that*n stump ; so yoll ha' to pay me moy 
day's wage for doin' o' nothin*." 

Mrs. Godfrey gave the hapless bonnet seyeral tugs, then 
took a quantity of snufi^ 

*^ Tou lazy woman !" resumed she. 

** Don't 'ee caw me ugly neams. 'A warns yo' not ! " 

« Go to Old Nick I" spluttered Mrs. Godfrey in a terrible 



** Indeed 'a's not ! — ^he beaat ony acquaintance o' moine I" 
retorted Nanny, saucily. 

Mrs. Gk)dfrey waddled across the stage to the manager. 

** Ibbitson, give that abominable slut an order for a new 
broom," said she ; then pulling on her bonnet, the odd little 
woman hurried to her apartment^ where she lectured the 
carpenter and property-man on their extravagance and 
waste of material. 

<< Nails again, Brown l" exclaimed she^ in horror; ^'do 
you desire to send me to prison ) Why, the other day I 
gave you'a shilling for nails l" 

'' I know you did, ma'am," replied the carpenter, ^^ and if 
you persist i^ supplying me with things in such small 
quantities, I shall be always troubling you, or standing still 
for want of tools to work with. Indeed, ma'am, it is 
the worst plan in the world to buy things in paltry 
driblets.- 

Mr& Godfrey gpnre her Ixmnet an alarming push. 

''How dare you speak to me in that styles ^1" said she. 
" Do you imagine that you can teach me how to manage & 
theatre ! " 

The carpenter did not reply. 
^ '< Oh, you don't answer me i manage a theatre, quotha ! a. 
nice state you'd have the treasury in if you had your own 
way — ^what with nails and new brooms^ I should soon havo 
to shut up I " 

** "Well, ma'am, I can't work toUhaui nails I " 
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" Glue is cheaper," said Mrs. Godfrey— « use glue." 

"Glue!" exclaimed the carpenter, with a smile; */oh, 
ma'ara, you don't understand." 

"Don't I? don't 11 "said shcj spilling her snuflT; "I'm 
a blockhead, eh, Brown f ay, ay 1 a blockhead — a 
blockhead 1 " 

" I'd rather deal with a man any day ! " muttered the 
carpenter, complainingly ; " it's terrible business to work 
for a woman who don't comprehend the difference 'twixt; 
glue and nails." 

" Brown, you'll drive me crazy ! " cried she, rapping the 
table with her silver snuff-box — a present from the members 
of her company ; — " get out of my sight 1 " 

"Mind, Tm going to play myself; I can do nothing 
without iiails," said the carpenter. 

" There I there's another shilling for you ! " said she, 
flinging the coin at the man ; " drat your waste ! '* 

The man took up the shilling, and quitt-ed the apartment. 

" Now, Aspinall ; what do you want % " asked she, 
addressing a man in a paper cap. 

<* Here's a list of my wants, said the property-man, 
producing a long slip of paper. 

" A list ! " exclaimed the little woman, with an energetic 
thrust at her bonnet and a fresh arrangement of her 
spectacles, which had a knack of slipping down to the 
extremity of her nose ; " a list I " repeated, she ; " are you, 
too, leagued against me ? Is there a consj^iracy on foot to 
ruin me, I wish to know 1 " 

"I dunno, ma'am, what you mean by a conspiracy," 
returned Aspinall ; " but if it be anything contrary to my 
dooty I's as innocent as " 

"Don't talk to me ! be off with you ! and don't waste auy 
more paper in writing lists of articles which you can very 
well do without ! " 

" I beg pardon, mum ; but there ain't a single article 
written down on that sheet of paper that I can possibly 
dispenserate with. In the first place, there's the ass's 
head ^" 

" Look on your own shoulders for HuU ! " retorted she ; 
"aha! I think you've got your answer now! "and she 
J«aughed heartily at her joke. 
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•* Well, mum, you're privileged/' observed the man, in a 
ruffled tone. — ^** Then I want twelve sets of wings for the 
fairies : you'll allow, ma'am, that birds can't fly without 
wings ? — very well, ma'am, no more can't fairies — leastways, 
they're not expected to be so unnat'ral as to do sa" 

" They must find their own wings ! " 

Aspinall shook his head. 

'' Plague take you ! well then make the things, since they 
can't be omitted I " 

** There's a hinfant required for Mrs. White." 

" No difficulty about thcbt, I suppose ; as you've half-a- 
dozen brats at home — use one of them I " 

" I haven't one of the right hage, mum : it's a hinfant 
that's wanted." 

" Well, you must borrow one somewhere," said the little 
woman ; " and give the parent of it an order for the pit. 
Now go along ! I've had sufficient boring for one day. 
Stop 1 ask Mr. Ibbitson whether the bill has gone to the 
printer's 1 and tell the manager not to write to London for 
any more music for " A Midsummer Night's Dream ; " the 
audience must be contented with the overture being the 
right thing. I'm not going to ruin myself for a set of 
cotton-spinners, who don't know the difference between a 
march and a country-dance. Here ! I've not done with you 
yet. Say that I've changed my mind regarding the third 
fiddle in the band : two fiddlers will be quite enough. In- 
stead of the extra violin I'll have a drum ; it makes a greater 
noise, and — and — there, be off ! and send the bill-sticker 
to me ; I must talk to him — ^he squanders a fortune in 
flour : he feeds his whole family on paste, I verily believe I " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

As time passed on, 'Kina and Clotilda became univei^ 
favourites with the audience, and they rapidly improved, more- 
over, under the excellent tuition of the good-natured Becken- 
ham. They studied incessantly ; and the old actor told them 
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they were sure of getting to London some day. Under liis 
approving smile, and wiUi his welcome praise ever in their 
ears, the sisters worked on zealously. Ab stars occasioxially 
came from town, to ahine in Mrs. Godfrey's theatre^ the sisters 
had opportunities of seeing and performing with, the most 
talented uctors and actresses in England, some of whom weare 
gracious towards them, remembering how they theinselTes 
had once done drudgery in the provinces^ whUe others were 
haughty and domineering, with many airs and few gracesL 

There was Mr. Maverstone, the celebrated tragedLm, who, 
though a distinguished actor, was, nevertheless^ a petty 
tyrant in the profession, almost imiversally disliked andfeared 
by his theatrical brethren. He cared little how he sacri- 
ficed others ; ?ie was the great gun whose thunder alone must 
be heard. 'Eina trembl^ before him, and forgot her part ; 
at which the magnifico frowned, fumed, and growled ter- 
rifically. With tears in her eyes the young girl flew to 
Beckenham, to whom she recounted the stsa^a behaviour. 
The old actor laughed, and told her to take no heed what- 
ever of what Mr. Maverstone said or did, as his bearing 
was generally abrupt and domineering. 'lUna, however, 
was so often brought in contact wiUi the great man, 
that at last he was forced to somewhat soften his manners 
towards her ; she became less nervous in his presence^ 
and, consequently, more easy in her acting. The sisters 
derived little benefit, however, from performing with Mr. 
Maverstone, who was so jealous of oth^ artisUs that he 
even contrived to turn everybody's back to the spectators, 
thus marring the effect of their speeches, while he himself, 
in the centre of the stage, stood gesticulating and mouthing 
so as to absorb all the attention of the audience. 



Then came the bright-eyed, fascinating N — ^b — ^t, with her 
silvery, joyous laugh and graceful figure. The green-room 
was no longer a place of gloom, as in the Maverstone time ; 
no-— the beautiful woman brought with her a ray of sunshine 
which dispelled the vapour Mt by the famous tragedian ; 
*£ina almost worshipped the lady^-^Hshe was so agreeable and 
kind — so different from the Great Ursine star. 
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Mrs. N — ^b — t took especial notice of the sbters, and 
oontinually showed them much affection and kindness. 
" They should soon come to London/' she said, and promised 
to exert all her influence to aid them in so doing. 

Mrs. N — ^b— t was very fond of conundrums ; and nearly 
every morning's post brought from her friends in town a 
fresh supply of newly*manu&ctured riddles, which she 
appeared to enjoy immensely. 

''Oh, these are capital 1" she 'would say, wheneyer she 
received a new lot; and then, in her warm-hearted way,, 
she would gather the people in the green-room around 
her» and, like a child with a new toy, she would sit down 
and amuse them all. And her professional colleagues loved 
her — ^for her good nature von all hearts-^-^md ever hailed 
her coming with delight. 

One morning during rehearsal she entered the green-roon^ 
holding up the front of her dress, in which were lying half-a-» 
doEen letters she had just received from the stage door-keeper. 

''Here's a cargo I" cried she, laughing and sitting down. 
'* I had no other mode of bearing such a burthen of billets. 
^'Look, good people P continued she> displaying her letters ; ^ 
'< m lay any one a wager that each and every one of these 
epistles contains conundrums." 

There was a gathering round the lady. 

"Where's Ibbitsoni — Mr. — I beg his pardon— where** 
Mr. Ibbitson )" 

"He has the gout," rejoiiied '£ina» <'and can*t attend 
rehearsal this morning." 

"Dear, dear I" said Mrs. N— b— -t, assuming a sad look, 
" Tm very grieved for the poor man. I don't know how it 
is that we never fed any real sympathy for the gouty : we 
Bay we are sorry, and express a great deal for them ; but, good 
gracious 1 if cid Ibbitson were to hobble into the green-room 
at this moment with his foot bandaged up till it resembled a 
tolerable-siaed bolster, Tm afraid I should go off into a flt of 
lau^ter-^oh, I diould ! and you'd all do the same ; even staid 
Beckenham would join us— wouldn't you, old fellow 1 " 

« Who could reiist following an example set by you 9'^ 
returned Beckenham. 

" You're a dear, good soul. Beck," laughed she merrily 

** And you're a most charming woman," exclaimed Becken* 
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ham ; '^ and, spite of wbafc the song says, were I a duke, and 
a young man, I*d marry you to-morrow." 

" What ! you'd marry a widow ? Ilememb0r old "Waller's 
advice to his son." 

" Old Weller be hanged ! " cried Beckenham ; " he would 
soon have changed his tune had he known Widow N — b — t." 

" There now, go away, Beck. ; I'm afraid you're a danger- 
ous man. I shall have to encase my figure in a corset of 
steel if you persist in making such lunges, at my heart." 

There was a general laugh. Somebody rose and shut the 
door. 

" Oh, lud 1 " resumed Mrs. N— b— t, " I forgot old Sin' 
might hear us." 

"Who's old SinT' asked 'Rina. 

" You innocent darling ! " laughed Mrs. IST — ^b — t, " don't 
you know old Sin' 1 " 

"No, indeed I do not." 

" By old Sin' I mean Cynthia Grodfrey," explained the 
lady, " our worthy but stingy manageress — good la , keep 
the door closed ! if she should chance to hear that I've 
so christened her, she'd shorten the allowance of coals in my 
dressing-room ; and, in this perishing weather, I couldn't 
stand any diminution of fuel." 

"Are we to have any rehearsal?" asked Beckenham, 
glancing at his watch. 

"Kever fear,oldSin' will take carewe shall have a rehearsal," 
said Mrs. N — ^b — t, breaking open a letter. " Now, good 
children, sharpen your wits, for I am about to tax them." 

" Hush, all of you ! " cried Beckenham ; — " Grattau, keep 
your feet still." 

" I can't, they're so cold," replied Grattan. 

" Stick 'em in the bars then," said Beckenham. 

"My salary doesn't admit of such extravagance," re- 
turned Grattan. 

" That's right, avoid a bar in any shape," said N — ^b — t, 
chuckling heartily. " Now then," resumed she — " Why is a 
half-witted girl like the pronoun I ? " 

For some few seconds there was a dead silence in the 
room. 

" Come, come !— make haste I ** cried the merry widow, 
opening another billet. 
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" Well, I don't know," said one, rubbing his chin reflec- 
tively. 

" Veiy good !** said Mrs. N" — b — t, " try again." 

" Like the pronoun I ?" mused another. 

"Is it because" — hazarded an old lady — ^'^ because she— 
oh, dear, no ; I suppose that couldn't be it." 

" Oh, rubbish ! I give it up ! " said Beckenham. 

" \yell, I am reckoned a clever guesser," said Mr. Clegg, 
the light comedian, " a remarkably clever guesser ; but that 
half-witted girl goes a step beyond me." 

" What can be the answer 1 " mused 'Bina. 

'* Do you give it up, ladies and gentlemen 1 ** demanded 
the widow. 

" Oh, yes, I give it up.'* 

"So do I." 

" You are all quite certain that you give it up 1 " asked 
Mrs. N— b— t. 

« Yes."—" Yes."—" Yes." 

" Very well, ladies and gentlemen ; here's the answer— 
" She is a single silly-belle (syllable). Ha, ha, ha ! " 

" Humph ! not bad," said one. 

" Well ! " said the old lady, " I can't see it, even now ! " 

" Put on your glasses, my dear madam !" retorted Grattan. 

" Clever," said Beckenham, " but not guessable." 

" That depends upon the guesser," said the leading-man, 
in a heavy voice. 

" Why didn't you try % " asked a pert girl who enacted 
the soubrettes. 

"I never descend to trifles," replied the leading-man, 
folding his arms. 

" La', Mr. Devon, how strange it is, then, that you married 
BO small a woman." 

" Here's another ! " exclaimed Mrs. N — ^b — ^t. " Now, 
attention, ladies and gentlemen — Why is a pig, with a curly 
tail, like the ghost of Hamlet's father )" 

" Come, that's in your line, Devon, aff you play Hamlet," 
said Grattan, nudging the leading-man. 

" Well I am puzzled Tiow?," said the light comedian, " and 
I'm generally a capital guesser." 
V " A pig with a what sort of tail 1 " asked the old lady. 

" Curly, ma'am, curly 1 " 
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^ A early i'* and the ancient female plunged into a reverie. 

"It's ^" 

" It can't be— no." 

'* like Hamlet's £iither ! Hamph." 

" Bless my heart ! I give it up." 

" You all give it up, eh f " 

<< All, all, Mrs. N--b— t ! " cried half-ardozen voices. 

** Because he could a tale unfold." 

There was a shout of laughter. 

" Any more, Mrs. N — ^b— 1 1 " asked several voices. 

" Yes," she answered, opening another envelope—** What 
£ower is like a man just out of bed ! ** 

" Flowers I know little about, so I give it up at once^" 
«aid one. 

"Ah, I think I h&ve it ! " exclaimed the light comedian; 
^* ah, dear me ! pooh, pooh, pooh 1 how strange ! it's gone — 
gone — quite gone ! " 

** Like a flower just plucked," said the old lady. 

** How do you make that out, Mrs. Daltiy ? " 

" Well, weU, stop a minute, and 111 inform you. Now let 
me collect myself, Mrs. N — ^b — ^t ; please repeat the question." 

** What flower is like a man just out of bed ? " repeated 
the widow. 

**A flower just plucked; for it's no longer in a bed," 
returned Mrs. Daltty. 

« Oh, that's not it I" 

** Whatever made you try to guess, ma' ? ** asked Miss 
Daltry, reprovingly. 

** I — ^I can't imagine, my dear," replied the nervous woman, 
timidly shrinking into a comer of the room. 

** Has Mrs. D^tiy guessed the con., Mrs. N — ^b— -t 9" de- 
manded several voices. 

** No," replied she. 

" Then I shall no longer pester my brains," said the leading- 
man. 

" We ^ve it up, Mrs, N— b— t ; we give it up." 

** He's just arose." 

** You see, ma', how silly your guess was," said Miss Daltry. 

" Yes, dear, I perceive," responded the mother. 

The light comedian shrugged his shoulders^ and the 
leading-man combed his hair with his fingers. 
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At this instant the door opened, and a laige bonnet was 
thmst into the apartment. 

There was no mistaking the bonnet, within which it was 
evident there was the head of the manageress. 

*' Humph ! you're taking it coolly, ladies and gentlemen,^ 
said Mrs. Godfrey, pushing the door wide open, and entering 
the apartment. 

" Quite the contrary, my dear lady," said Mrs. N — ^b — t ; 
'' we have a rousing fire, and we're all taking it very 
warmly." 

^ A rousing fire !" exclaimed the little woman, thrusting 
back her bonnet and darting to the fire. " Oh, inconsiderate 
and extravagant people 1 " die cried, raising her hands. ** A 
furnace— a {)ositive furnace, enough to roast an ox! Til 
have a padlock put upon the coal-scuttle, for the key of 
which, whenever you want the fire made up, you'll have to 
ask the housekeeper. I'll put an end to your waste, see if I 
don't" 

'^ Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Godfrey, it is I who am to blame 
about the large fire," said Mrs. N — b — ^t. " I came in damp 
and miserable ; I was afraid I had caught cold, I shivered 
so; and I was aware if I became hoarse I couldn't act 
Gmatance to-night, and ^* 

" Oh, yes, to be sure ; we mustn't have you hoarse," said 
the manageress. 

" Krst scene !" bawled the call-boy,—" called for the first 
scene, gentlemen 1 " 

" Stop, gentlemen 1 " cried Mrs. Godfrey. " Hear what I 
have to say to you before you proceed to rehearsal Smith 
superintends business this morning, instead of Mr. Ibbitsoiu 
Now, I warn you all to respect Smith — ^to look upon him as 
Mr. Ibbitson's representative. TU not have my prompter 
snubbed." 

**We do not like Smith," said Mr. Devon; "it is not 
because he is the prompter, for I have been in theatres — 
well-regulated theatres, too — ^in which the prompter had 
almost the entire management of rehearsals. No, madam, 
we dislike Smith on account of his being a tale-bearer — ^a 
mischief-maker." 

"I'll have him respected, whatever he is," said Mrs. 
Godfrey rehemently, and taldng snuff all the while. 
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The gentlemen bowed, left the green-room, and proceeded 
to the stage : thither toddled the little woman. 

^ What's the band called for ) " asked she, taking her 
seat at the manager's table. 

*^ The music in the fifth act, madam," rejoined Smith the 
prompter. 

" That's behind the scenes 1 " 

" Yes, madam." 

*' What occasion to have the gas lighted in the orchestra 1 " 

" Why, Monsieur and Madame Oardonizzi wish to rehearse 
their dance." 

"What dance 1" 

" The new pets de deux they danced last night ; the musie 
went all wrong." 

" Oho ! " cried Mrs. Godfrey, turning sharply round and 
addressing the leader of the band j " Monsieur Honsett ! " 

" Qui, madame," said the leader, touching the brim of his 
hat with his fiddle-bow. 

" How is it that your music went wrong last night — eh 1 " 

" Oh, madame, pardon ! I am not to blame— not at all, 
for de horn was sick, and de double-bass had gone to a 
ball" 

" So my theatre is to be sacrificed for a ball ! " exclaimed 
the manageress, tugging at her bonnet. " Of course, the 
trumpet couldn't help being sick — I won't say a word about 
tluU ; but the double-bass had no business at a ball. 

" Non, madame, I tell him dat," returned the leader." 

" Where is he ? " asked she, angrily. " I'll talk to him — 
I'll teach him whether he is to neglect my theatre for a hop I 
Where is he 1" 

The leader pointed with his bow to the left extremity of 
the orchestra. 

" So young man," said Mrs. Godfrey, addressing the 
double-bass player, " you went to a hop last night, and—" 

" I was at Sir Richard ^" 

" Don't answer me ! " interrupted the little woman, splut- 
tering and getting very red in the face. " I'm afraid you 
have taken to drink, young man, and spend your money in 
vile places." 

"Mrs. Godfrey!" 

" Again I say, don't answer me. I have proof before my 
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eyes of how you are condncting yourself. There, there ! 
look at your fiddle, on which there are only three strings, 
while everybody else's has four." 

" Why, ma'am, "" 

" I'll not hear a word. Tve found you out, have I ? You 
may well hang your head." 

"Good Heavens !" exclaimed the young man, no longer able 
to contain his laughter ; " my instrument has the proper num- 
ber of strings. I have no business -withfoiir stringgf, not I." 

"Monsieur Honsett," appealed Mrs. Godfrey; "has a 
double-bass only three strings f " 

" (hU, madcme,^ 

Mrs. Godfrey resumed her place at the manager's table, 
amid the suppressed titter of the musicians and actors. 

It was a well-known fact among the members of the com- 
pany, that Smith carried all sorts of tales to Mrs. Godfrey, 
and otherwise created a great deal of mischief between her 
and the actors. It so happened that Ibbitson was to have 
performed Master WaUer; but, owing to the manager's fit 
of gout being so severe, the part was allotted to Smith, to 
do the best he could with it. Now Smith had red hair — 
such fiery red hair as to necessitate his wearing a wig when- 
ever he acted. Olegg, the light comedian, had long resolved 
to punish Smith for a story he had circulated respecting 
Clegg's wearing an entire set of artificial teeth. Smith had 
told the truth, and nothing but the truth, for the comedian 
had no teeth save those which were supplied him by the 
dentist ; nevertheless, the exposure was most unpardonable, 
and Clegg had sworn to chiastise the tell-tale. 

Night came : there was a crowded house, to see Mrs. 
N — ^b— t in the character of Constance, in the comedy of 
'* The Love Chase." 

In the middle of a serious scene between Lydia ('Rina) 
and Master Waller (Smith), Clegg (who acted WUdrake), 
with a long string in his hand, ascended to the flies — 
which are durectly over the stage, and above the heads of the 
performers. 

" 111 stand you glasses round," said the comedian, addres- 
sing one of the fly-men. 

"But suppose Mrs. Godfirey gets to know that we had a 
hand in the affidr," said the fly-man. 

M 
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" ril protect you all ! " returned Clegg. ** I shall never 
again have such an opportunity as the present/' added he, 
looking down on the stage, where 'Kina and Smith were 
engaged in the business of the scene ; " I could do it in less 
than two minutes." 

" Don t think of such a thing, sir," entreated the fly-man. 

"What's to do, Bill? Wliat does Mr. Clegg want?" 
asked the drop-man. 

The fly-man whispered a few words into the drop-man's ear. 

" Sarve him right I " cried the drop-man ; " I'll help you, 
Mr. Clegg — I owes Mr. Smith a grudge for'getten on me 
fined. I'm your man ; go it, Mr. Clegg 1 " 

" Quick, men ! say, are you agreeable ) " inquired Clegg. 

" Yes, all on us, pervided weVe the glasses round," said 
the fly-man. 

" All right 1 " rejoined Cle^, bending over the stage, and 
letting down a string, to the end of which was attached a 
fish-hook. 

All at once there was a shout ^m the audience j the 
fish-hook had caught the dark curly wig, and borne it 
aloft into a region invisibie from the front of the house ; 
and Master Waller stood for some seconds confounded and 
abashed ; his black moustache and inky eyebrows render- 
ing his red hair doubly conspicuous. 

'Eina laughed, and Smith rushed 6S the stage to his 
dressing-room, where, on a table, lay the bladt wig which, 
two minutes before, had disappeared so mysteriously. 

The evening's perfcHinanoe was marred. Every time Smith 
made his appearance the audi^ice became convulsed with 
laughter, and ooarse jokes ML like rain from the people in 
the gallery. The fly-mea were troe, and Clegg was never 
known as the perpetrator of this mischievous trick. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Many mouths had elapsed, and many changes had taken, 
place in Mrs. Godfrey's theatre since the closing events of the 
last chapter, but nothing. had occurred to cause any con- 
siderable alteration in the position of Julius's family, not a 
member of which was a step nearer London. Julius fretted 
and fumed ^ and poor Emma's life would have been a heavy 
burden to bear^ had it not been for her afifectionate children, 
and the love they lavished upon their much-enduring mother. 

'Hina and Clotilda were still industrious — still hopeful ; 
and Beckenham told Julius, that there was much in which 
the sisters had to perfect themselves before they could 
possibly be £t to hold a position in a first-class theatre in 
the metropolis ; therefore he must be patient, and wait for 
a while, until the buds unfolded their leaves^ and became 
perfect flowers. 



Mr. and Mrs. Gathome Trenmore had just arrived, to play 
a fortnight's starring engagement in Mrs. Godfrey's theatre, 
preparatory to opening a theatre of their own in London. 
Mr. Trenmore was the only acknowledged ffamlet of the 
day : other actors attempted the character, but most of 
them failed in it ; indeed, there are but few who can form a 
true conception of Shakespeare's masterpiece, and fewer 
still who can embody it. Mr. Trenmore was an aartiste in 
every sense of the word, and an ornament to his profession. 
He was a scholar and a gentleman, innately refined and 
extremely sensitive ; it was the pride and constant study of 
his life to raise the fallen Drama, and with that object 
in view he waa about; to open a theatre in which the great 
bard was to reigq |i1iipowei:f9L 

** Look here, Nelly l"',said:]y|[i; Trenmore, addressing his 
wife, as he stood by ttie «ides, after apting; *' isn't she lovely 3" 

" What) the blonde g^rl who is now speaking 1 " asked 
Mrs. Treifipnore, glancing towardfi( 'fUna. 

" Bloiiie, Nelly 1 I don't kno^ what to call her ; she's c^ 

Hebe— ^ Venus — a :" 

M 2 
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" Hush 1 let US hear her speak," said Mrs. Trenmore ; 
" very pretty indeed," added she ; ** there's stuff there, 
Gatty." 

" The very actress we require to render our company 
complete 1 " returned he. 

" ril ask Ibbitson about her," said Mrs. Trenmore. 

« Do, do, Ellen." 

After a few minutes' absence, Mrs. Trenmore rejoined her 
husband. 

" Why, Gatty, what do you think ? " said she ; "she's the 
young ^4 about whom Mrs. N — b — ^t was so enthusiastic." 

" Ay, I remember ! she mentioned two sisters with a 
long and unpronounceable name." 

" Cardonizzi," said Mrs. Trenmore ; " look, look, Gatty ! 
she who is now entering is the younger sister." 

" They are both beautiful," said Mr. Trenmore ; " and so 
graceful too." 

" Charming ! " cried his wife ; " what pleasure it will be 
to take them to town, eh, Gatty 1 " 

" I shall be delighted to do so," responded he ; " I love to 
encourage youthful talent." 

Mr. Trenmore, who had a gentle and almost womanly 
disposition, ever rejoiced in performing generous acts. 
Thoughtful, unselfish, yielding, and affectionate, he was be- 
loved by all who knew his noble heart and sterling worth. 
No needy cry reached his ear unheeded ; his hand was ever 
ready to assist the unfortunate. 

Mrs. Trenmore was the mirror and echo of her husband's 
ideas and sentiments : whatever he admired she was sure 
to appreciate ; whatever he was enraptured with, she 
loved with an equal earnestness. Gwthomewas to her a 
model of perfection — an oracle, out of whose mouth issued 
nothing save wisdom. Her wondrous attachment to bim 
made her magnify all his good qualities, until she almost 
worshipped him. She posseis»ed many of the requisites which 
he lacked : she had an indomitable spirit, and a will of iron. 
Whatever she resolved upon, she carried out, despite every 
obstacle. She was, in short, a fitting wife for Gathorne ; 
and in time she proved herself a strong staff, on which he 
could lean. She helped him in his profiBSsional labours, 
and praised and strengthened him in all his efforts. She 
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gave him confidence in his powers, by showing him his 
superiority over others. She was his tender comforter, his 
companion, and his friend. 

There are some men, and women too, who throughout 
their lives preserve a child-like simplicity of thought and 
feeling — ^who, by their own firesides are again happy boys 
and girls. Gathome Trenmore was one of these men, for 
on his own hearth he was no more than a great schoolboy, 
petted and indulged in every whim that his feuicy could 
devise. 

The next day a fly stopped at the door of Julius's 
lodgings, and the servant-maid, carrying a couple of cai*ds 
betwe^a the tx>mer of her apron and her thumb and finger, 
entered the Oardonizzis' sitting-room. 

** Here's a carriage at the door," said the girl, " and the 
gentleman in it gave me these for you," and she presented 
the two cards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gathome Trenmore," read Julius, his face 
flushing with pleasurable surprise. 

" What ! coming up into our sitting-room ? " asked Emma, 
suddenly dropping her sewing and beginning to tremble. 

'* Of course," rejoined Julius, putting up his collar, and 
drawing down the wrist-bands of his shirt. 

'* Oh, Olo', put these things out of sight ! " cried 'Bina^ 
thrusting away the stockings she had been busily employed 
in darning. 

** And you little ones go into your sisters' chamber," said 
Emma, putting her young children into the next apartment, 
''and don't ma^e a noise ; be as quiet as mice." 

The girl was despatched to show the visitors up-stairEf, 
and afber the lapse of a few minutes, Mr. and Mrs. Trenmore 
were ushered into the room. 

Emma sat bewildered and amazed. Was she really awake ^ 
Was Mr. Trenmore actually oflering 'Bina and Clotilda an 
engagement in his theatre, in the long-dreamed-of London 1 
Emma listened with rapt attention. Mrs. Trenmore was 
speaking in praise of Emma's daughters. How sweet the 
lady's musical voice sounded to the fond mother^s oar. With 
her eyes full of tears she timidly stole a glance at her husband 
and children ; as she did so, the warm blood mounted to her 
wan cheeks, and her heart throbbed quickly 
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Mr. Treumore said he could not offer Julius and his 
wife any situation at present, as all his an*angements were 
completed. 

Emma turned pale as she listened. Good Heavens ! was 
she to be separated from those beings to whom she was 
bound by links of the tenderest and fondest afTectioa? 
Would Julius suffer their treasures to go forth into the 
world without protection 9 

Clotilda, who guessed what thoughts were passing through 
her mother's mind, crept noiselessly round to her chair, and 
pressed a warm kiss on her trembling lips. ''Hush, 
mamma ! " whispered Olo* ; control your feelings ; don't let 
'Kina see that you are pained.'* 

Emma clasped the little hand that had fallen on hers. 
Precious to the mother was the touch of those slender fingers. 

'Eina's face glowed with pleasure, she did not mark her 
mother's sad looks, nor the tear that trickled down her care- 
worn cheek. 

Mr. Trenmore was actually writing out the ftrtides of 
their engagement. 

Emma responded to all Mrs. Trenmore's questions in her 
usual mild, but nervous manner: she dreaded to offer a sugges- 
tion — she had no will — she was never consulted ; and now 
even, in a matter in which the wel£sire of her daughters was 
so deeply concerned, she dared not utter an opinion, or breathe 
a word. 

The engagement was signed by the parties interested, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cratiiome Trenmore departed. 

" Julius, are these dear girls to be parted from us 1 " asked 
Emma.) the moment the door was closed upon their visitors. 

" For a time — ^until a vacancy occurs for us," rejoined he. 

" And you will willingly let them go fortli alone I " asked 
Emma, gathering courage. 

" Till they have made a certain jiosition. You see, their 
salaries, for the first year, will be but small ; by-«ad-by 
they will be able to make their own terms." 

" Suffer me to go with them," entreated she, clasping her 
tremulous hands. 

« Are you mad 1 " inquired he ; " what's to become of the 
other children 1 " 

Emma sank back in her chair, and began to sob bitterly. 
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Clotilda caressed her mother, while 'Rina looked out of 
the ^Ymdow in gloomy ahstraction. Julius stole behind his 
favourite, and stroked her hair. 

" Father ! " murmured she, turning her fece towards him: 
Julius made an impaUent movement. Why waa 'Rina 
weeping in secret f 



CHAPTER XIX 

JuLTOS was disappointed: this was not the brilliant 
engagement he had anticipated for his 'Rina. He had 
speculated wildly, as Mr. Trenmore had proved to him in 
his conversations respecting the state of the profession in 
London. Julius now perceived that it was necessary for an 
actor to gain a reputation in the metropolis before he could 
command his own terms ; for he who was thought great in 
the provinces might perhaps not be listened to in town — at 
least, not in such characters as he had hitherto played, and 
considered as his own particular line of business. 

The next morning Julius gave Mrs. Godfrey notice that 
his daughters were about to join Mr. Trenmore's company 
in London. 

" ril not take the notice ! " cried Mrs. Godfrey, bouncing 
out of her room to the stage, Julius following her. 

^ Our articles of agreement specify that six weeks' notice 
will be required by either party." 

'* Well, what if they do % " asked the manageress. 

" I now give you six weeks' notice," replied Julius. 

" m not take it ! " exclaimed she, giving her bonnet a 
push ; *' I tell you agsdn, and again, I'll have nothing to say 
to you ! You're crazy ! stark staring mad, to think of leaving 
me ! Just reflect upon the business the girls are doing I 
Don't I give 'em all the good parts, whether they are 
in their line <x not % " 
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Julius shrugged his shoulders. 

"Plague take you! can't you answer mel** said she, 
taking snuff, and passing the box to Julius. " Has Mr. 
Trenmore offered the twigs a higher salary than I give 'em, 
eh ? " inquired she, somewhat softening her tone. " Lud^ 
lud ! it's an awful world 1 people seem to live for nothing 
but filthy lucre, drat it ! " 

"Certainly, Mr. Trenmore toiU pay my daughters a 
higher salary than you pay them — higher than you could 
afford to give them." 

" Speak about what you understand ! " snapped Mrs. 
Godfiiy; "mind your pirouettes and capers, and don't 
presume to tell me what salaries I can afford to pay." 

" I don't desire to offend you, Mrs. Godfrey." 

" Who said you did ? " asked she ; " I'm not in a passion ! 
— Fm calm, and I'm talking reasonably ! Now, listen : 111 
make an advance of a pound a-week, and well say no more 
about the girls leaving me." 

" Impossible, Mrs. Godfrey ; I have signed articles with 
Mr. Ti-enmore." 

" What ! " exclaimed she, pulling violently at her bonnet ; 
" signed articles, have you ? Oh, you sneak — you poltroon !** 

" Madam ! " 

" Ay, swell Mr. Puff! — ^Mr. Love-money ! " 

"This language, Mrs. Godfrey " 

" Oh, ill use me I " cried she, bursting into a passion of 
angry tears ; " I'm only a lone woman, struggling for a 
crust of bread. But you'll rue the day you quitted niy 
theatre — ah, you will ! What parts do you imagine your 
girls will ever get in Mr. Trenmore's theatre ? Bah! his 
wife will take all that are good for anything, and as to 
comfort — ^tush ! Trenmore is the greatest fidget alive 1 
Your girls will get so frightened that they'll stop growing — 
ah, you may stare ! Tm not romancing. The slips are in 
tolerable condition at the present moment; see 'em six 
months hence, and youll not know 'em, for they'll have 
fretted the colour out of their cheeks, and all the flesh off 
their bones." 

Julius made no reply. 

"Go away ! I shan't talk to you, any more ! " said Mrs. 
Godfrey, turning her back upon Julius. " Call the rehearsal. 
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Smitli ! '* she added, addressing the prompter, '' and ptit 
an end to this foolish discussion. Come here, Ibbitson." 

'' Yes, madam/' said the manager. 

" Write directly to Trenmore, about his mean behaviour 
respecting the Oiurdonizzis : tell him Til not let 'em leave 
me ! I'll see him hanged first, there ! " 

<< Very good, madam," replied Ibbitson, making notes in; 
his pocket-book. 

** Then write to Liverpool, and ask Copesea to lend me a 
suit of chain-armour, a battle-axe, and his ' Wife,' — I mean 
his marked copy of the * Wife."* 

" Very good, madam." 

" And, Ibbitson, give it to Trenmore in first-rate style — 
do you hear t " 

Ibbitson went on writing. 

" Drat you— you're a fool ! " said Mrs. Godfirey, im-- 
patiently taking snuff. 

No answer. 

"A stupid fool I" 

" Yes, madam, I 've made a note of it," replied he, closings 
his pocket-book. 

Beader, I will blow the prompter's whistle. 

The scene has shifted. 

Rehearsal is over, and one by one the actors and actresses 
leave the theatre. 

'Bina lingers in the green-room : she is earnestly con- 
versing with a young man in a linen blouse— -he is the^ 
scenic artist. 

"Let me speak to your father," said he ; "you will forget 
me, 'Bina — I shall lose you if you go to London. Let me 
speak to him." 

" No, no, Paul ! " replied 'Rina, " I shall not quit Man- 
chester for six weeks ; in the mean time I will endeavour to 
tell mamma about — about ^" 

" Our love," said the young artist, drawing her towards 
him. " It is my place to speak to your father." 

*• He would not listen to you, Pad," said 'Rina. " Oh, no,, 
no ! my father, for a while must be kept in ignorance ^" 

" 'Rina, I entreat ^" 

" We shall be separated, at once and for ever, if you per- 
sist in your determination of informing my fistther. I know- 
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Ilim, Paul, better than you do ; I will make any promise ; I 
will pledge myself to you meet solemnly '* 

" ^o, 'Eina, I should not regard a secret engagement as 
binding, or OTen as honourable. Why should I fear your 
fftther 1 I am not without talent, I haye youth, and your 
love will spur me on. I will yet paint pictures that 
shall be talked of by the world. I will not long be this 
drudge '* 

" Hush, Paul 1 you are speaking so loudly '* 

" Why, why should I fear your Sither I" repeated he im- 
patiently. 

'^ Wait a few days. I will talk to mammA ; siie will advise, 
and direct us how to act.'' 

" She is, as yet, unaware of our attachment, is she not ? " 

'* She does not even suspect it," replied 'Rina^ clasping her 
hands and looking up into her companion's &ce, "and 
indeed, indeed Paul, I know not how to break the matter to 
her!" 

"She must know all;" said he proudly — "my £9imily, 
my broken fortune, and my hopes." 

" And you will await — patiently await mamma's counsel, 
which you will strictly obey 1 " 

" 'Rina, dear 'Rina !" 

" Nay, no demur, Paul," said she firmly ; " you cannot 
guess, and I dare not tell you the blow I should inflict 
upon my father's heart were I to confide to him the secret 
<fi our love." 

The latter words of this speech were spoken in broken 
murmurs. 

After a while the lovers parted, and 'Rina, with a heavy 
load in her breast, wended her way homeward. 



'Rina told her mother alL Emma sat speechless; she 
had hearkened to the story of her child's Ioyo with a gentle, 
listening ear ; but now she felt scared, unable to utter a 
syllable, for she remembered Julias's anticijiations^ and his 
^r-built castles. 

« My diild ! my child ! " she cried, folding 'Rina to her 
bosom. 
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" Mamma, are you angry 1 " 

" My child ! my own dear daughter ! " sobbed Emma, as 
she caressed the bright head pillowed on her breast. 

" Have I done wrong, mamma 1 " 

*' Your father," whispered Emma — *'Iie will think so." 

** I know he will, mamma ; what are we to do 1 " 

" Have you searched well your heart, my 'Kina ? Are 
you sore you can endure all worldly trials with him whom 
you have chosen t " 

'Kina hid her fece, and her mother drew her in a closer 
embrace. 

" And are you certain of his love ? " 

" Yes, yes, mamma ! ** 

" Oh, may he ever love you ! '* cried Emma. 

" Advise me, dear mamma ; in all things I will act as 
you direct." 

" Listen, my 'Eina : you are young— too young to marry 
at present. Go forth into the world for a few yeai-s, and 
let him do the same ; and when you have both attained a 
}K>sition that will bar your door against poverty, then wed.** 

** We shall not heed poverty, mamma. I shall be happy 
to endure all with him." 

** You are a woman," said Emma sadly, "and a woman has 
fortitude to sustain much for the man whom she loves ; she 
will meet every vicissitude, and bear up against all changes 
of fortune. How much will the husband suffer for his wife ? 
Oh, 'Eina ! men are fickle and selfish, and the rude blasts of 
mdversity soon uproot their aflfections." 

" But Paul Gmhame is not like other men," urged 'Rina, 
" he is so noble and good." 

" Be counselled, dearest ; pause for a year or two— put 
his devotion to that proof. If he be sincere, and prize the 
heart he has won, he'll bide his time patiently, and wait 
your fJEither's firee oonBent to your union." 

" Mamma^ I will be strong — ^I will obey your wishes." 

« That's my brave 'Rina !" 



The sisters' benefit-night terminated their engagement in 
Mr& Godfrey's theatre. It was a sorrowful night to 'Rina. 
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The play had been ^' The Hunchback ;" the fiirce, ''Mr. and 
Mrs. White." Clotilda, who was beloved for her gentle 
manners, had many farewells to make among the people 
attached to the theatre. In her hands she had several 
parcels containing little gifts, which, accompanied with kind 
wordfif, she presented to the call-boy, her dresser, and others, 
-*one package alone remained. 

<' Where is Aspinall ? ** asked Clotilda of the call-boy. 

" In the property-room, miss," replied he. 

** Thank you !" — and Clo' hurried to a room crammed with 
banners, shields, masks^ swords, tables, chairs, so&s, and other 
stage properties. 

AspiniJl was seated on the ground amid a heap of rag& 

** Whatever are you doing f " inquired Clo', regarding th« 
man's employment with a look of surprise. 

^Eh, miss ) " said he, looking up and pausing in his task. 

" What are you doing ? " repeated she. 

^'Makin' a babby," replied the property-man; '^missua 
are so precious stingy I can get nout out on her ; so Fs fust 
to tie up a bundle of rags for Mr, White to carry on. Ah, 
miss ! I hopes they'll do no sich shabby things in Lunnon ; 
an' I trusts whenever you plays Mrs. White you'll have a 
respectable hoffipring, an', as somebody says, chew up (eschew, 
he meant to say) all sich mak-shiffcs as stuffed hin&nts." 

" Indeed I will, Aspinall," said Clo', half inclined to laugh. 

" Her^ |s a small remembrance from my sister and myself** 
proceeded she, handing him the paper parcel. 

" Good lor', miss ! 'tain't possible as you're recollected poor 
me! my goodness!" 

" Oood-bye, Aspinall" 

" Fs hear by the noospapers how you gets on," said h« 
" Good luck go with you ! " 

Clotilda then hurried away to make other adieus. 

'Bina and Paul Grahame are sitting side by side in the 
green-room, all the actors are engaged in the farce, and 
Julius is settling accounts with Mrs. Godfrey^ as he purposes 
leaving Manchester the next morning, for Birmingham, where 
he and Emma are engaged, Mrs. Godfrey having refused to 
retain their services ; the six weeks' notice being mutually 
dispensed with. 

** At length the hour of parting has arrived, dear 'Sina," 
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said Paul in^ith a tremulous voice, ^'and now I feel more 
than ever how fondly and tenderly I love you. Will this 
liand that is now locked in mine — this hand, the pressure of 
which sends a thrill of joy through my veins — ^will it ever 
again be clasped by mine ? " 

" Yes, yes, Paul ; do not doubt it ! " cried 'Bina» ear- 
nestly. 

'' I am filled with sad and melancholy forebodings," pro- 
ceeded the artist. " Eemember, 'Eina^ remember that mine 
is no common love ; it is one that will strengthen with my 
years, for you are hallowed in the deepest recesses of my 
soul." 

Paul wiped the cold dew from his brow, and his pale face 
became paler. 

" Should you break &ith with me, 'Rina '' 

" "Why, oh why, do you doubt my fidth ? " asked she. 

" I know the glitter that will surround you ; I know the 
temptations that will beset your path." 

*' Your suspicions are ungenerous. I am not one to be 
dazzled by show," replied 'Rina. " Oh, Paul," she resumed, 
'^why do you thus persist in tormenting yourself and 
me?" 

''Because I fear that your love does not equal mine," 
replied he excitedly; "because I feel that you will rise. 
I shall stand alone in the world should you forsake me, 'Eina; 
I could not brook indifference where I expect truth and 
faith." 

'Eina looked up, startled by her lover's hollow voice. 

" You will write to me every day ? " inquired he. 

" Every day," replied 'Rina ; " and you will let me hear 
all about the pictures you are painting, and how your health 
is, for mamma is quite anxious about your cough ; she 
thinks you neglect attending to your doctor's directions." 

" Well, well ! I will be more careful for the future," said 
Paul, fedntly smiling. 

At this moment Julius and Clotilda entered the green- 
room. 

"Have you bidden all your friends farewell)" asked 
Julius, addressing 'Rina. 

** Yes, father," replied she. 

•XJome, *V^ bid Mr. Grahame good-bye," continued 
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Julius, briflkly, ''and let us huny home; at six in the 
morning we are to start." 

" You accompany your daughters as far as Birmingham V^ 
said Paul, assuming an indifferent tone and manner. 

" Yes ; it was my intention to have gone on to London 
with them." 

" What prevents you from so doing 1 " asked Paul. 

'* A king/' responded Julius promptly. 

Paul looked puzzled. 

"Arthur King, Esquire, lessee of the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham — in which theatre I am bound to be at re- 
hearsal by eleven to-morrow. Now do you perceive ? Ha, 
ha ! good-bye I good-bye 1 " 

Two hands were clasped together that lingered in their 
trembling grasp. 'Eina durst not trust her tongue to speak 
the word * farewell.' *' 

Paul bent his head and whispered in her ear^-< 

" Farewell ! God knows when we shall meet again." 

" Nay," said Clotilda, interposing and drawing her sister 
away, " nay, Mr, Grahame — 

" 'We make woe wanton with this fond delay ; 
Once more, adieu I the rest let sorrow say.' " 



On the following morning the train bore Julius's family 
from the dull town of high cMmneys. Paul Gndiame stood on 
the platform, and watched till the long line of carriages had 
&uled in the distance ; then, with a bowed head and aching 
heart, he returned to his solitary home. Paul was indeed 
alone in the world : his father, who had been a cotton 
merchant, was ruined by the treachery of his partner in 
New Orleans ; and Mr. Grahame, unable to bear up against 
his misfortunes, committed suicide, leaving his wife and son 
to battle with those trials which he himself had not the 
courage to confront. Paul was called from his studies to 
labour for his mother. Bread he must work for now, not 
ambition ; therefore he became a scen^painter. The youno> 
man knew that he was sacrifieing his talents, but grim 
necessity commanded such sacrifice ; so, with a dieerful 
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spirit, he toikd in his n«w profession till his mother di^d. 
Paul then would have quitted the theatre, and devoted 
himself to his easel, had not love stolen into his breast. To 
be near 'Hina, to be able to see her, and oftentimes to speak 
to her, became his ruling desire ; so he continued to labour 
in the scene-loft, thus forcing his ambition to succumb .t<» 
affection. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The family reached Birmingham, where they had to 
divide. Then came the sad scene of parting. To Emma, 
the sepai^tion from her daughters was a terrible grief ; for 
they were her solace — her pride and joy — ^the beings through 
whom she derived all the happiness of her life, and without 
whom the world would seem a blank. True, die had other 
children, but sons could never fill the place of daughters in 
Emma's heart; for she was the essence of that feminine 
sensibility which requires the sympathy and companionship 
of women sofb and gentle as hersdf With Julius the ca^te 
was altogether different : that he loved his daughters was 
most certain ; but his attachment was mixed up witli 
calculations and ambitious longings, therefore deficient ia 
all those material points which constitute puze and devoted 
affection. His was indeed a hard, worldly nature, selfish 
and cold. 

It would be an especial benefit to society, and to women 
in particular, if such men as Julius remained bachelors 
throughout their selfish existence. Heaven help the woman 
who marries such a man ! for, in so doing, she bids an 
eternal adieu to every happiness on this side the grave. 
No matter what i^e gives up, or how numerous may be her 
acts of self-denial, he will not love himself a jot the less, 
or care the more for her. Wrapped in self-worship, he 
takes all, and gives liUle; he claims as his peculiar ri^t 
every sacrifice his wife can make. She is his creature, 
subservient to his whims, from whom he ever exacts obedient 
services. 
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Generallj speaking, women tacitly yield to these domestic 
tyrants, and thereby sink into mere household dnidges, and 
crawl through life like quiet, suffering, i)atient worms; while 
their o^pring, in nine cases out of ten, proves a wilful 
'^ headstrong race, who respect neither &ther nor mother. 
Children of such parents are often scoffers and infidels : 
they see no amity at home, and they become hardened 
outlaws in the world of healthful sentiment and feeling. 

As Emma embraced 'Eina and bade her fieirewell, she 
gave her a letter; which, after the train was again in 
motion, the young girls opened. With their arms entwined 
around each other, and their eyes streaming tears, they 
perused their mother's letter, condbed in the following terms : 

<< To my da/agUers, Zarina and Clotilda. 

''I address you, my darling girls, with a trembling, 
anxious heart. I part from you with sincere sorrow, calmed 
only by the reflection that our separation, for a time, is 
inevitable. I have a hope that all will be well with you, 
for I have full confidence in your industry, probity, and 
innate goodness. You will have trials, my dear ones — thorns 
of vexation will beset your onward path ; but you must 
fortify your hearts with patience, and bear uncomplain- 
ingly. Let truth be your guiding-star in all things, and 
you will never stray out of the right road. Should your 
professional efforts prove successfid, which I humbly pray 
they may, I trust you will not become inflated with pride 
and arrogance, l^reat everybody with oonnderation and 
kindness, and you will win both respect and love. I know 
you have lodgings provided for you by Mrs. Trenmore ; 
therefore on that point I am tolerably at ease. Write to me 
without reserve. I am sorry my 'Bina has a secret from 
her &ther. I cannot bear that he should be deceived or 
kept in ignorance of anything concerning his children; 
however, time must unravel the knotted tl^ad, for I have 
not the courage to do so. Now, with a fond mother's 
blessiKigj I bid you both fiirewell, praying Crod to watch 
over my two precious treasures, to whom I say— < Ck> forth 
and prosper.' 

^ Your affectionate mother, 

"Emma.'' 
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After the lapse of three days Emma received the following 
from Clotilda : — 

"^ My Dearest Motheb, — ^I have begged 'Bina to let me 
write our first letter to you^ as I know you will like to hear 
of all we have seen, said, and done, since parting with you, 
our darling mamma. When we reached London and had 
gathered our luggage around us, the question was whither 
we should go. I had lost the card of Mr. Somebody's ad- 
dress^ given us by Mrs. Trenmore, so we were quite puzzled 
how to act in seeking an abiding-place for the present. At 
length a lucky thought occurrad to 'Bina : — you know, 
mamma^ how clever she is — that we should procure a cab — 
that's a fly, mamma, — ^in which we should drive all over 
London in search of lodgings. I was to be the spokes- 
woman in the affidr ; so I told- the policeman at the station 
that we wanted a cab to drive us about till we could find 
some respectable furnished apartments. The policeman shook 
his head, and said, that sort of plan wouldn't do at all ; for 
at that rate we should have a nice sum to pay Mr. Cabby. 
I then asked him to advise us what we were to do, 
as we were perfect strangers in London, and were unac- 
customed to be travelling alone. He said he thought he 
recollected having seen a card of furnished lodgings to be let 
in the Momington Road ; and that we had better go thither 
at once, as the neighbourhood was highly respectable. Well, 
mamma, we proceeded a very short distance, then turned 
into a quiet street, and the cabman pulled up before a large 
clean-looking house, in which we found a bed-chamber and 
sitting-room, fit for two little queens. I do wish you could 
see us in our own home, so independent and grand as we 
are. Don't fear for us, dearest mother ; and pray do not 
fidget about 'Bina, for I will take care of her ; and, in all 
that I can, I will think and act for her, as you used to think 
and act I am such a fine little manager : you would laugh 
to see the order of my housekeeping ; 'Bina gives up every- 
thing to me, and I am grown, all of a sudden, quite an im- 
portant personage. I can assure you, mamma, 'Bina looks 
up to me, and Qvery^ody thinks I am the elder sister ; but I 
don't mind that, so long as I help her, and keep her mind 
free from all kinds of worry. Though I am not in love, as 
fitxe is, yet, 'spite of what she says, I do understand her situ- 
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ation and tympatliice with her deeply. We shall go to 
the theatre to-morrow, where we shall learn when we are 
likely to make o\ir appearanoe, the parts in which we shall 
open, and other mattera So, for the present, good-bje, 
mamma. We send onr united love to oar father, brothers, and, 
lastly, a score of afieotionate kisses to our mother, for whose 
health and happiness we pray to the Almighty didly. 

« Clotilda." 



With a sigh of pleasure, Emma closed this first letter from 
her daughters. She felt that the bond of devoted affection that 
joined their hearts would prove strong and lasting. From 
childhood the sisters had lived together in undisturbed and 
perfect concord. On any point of dispute, or difference of 
opinion, Clotilda, being the younger, had ever yielded to 
her sister ; impressed with a conviction that 'Bina was right 
in everything. The sisters were now young women, and the 
same tender ties still connected them. £mma^s amiable tem- 
per was the model from which her daughters had monlded 
theirs ; so much does a mother's example, good or bad, in- 
fluence the character and disposition of her children. 

The parents shortly afterwards received the following 
letter from 'Rina : — 

" My Dear Father and Mother,*— It is now m^ turn to 
write to you. How strange it appears to me to note down 
my thoughts and feelings on paper ; I, who never wrote a 
letter in the whole course of xaj life. I shall express myself 
in a stiff and awkward style, but practice will, I hope, 
improve ma in that respect. We attended the meeting of 
Mr. Trenmore's company in the green-room of his theatre, 
and were informed that we were to open in a new drama, 
which is to be produced a month or six weeks hence. Only 
fancy being allowed a whole month to study one part. In 
the country a couple of days are deemed a sufficient time to 
learn the longest character in tragedy or comedy ; but here, 
where actors are so clever, things are arranged very differ- 
ently. We like Mr. Trenmore exceedingly ; he is affable 
and good-tempei ( rl in general matters, but nervous and 
aomewhat irritable in business affairs. We cannot at present 
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expteea any opimoB respecting the members of the company, 
for we were merely introduced ; we held no conversation 
with any individual save Mr. and Mrs. Trenmore. To- 
morrow the drama will be read, then Olo* will write you a 
long, chatty letter. 

" With united love to you all, 

'' I remain, your afifectiooate daughter^ 
"Zawka." 

This short epistl^ so cold and constrained in its tone, was 
understood by Emma. She knew wdl wluit was the feeiing 
that locked up 'Rina's breast. There was no confidence be- 
tween the fiUiher and his child ; hence the embarrassment so 
apparent in every sentence of this matter-of-fact letter. How 
unlike was the following, written to her lover :— 

^Mt Deak Paul, — Yon have no need to remind me of 
our engagement, since it is my joy to remember it. Seat 
canteiited, I am your wife in my heart ; for I will r^ard 
my promises made to you as solemnly and sacredly as vows 
made at the holy altar. Trust me, dear Paul, for I will 
never deceive you. I do not like to tell you all this, I wish 
yon iiofid it — to have confidence in my afiection. You fear^ 
that I shall change — ^are women more fickle than men) Ah, 
no ! to you I would say — ' Master, go on and I will follow 
thee to the last gasp with truth and loyalty.' I may be 
writing with too bold a pen. I may, perchance, be over- 
stepping the prescribed limits of womanly modesty in thus 
honestly avowing my love ; but I am untaught, and ignorant 
of all worldly Cushions, therefore am likely to commit many 
errors. I will not tease you with any business details. 
Mamma will forward to you all our letters — ^I mean all that 
she may think important enough to be perused by Paul 
Grahame. 

"Your own 'RiNA." 

The young artist covered the letter with kisses, and at 
night laid it under his pillow, hoping he might dream of her 
whose hand had traced the loving characters on that treasured 
sheet of paper. Wild visions haunted his restless slumbers. 
Little elves, with wild eyes and mocking laughter, stood 
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before his easel, smearing the wet picture with their tawny 
fingers, and Paul looked in vain for his grand creation ; the 
canvas to which he had transferred the images of his brain 
appeared a phantasmagoria of meaningless colours. Suddenly 
the vision changed. The artist now lay upon a wretched 
pallet, sick and miserable ; by his side sat a lady decked in 
rich silken robes and sparkling jewels ; his eyes were dim — 
death's glassy film obscured his sight ; he did not see the 
lady's face ; but with her loud sobs in his ear he woke up 
^m his terrible dream — ^the picture was undisturbed, and 
he was in his own neat chamber. 

Letter jftrom Pcml Gmhomie to 'Rina. 

^ My Dearest 'Rika, — Your kind letter has filled me with 
fresh energy, and health and hope seem to have returned to 
me. I will no longer doubt your feiith, 'Rina ; nor will I 
again weary yon with my foolish fears. I am quite angry 
with myself when I reflect upon -the pain which my com- 
plaining letters must have given you. 

Now, dearest, to tell you what I am doing. My picture 
is in progress, and I am working at it night and day. The 
friends who have seen it have bestowed upon it most flatter- 
ing praise, and my studio is beset with visitors. I some- 
times sit and ponder over the probable cause of my picture's 
wondrous success, which I dare not attribute solely to 
its artistic merits. No, no ! I guess the secret — ^I feel 
why everybody Mis into raptures before it. My Titania 
— ^my heart's queen's semblance is there. Oh, love! 
my hand trembles as I write, and my soul longs to pour 
forth ita stream of aflection. I need not write of my 
attachment, my 'Rina will say — true ; but it gives me such 
sweet pleasure to renew to her (even on paper) the assurances 
of my everlasting devotion, that she must bear with and 
pardon the oft-repeated tale. Write frequently: your 
letters are incentives which spur me on to labour. Oh, 
'Rina ! I will yet deserve you. Poor Mrs. Godfrey is in a 
ferment of anger at my neglect of her flats and wings ; and 
the odd little woman lets me have no peace. I offered to 
work for her in the night hours, reserving to myself the 
daylight until my picture shall be finished; but that arrange- 
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ment she refused to listen to. No, I must work for her at 
reasonable and christianlike hours, she said, or she would 
find some other artist. Thus you wiU perceive how I am 
encompassed by difficulties. Ambition tempts, but prudence 
directs me. I fear to tell you of my day-dreams. If my 
picture be successful and I am enabled to emerge from 
nameless obscurity, all will be well ; but if the contrary, 

then &rewell happiness for nay, I will not conclude the 

sentence. My cough has of late been most troublesome, but 
I &ncy it wiU leave me when I get out of the stifling atmo- 
sphere of Manchester. Tell Olo*, that from her I shall ex- 
pect a most voluminous epistle, containing all the particulars 
of your first appearance in London. 

"Heaven guard my 'Bana, my only earthly treasure. 

«*Paul." 



Letters from ClotiMa to her Mother, 

« Mt Dbabbst Mam ha, — ^'Eina promised you that I should 
write a long, chatty letter; so I have sat down for that 
purpose with a box of pens and a whole quire of paper before 
me. We are delighted with our parts in the new drama, in 
which 'Rina and I are cousins. We have rehearsed twice. 
Oh, mamma ! you can have no idea what a nervous task a 
rehearsal in this theatre is. Finat of all, the house being 
very dark, we have a row of glaring footlights to face ; then 
the prompt-table where the prompter sits as solemn as a 
judge, with his papers and pens and ink before him ; then 
there's the manager, Mr. Willert, also looking very solemn, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Trenmore. Now fancy all these eyes and 
ears watching and listening, scanning our every movement, 
and hearkening to our every tone. I never shall forget the 
ordeal of these rehearsals at which we both suffered stage- 
fright in its most terrible form ; however, we are now more 
accustomed to our little audience, and have ceased to blush 
and tremble at the sound of our own voices. Not a board 
is permitted to creak during business hours — order and 
silence prevail. This morning Mrs. Trenmore took us up to 
the wardrobe and showed us our dresses, which are exquisite. 
•Rina will look lovely ; I quite long to see her dressed in 
her pale pink robes. Everybody in the theatre admires 
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hev, and wberever we go she is gazed at with wonder ; and 
I feel 80 proud <^ ker, for I know her worth — beauitf is not 
her sole possession. Oh, mamma 1 I am so anxious— I am 
wearied with ray hopes and fears, and am praying for our 
saccess : the first night well orer I shall not care. I think 
jso very much of 'lUna, knowing how papa has huilt upon 
her, that I almost forget myself 

^ Tou say I do not write anything about what we see in 
London : indeed, mamma, I cannot do so ; to lam wrapt in 
astonishment at the wealth and graadeor of the great town. 
Wait till *BmA has beonne popular, and we will have you 
all in London : no more hard work for yon and papa then. 
We will get the boys something to do ; and we will all live 
together happily--<ih, dear — I forgot Paul Orahame's 
manying *Eina — cut this line off my letter ; papa must not 
see it. 

'' Mrs. Trenmore has just called in her carriage to take 
us out for a drive, so I must hastily close my letter. I shall 
not write again till our first night is over ; after l^at ev«ent, 
yoQ may expect a long letter. 

*^ With fi>ndest love to all, 

'< Your affectionate daughter. 



^ Mamma,, mamma, the night is over— well over ! Get all 
the newspi^rs, and read of our success— read of my darling 
sister and my poor little sel^ who did not anticipate being 
noticed at alL She looked beautiful, like an angel, and I 
could not help gazing at her every moment, at the risk of 
forgetting my part. I heard buszing voices and rapturous 
applause ; but, though standing before a countless mass of 
faoBs, I saw only my sister's graceful form and lovely features. 
In the last scene — where she gives up her lover to me, her 
cousin, and dies — her acting was overpowering — almost 
everybody was in tears. 'Eina sat in a chair, wrapped in a 
krge white crape shawl, with her long, golden hair, 
Unbcsided and loose, hanging about her shoulders, and her 
sweet countenance pale as marble. You should have seen 
her, dear mamma : I was melted, and my voice was broken 
by heavy sobs ; for I almost firacied the scene was real- 
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tliafe she teas dying. The curtain dropped, and Land-in-hand 
xve reappeared in compliance with the audience's loud call : 
then the houquets that were thrown at her feet, and the 
peoples' cheers, intoxicated me with a joy beyond description : 
and when we reached our dressing-room — whither we were 
followed by Mrs. Trenmore — we could no longer suppress 
our emotion, and, clasped in each other's arms, we cried lik^ 
two foolish children. Mrs. Trenmorc kissed us : she said 
she understood what we felt, and she hoped that we would 
long retain our fresh and unartificial manners. The 
excitement of acting is, as you well know, more fetiguing 
than the actual labour ; you may, therefore, guess our 
sensations this morains; — ^we are languid and silent. 'Ilina 
says she feels like a soldier who has just fought a battle, in 
which he has vanquished the enemy, and l?een nearly killed 
himself. 

" How papa will rejoice when he peruses the newspapei*& 
'Eina, in time, will achieve all he hopes — but he must not 
be impatient — she must climb the ladder slowly and carefully. 
She wanted to see this letter, but I have told her she will 
be vain enough by-«nd-by, and that / shall not assist 
in ttirmng her bead. She laughed, then said she wished 
you all were with us to partake of our gladness. Good-bye, 
dearest mother. 

** A score of kisses to you all. 

«Clotoj>a." 

The heartfelt pleasure with which Emma read and re-read 
her daughter's letter may be easily imagined. 

But, Julius never sympathizes with his wife^s emotion : in 
her joys and sorrows she is ever alone. In moody musing 
he pores over Clotilda's epistle. Oh, the plague of this family* 
which clogs his flight, and keeps him from the side of his 
favourite child. How his dieeks flush, and his eyes glisten, 
as he peruses the newspaper paragraphs, so full of the praise 
of his daughters ! 

Poohl he did not expect Clotilda would be eulogksedy 
and scarcely cared she should be so : her mieoefls might 
lessen her sister's triumphs : such an event would be contrary 
to all his desires — ^would mar his plans, and at onee 
frustrate his ambitious aspirations. 'Rina must have q<^ 
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rival by her side-^not even in the person of her fiister. 
Bat there would be much difficulty in separating the sisters 
fiou^— they being under written engagements to Mr. 
Trenmore. Julius murmured at his large &mily, and cursed 
his straitened means : were it not for these drawbacks, 
he would be in London witnessing ami triumphing in 
'fiana's success. He did not breathe one syllable of his 
thoughts to Emma : he knew well how devoted she was to 
her diildreny and that she would not hear of their being 
separated from each other. Julius, like all selfish men, was 
a ooward in his heart : he could bluster and tyrannize at 
home, but abroad he had not even the courage to be manly. 
As he sat, with Glotilda*s letter in his hand, he determined 
that his wife should be the instrument with which he would 
accomplish his purpose. Yes, Emma by some stratagem 
must withdraw Clotilda from London : he would farce her 
to do so j then he himself would go to town and protect his 
'Rina ; while his wife and her children might struggle on 
in the country. 

Gould poor, patient Emma have read her husband's heart, 
while these base thoughts were stirring it, surely she would 
have shrunk from him in horror. Cold and heartless he 
had ever been to her — calculating in the kindness he pro- 
fessed for one of her children, and almost indifferent to the 
rest. All this she had felt — ^bitterly felt— but she dreamed 
not that he could coolly add an act of absolute cruelty to 
the long list of his churlish deeds, each one of which was 
registered in frdl against him by the angel Pity, who had 
watched Emma's ''sad unhelpful tears — showers blown with 
the windy tempest of her heart." 



OHAFTEB XXI. 

If the reader is desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
internal workings of a theatre, by day and night, and wishes 
to penetrate behind the scenes ; to watch the wires that 
work the dock (the fair dial of which is for the public eye 
alone), he must come with me, and I will unfold to him the 
mysteries of this temple of the drama. 
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It is morning— -a fine May mom — ^bright aud sonny, be* 
£tting the season of the year. We are in Begent's Park. 
It is between the hours of ten and eleven. There is an 
abundance of nursery-maids, and of those street nuisances— 
the as yet untaxed perambulators ; and, as a matter of course, 
there are likewise ^oals of young children. God bless them ; 
I wonder where they all come from 9 Out of their cosy 
beds, much against their will, I dare say— lazy little pets ! 

Glance at yonder bench ! On it sits a pale, thoughtful 
man, with closely shaven &oe ; on which not even the hair 
of a whisker is permitted to flourisL He is muttering to 
himself; talking of a queen and murder in the dead of 
night. Ever and anon he refers to a manuscript, and again 
he talks of royalty and bloodshed. The nursery-maids, who 
have overheard him, stand and whisper to each other. They 
call him wretch and monster, and they entertain serious 
thoughts of immediately going for a policeman, though they 
don't budge an inch. 

With a deep sigh the soliloquising man thrusts the manu- 
script into his coat-pocket j looks at his watch and at the scene 
before him. The trees are filled with may-blossom ; the distant 
fields are gay with buttercups and dtusies ; the birds carol 
their songs of joy, and the ambient air seems filled with 
happiness. Seizing his stick, the bare&ced man walks 
briskly along, the Broad-walk in )Jie town direction. We 
will follow him. He gazes longingly at the birds as they 
soar up high — high amongst those fieecy clouds, and wist- 
fully he re^urds the long waving grass, stirred by the gentle 
breeze. His senses are awake to all Nature's beauties, for 
he is an actor, and in heart and soul a poet. 

He is now in the busy thoroughfEire (we are close at his 
heels), and the park is left fiir belund. Fulling his hat over 
his brow, he goes along the streets, muttering the words of 
his part, till he r^iches a gateway, opening into a sort of 
oourt-yard, in which is the stage>door of Mr. Trenmore's 
theatre. With an upward glance — a farewell look at the bright 
sky — ^he phmges into a dingy enclosure, half filled with flats 
and wings, w&ch the carpenters, preferring to work in the 
fresh air, are repairing. There are the turrets of a castle and 
a ruined wall, a tapestried chamber, and a prison ; next to 
which, there is a fairy palace of clouds and flowers, used in 
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the last GhrigtmM pantomine, and which, after a few touches 
of paint, may also be employed in the forthcoming burlesque. 

Oor pioneer pnshes a door that opens into a dark apart- 
ment, or hall, or whatever you may please to term it ; actors 
call it the hidL We will pause in this hall for a few moments 
and watch what passes here. 

''Any letters, Johnson)'" i&qnires the actor, whose steps 
we have dogged hither, of the hall-keeper. 

" Yes, sir, two ; *' and the Cerberus goes to the fire-place, 
over which is a square letter-rack, alphabetically arranged, 
and takes a couple of hiUeU thence ; which, after cftrefnlly 
dusting, and with profound salaams, he presents to the man, 
whose face {^ all shaven and shorn ") glows as he breaks the 
seal of a note maiked private, 

** Income-tax again ! Zounds ! " 

Oh, dear ! Fm afraid he's swearing ! Well shut our ears. 
What a rustle of silk, and what a delicious smell of roses ! 

Enter Miss Leigh, in all her charms. 

** Anything for me this morning 9** the lady asks, in a 
languid tone. Isn't her voice mellow and musical, and her 
languor pretty and becoming ? 

''A letter, miss,** says the Oerbei-us, oeremonioualy handing 
it. 

^ Income-tax paper ! annoying 1 ** says the pretty creature, 
poutingly ; and, with the air of a princess, ske gathers her 
dainty robes around her, and disappears. 

^Disgusting!" exclaims the Cerberus, in a sympathizing 
tone ; '< that there Income-tax ought to be aslMined of it- 
self!" 

Hark I what merry laughter ! and what a bevy of &ir 
girls enter the halL 

** Anything for us, Johnson f ** they ask, saucily. 

*No'!** he growls, turning his back upon them; **no4 
even a J7-income-tax bill to stop your datter.** 

I^ us follow these ballet giris. I want to show you the 
fitage. We are fortunate in choosing this morning for our 
vifdt^ as there is to be a dress rehearsal of Henry VIII. at 
eleven o*dock. 

Be careful ! give me your hand. The passa^ we axe 
entering is dimly lighted. That door leads to the super- 
numeraries' dressing-rooms ; this we are now passing is the 
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hairdresser's room ; and now we are under the sta^. Did jou 
ever aee saeli a wilderness of ropes, beams, stanchions, and 
trap-machinery f Do you see yon fednt glimmer of gas 
lianging in the centre of the dull, desolate apartment oppo- 
site to ns I That is the music-room, where the gentlemen 
of tiie orchestra assemble to tune their instruments, play at 
cards, and drink porter. 

Here, is a dark staircase for us to mount — a crazy, 
cork-ficrew thing, which is so narrow that I frequently 
fancy, when ascending it, I have, by mistake, got up Bome 
ohimney. 

There ! we've managed to stumUe up ! Now, we are on 
the stage — standing so as to iaee the audience-part <^ the 
houscL Every ray of the May-day sun is flliut out ; and the 
foot-li|^t8 and ^y-border lights are burning brilliantly. 
The ^nts of the boxes are aU covered vith canvas wraps, 
which are intended to protect the paint and velvet from 
dust and injury. That little box in the first a[itrance, R H. 
(that is, right hand) is the prompt box. It is raised a little, 
has a cuflbioned seat, and a desk, over which hangs a 
shaded gas-lamp. Behind the box, yet within the prompter's 
readi, is his cupboard, containing play-books, manuscripts, 
and papers. At his right are several bell-puUs, and a 
.^ieaking«4ube (through whi<^ he, at night, communicates 
with the leader of the orchestra and the trap-men), and two 
or three small flags of different eolonra. At his 1^ is the 
gas-regulator, by which Uie light in any part of the theatre, 
in a nMNttent, may be increased or diminished, as the case 
deawnda. 

Look up ! you see that gallery high above us : it surrounds 
the stage ; we call thi^ gaUery the flies. There men work 
the green curtain, act-dn^, soene-drops^ sky-borders, wing- 
grooves, and altogeth^ perform an infinity of offices too 
numerous to detiai: the men who work in the flies are 
called fly-men. 

The stage-flooring is literally cut to pieces, so numerous 
are the traps. This one in the centre is the grave-trap, 
vised in ^ E^mlet." Every trap has its own peculiar use and 
name ; espedally in pantomimes. 

We will now proceed to the green-room. Take heed, or 
you will tumble over those fire-buckets, which are all full 
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of water, in case of need There are also wet-blankets kept 
ready, should any accident from fire occur. This is our 
green-room. Doff your hat, my Mend ; it is etiquette to 
do so. The apartment is large, square, and hung with dazzling 
green paper. Over the mantel-piece, surrounded by a 
remarkably tarmshed frame ('Hhe remains^ of gUdmg once 
admired **) stands a broken looking-glass, into which nobody 
likes to look, because its cracked plate distortedly reflects 
every &ce that approaches it. This is a decided grief to all 
the ladies of the establishment, for they cannot get very 
near to the full-length glass at the other end of the room, 
a brass guard being around it. There are plenty of hard 
Ottomans^ covered with washed-out chintz ; and there are 
also three arm-chairs with coyerings of what was once bright 
blue satin ; but '' all that^s bright must fiide " — ^blue satin not 
. excepted. This carpet, likewise, once presented a counte- 
nance of roses and lilies : but, like the blue satin, its vivid 
tints have long since departed. Those two tall windows, 
provided they were dean, and that they did not £!ioe a dead 
wall, would probably admit into the apartment both light and 
cheerfulness : but whoever saw green-room windows clean % 
There is a piano — a very good instrument as green-room 
pianos go— -out of which every one tries to hammer a tune. 
On either side of the chimney-glass are two glazed cases, 
usually locked, one of which holds the daily calls for 
rehearsals, and the other the manager's business notices. 

The clock in the comer strikes the hour of eleven : the 
green-room is filling with those ladies and gentlemen who 
are concerned in the morning's rehearsal, which we shall 
presently witness. You perceive that each lady as she 
enters gives a general good morning : the gentlemen do 
the same. Then the principals chat with each other, as 
they are now doing, till they are summoned by the call-boy, 
whose v<ace we shall hear shortly : wait until the ten 
minutes' grace has expired : wait, and you'll see such a 
break-up, and such a scatter. You see that they all are in 
stage costume. Those groups of girls now occupying the 
window-recesses, are members of the oarpa de hallet : a dass 
uiQJustly maligned, but amongst which there are many 
worthy daughters, and excellent wives. Observe, they are 
all employed in various ways— one is working at crochet, 
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anotlier is engaged on some mysterious bead-work, while the 
rest are toiling at everlasting embroidery. 

^' iEirst scene, called ! Everybody for the first scene ! 
Mr. Darley, Mr. Vincent, Mr. Wingford; called, gentle- 
men, please ! " 

That stripling who has just spoken is Brill, the call-boy. 
We should call him boy were he grey-headed and old. Now 
Brill is a character — a most remarkable character. His 
appearance is decidedly comic. Take a general survey of 
hiis lank figure. Doesn't it put you in mind of a pair of 
tongs t He is studying Claude Melnotte ; for the call-boy 
has a notion that he can act, and that he was bom not only 
to astonish the Browns, but also the Joneses and the 
iRobinsons. Thus impressed — nay, strongly convinced of 
his own superiority over the little people in ihe theatre — ^he 
treats everybody, except the principals, with a species of 
contempt. His H's are his great difficulty at present, and 
he wishes that awkward consonant at Alifax or helsewhere. 
Follow me to the stage— not so fiist, my friend ! you have 
walked into the property-room. 1)0 you mark the shields, 
pikes, banners, breast-plates, swords, helmets, battle-axes, 
truncheons, crosses, and the gilded goblets which surround 
us 9 There is, indeed, always a mysterious agglomeration of 
articles in a property-room. 

We are again on the stage. What a crowd of men and 
women ! In this piece the services of no fewer than two 
hundred and fifty supernumeraries are required. 

In the centre of the stage, by the manager^s table, stand- 
ing on a chair, is Mr. Trenmore. He is neither dark, nor &ir, 
nor are his features regularly handsome ; yet his is a coun- 
tenance that is pleasant to look upon. His eyes are parti- 
cularly fine and expressive ; and his bearing has a certain 
dignity and grace, which make you forget his low stature. 

Despite the crowd of supers — ^men and women — ^who stand 
in rows while the prompter musters them, and the bustle 
of setting scenery, giving directions, tuning violins, and tu- 
tuing on the brass instruments, there is very little confu- 
sion. 

« Is everybody here 1 " Mr. Trenmore aaka 

*' Yes, sir," answers the prompter. 

What a brilliant assemblage* and what gorgeous dresses 1 
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All ihe eomiMmy and supexs being arrayed in their stage- 
costume, renders the scene magnificent. There are nobles, 
knights, and ladies ; heralds, trumpeters, and pages ; abbots, 
morzis-danoersy and banner-bearers; monks, guards, and 
citizens. Everybody appears at ease — did I say evtrybodyi 
I made a mistake ; supers — ^be they ever so well drilled — 
never appear, nay, never ore at ease. 

** Wel]^ Gatty, what do yon think of the dresses now you 
see them all together ? *' asks Mr& Trenmore. 

''Why, Nelly, that they're like yourself, perfection!" 
says the husband, tapping her shoulders with a stick. '' I wish, 
thoii§^, some of the men had better leg^ I " he adds, in a vexed 
tone. " Look i there's a pair j[>f drum-sticks ! WiUert ! " 

" Yes, sir," replies the stage-manager, in a smart, bustling 
tone. 

'' Fat that man in the back-ground," says Mr. Trenmore, 
pointing to the man with the objecti<mable limbs. 

^ Yes, sir ! " and the stage-manager rushes up to a super. 

^ No^ no ! that's the wrong man ! " shouts Mr. Trenmore, 
losing temper ; '' it's the man with the big nose, who's so 
bandy. Ck>nfound it, Willert ! can't you see him. Nelly, 
Nelly, iw fgoodnea^ sake, go yourself and put those crooked 
1^ out of my sight, they'll murder the whole piece ! " 

The man with the big nose and bandy legs ia placed in 
the back-ground. 

" Willert 1 " cries Mr. Trenmore, fifetf ally, striking the 
prompt table with his stick. " Willert ! " 

"Yes, sb!" 

" That wing is ail awry." 

'' I'll attend to it, sir," and away flies the stage-manager, 
who begins tugging away at a super's wig. 

'' Grant me patience, the man's a downright ass I " ex- 
claims Mr. Trenmore, flinging his hat off and plunging his 
hands into his hair. " Come hither, Willert ! " 

"Yea, sir." 

" I told you a wing was crooked — a wing^ not a wig, A 
wing is a frame of wood, over which canvas is nailed-^-nailed, 
sir, by the carpenters under the direction of the machinist, 
and afterwards painted by Lake, Litheridge, or Ochre. And 
now, sir, that you are informed what a wing is, go and see 
it set straight." 
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''Yes, 6ir." And the nervous man rashes to the car* 
penters, who get a terrific scolding about the wry wing. 

" The governor's in a pelter this morning," €4>serves the 
call-boy ; *' that's the way he's a-wearin' hisself hont : he 
wastes all his gunpowder at rehearsals, and ain't got nothing 
to explode at night." 

**You man 1" shouts Mr. Trenmore, despairingly, "you manl'^ 

A man steps forward. 

•* No, no ; I don't mean you I I want the man with the 
red face!" 

Another man shambles forth ; and there's something like- 
a titter amongst the supers. 

" What are ytm ?** inquires Mr. Trenmore. 

** A mitred habit, sir," stammers the super. 

** Oh ! €rO back, and mind you chalk your face at night : 
an abbot with a red face would be ridiculous I And what 
are you — ^you, with the baise bag in your hand V 

** I, sir I I'm the privy-puss," replies he, holding up the 
baize bag. " The puss ain't ready yet, so Fs got to carry thi& 
thing in its stid." 

"Oh, that'll do." 

" Werry well indeed, sir. I might dirt t'other, seein' a» 
how my hands ain't werry clean." 

« Go back, sir." 

Super retires. 

'' We shall never begin rehearsal at this rate," says the little 
ballet-master, shrugging his shoulders and jerking his legs as 
if they hung on wires. 

" Nelly, I've not seen Mowbray. I should like to have a 
look at him before we begin. Bnil l" 

** Yes, sir." 

« Call Mr. Mowbray." 

" Yes, sir." And the call-boy hurries away. 

"Just let us try the coronation procession while we're 
waiting for Mr. Mowbray. Where's Awna BoUyn T' 

" Here, Mr. Trenmore !" answers Miss Leigh, in a sweet 
voice, as she flutters in gracefully. 

" My dear child, you look charming ! and so do all the 
ladies ! Your dresses are very becoming l" 

" He's a-comin'," says the call-hoy, suddenly emerging oat 
of the first entrance. 
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Mr. Ohatterton Mowbray enters in a fluster, attended by 
his dresser, who is putting the finishing touches to his m&- 
jesty^s toilette. 

^' Sorry to have kept you waiting/' says Mr. Ohatterton 
Mowbray. " Deucedly cUfficult dress to put on, I tell you.'' 

" By Jove, Mowbray, you look capital ! I never saw such 
a make-up. You are King Henry to the life ! Nelly, he's 
magnificent !" 

*' Magnificent 1" echoes the wife. 

''You do me too much honour, madam," returns the 
actor. '' Pheugh ! I'm so hot. My paddings are enor- 
mously heavy. I'm afraid I shall be extremely ungraceful, 
every bit of spring is taken out of me ; how shcUl I get 
through the dance 1 I'm in a hot bath now — what shall I 
be in at night 1 I don't think my wife would know me with 
this red beard. Law, bless me ! how small my hands and 
feet look, don't they 1 I'm said to have little hands and feet 
at all times, but at this moment, or rather in this dress, they 
are positively diminutive." 

" Now for the procession." 

People drop into their places, music commences, and the 
procession enters. 

" It won't do, it won't do ! You're all wrong ; go back — 
go back! Willert!" 

•'Yes, sir." 

" That man with the blue banner carries it so low that it 
touches Anna Boleyn^a nose." 

"Just so, sir." 

" Yes, but it should not h^ju^ so. Call him to me." 

Super, bearing blue banner, comes forward. 

" My good man, are you aware of what you wcire doing 
just now 1 " 

« No, sir." 

"I thought so. None of you ever know what you're 
about !" exclaims Mr. Trenjnore, again waxing wrath. 
^' Well, ril tell you : you were bobbing your flag into Miss 
Leigh's eyes. Now, you must observe Miss Leigh is sup- 
posed to be a queen, the second wife of Henry VIII." 

"I know, sir. I've read the 'History of England:' I 
know all about it." 

" But I say you don't know, or you'd carry your flag in a 
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very different style. Would you behave thos to Queeu 
Victoria ] Certainly not — go back.*' 

The procession re-enters. 

** BigneU/' says a super, addressing one by his side. 

•'Wea" 

" You ain't a stan'in' in your right place." 

" I ain't a stan'in' in my left." 

" You ain't a stan'in' on the spot that Mr. Willert a-told 
you to. I tooked particler notice that there war a big 
knot in the plank, an' he said you war to stan' jist in the 
middle on it." 

" Mind your own business ; I don't take my borders from 
you." 

" Very well ; I don't want to be thought ofishyous — I 
on'y made a remark." 

** I've been a super in this theatre six yeanf, an' I know 
my dooties." 

" Silence on the stage !" cries Mrs. Trenmore. " Chatterton 
Mowbray, do hush ! I hear your voice above everybody 
else's." 

. '' Mine, madam ! I assure you I'm not breathing a sylla- 
ble — I'm almost suffocated." 

Now comes the banquet scene. The whole of the com* 
pany will appear in it. There ! the velvet curtain is drawn 
aside, and we discover the entire stage in a blaze of splen- 
dour. 

Look at the ladies ! we have here every style of beauty, 
from the pale blonde to the sparkling brunette. Hush ! 
there's music. Does not the quaint strain carry your 
thoughts back into the past ? Truly so, and we can almost 
fancy that we are really in the presence of Bluff King 
Hal and his court. 

They are about to tread a measure. The King leads Anna 
Bcleyn forth, and the dance commences. Watch how the 
ladies point their toes, and swim and glide about with noise- 
less, graceful motion. Mark their curved wrists and pliant 
figures. See, how well they all bear themselves ; there is a 
dignity and an ease in their every gesture — observe, the 
ladies concerned in this dance are not of the corps-de-hcUlet : 
they are actresses of position, some of whom sustain charac- 
ters in the piece. 

o 
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diatterton Mowbray tries to point Iiis toes too ; bat^ alafi^ 
lie can't see them. 

" Miss Leigh,** be says, as be dances despauingly. 

"WeU." 

''Don't I look a fright with these awful paddings, and 
with this vile, red beard ? ** 

" No, indeed ; it is impossible for you ever to look a 
fright," she replies, archly smiling at the front of the bouse. 

** Now, that's kind of you ; but women, dear women — 
delicate, delicious, and refi^eshing to our senses as summer 
flowers — are ever our best comforters." 

" You are losing time, Mr. Mowbray." 

«Eh, my dearl" 

"You are half-a-bar behind." 

"They've padded me too full behind, did you say 9 I 
feared as much ; the symmetry of my figure is, as a matter 
of course, entirely destroyed. I shall get weighed to- 
morrow." 

" You're again lofidng time." 

" Egad ! I'm losing flesh, too ! and before the run of this 
piece is over, I shell have become a mere bag of bones. 
Whatever my wife will say to the change in my condition, 
I know not." 

" Monsieur Deligard is looking daggers at you : the little 
ballet-master will be fiirious if you go on thus. You're not 
doing a single step right." 

" It's all your fault ; you shouldn't look so provokingjiy 
&scinating. Ye Grods ! who, standing by your side, could 
think of steps 9 The presence of an angel makes man dream 
of Paradise, and reminds one of " 

'' Bother ! cross hands and back to our places." 

" This piece will cost me a fortune in gloves," observes 
Mowbray, as he pauses in the dance. 

"How sol" 

" I shall want two pairs for each evening." 

" But they will clean," suggests Miss Leigh, with a sb'ght 
shudder of disgust. 

" Clean ! pah ! Now, do you suppose I could approach 
the tips of your precious fingers with turpentined kids? 
Forbid it, gallantry ! " 

Who, on hearing this conversation, would imagine Mow- 
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bray to be a married man ? He means nothing — ^he talks 
tbns to every pretty woman in the theatre ; yet, were you 
to listen to him from now till to-morrow, I do not suppose 
you would ever hear an ill-natured word &11 from his lips. 
He is enthusiastic and romantic, and quite unlike most 
men; and they who do not understand his peculiarities, 
do not hesitate to call them follies. 

The measure is finished. The characters retire ; and on 
rush the morris-dancers, who perform a marvellous torch- 
dance. They move with such precision, that though each 
girl hears in. her hand a fiaming torch, there is not the 
slightest danger of accident, either to herself or to those 
around her. 

The first act is over. The performers immediately hurry 
to the green-room ; while the carpenters and scene-shifters 
strike the scene, dear the stage, and set for the forthcoming 
act. Those men who are removing the banquet tahles, 
throne-chairs, stools, and other pieces of furniture, are the 
property men. You perceive that there is no confusion ; 
flat and wings disappear as if by magic ; and in place of an 
apartment in Wolsey's palace, a Thames'-side view rises be- 
fore us. 

The curtain is up again, and silence prevails, until 
anything goes wrong; then, there are interruptions and 
delays, which prolong the rehearsals and tire the per- 
formers. 

The drop descends on the third act ; and there is to be a 
rest of half-an-hour in order that the people may refresh 
themselves. The ladies gather up their rohes and proceed 
to their dressing-rooms ; whither we will take the liberty of 
following them. 

Isn't it a dismal apartment ? opening into another equally 
dismal. There are benches, with drawers in them, all 
round the rooms ; these are the actresses' toilettes. There 
are no windows ; hence this blaze of gas. 

''Oh dear," cries one of the actresses, as she draws a 
parcel from her reticule ; " Tm weary of sandwiches 1 My 
servant says she's tired of cutting them« What have you 
got, Miss Leigh ? " 

"I have sent to the pastrycook's for a cup of coffee and a 
biscuit." 

o 2 
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" Law, Miss Leigh ! why, biscuit is worse than sand^ 
wiches." 

" I like coffee and biscuits. Miss Hunter,'* drawls Miss 
Leigh, in dignified languor, as she takes off her delicate kid 
gloves and glances into the opposite miiTor. 

" What have you got to eat, Douglass, dear," asks Miss 
Hunter, addressing another. 

" I don't know : I told Ogden to bring me something ; 
and what that something may be I care not ; for I'm ready 
to devour anything." 

" Ah, dear ; that's just what I say to my ma' ! " yawns 
Miss Nancy Price. 

" Ah, me ! how fagged I feel," exclaims Miss Douglass. 
" I wonder who would be an actress ? " 

Ogden enters with a tray. 

" That's just what / say to my ma', Douglass, dear ! " 
observes Miss Nancy Price, her mouth full of sandwiches. 

" Well, I never I " cries Miss Hunter ; " you've got oys- 
ters, I do declare ! — and stout, too ! Oh ! doesn't Ogden 
know how to provide ? " 

" I want strength," rejoins Miss Douglass ; ** oysters and 
bottled porter will give me stamina ! I have none at 
present." 

" That's exactly what I say. I'll swop with you j here's 
a sandwich for an oyster. I say, I've no staminy.'* 

** Stamin-a," suggests Miss Leigh, correctively. 

« Well, I sand stamin-a ; didn't I ? There !— Pve bolted 
the oyster without thinking of it. Let me have another, 
Douglass, dearest pet." 

" Oh, you hungry thing ! Ogden, pour out the porter," 

" Sandwiches are very thii-sty things, ar'n't they % They 
always choke me. Give me a taste of your porter, Douglass, 
dear." 

" With pleasure. Miss Hunter ;" and Miss Douglass hands 
her friend a tumbler of foaming stout. 

"How nice !" says Miss Hunter. "I'm afraid I'm rob- 
bing you ; am I to have it alH" 

"Oh, dear, no!" 

"Thank you, Douglass, dear!" and Miss Hunter, after a 
minute, returns the empty glass. " Your coffee smells deli- 
cious, Miss Leigh." 
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*'It tastes so, I assure you," returns she, sipping the 
fragrant beverage; "there's a great art in making good 
coffee." 

•*/ never can get any that is good," says Miss Hunter. 
" Will you let me have a tiny sip of yours ?" 

" Ogden will fetch you a cup if you desire one," replies 
Miss Leigh ; " I have no more than I want." 

** Qh, who's got soup 1 " cries Miss Hunter, darting to the 
other side of the room. " Do give me a spoonful. Miss Tol- 
ridgel" 

" There, make haste and take one." 

" Called ladies, please 1" shouts Brill, through the half- 
closed door. 

There is a sudden shriek. Miss Hunter has upset the soup 
into Miss Tolridge's lap, and her satin dress is soaked there- 
with. In an instant the room is filled with a clatter and 
din, and Miss Hunter falls into a pretended fit of hysterics ; 
but, as nobody attends to her, she will quickly recover. 

" Tolly," she gasps faintly as she comes to j " poor Tolly ! 
I'm so sorry for her misfortune. "Whafwill she do ? " 

" 'Twas you who upset the soup on me," sobs Miss Tol- 
ridge. " Oh, dear, what will Mrs. Trenmore say 1 " 

" If I were you I'd be ill, dear, and go home," says Miss 
Hunter, "and the wardrobe-woman must do her best to get 
the grease out by night. How could you be so awkward as 
to spill the soup ? " 

" Stage is waiting, ladies 1 " bawls the call-boy. 

" What shall I do ? " asks Miss Tolridge, in dismay. 

"I'll tell Mrs. Trenmore that you were taken ill after 
drinking soup, and that we're afraid you're poisoned." 

" Don't, don't tell her that ! " urges Miss Tolridge. 

"Oh, yes, I will ! then she'll be in such a fright respecting 
f/QU, that she'll never care about the dress being spoilt ; nay, 
perhaps she mayn't? even notice it," 

" It would be wicked of me to permit such a falsehood." 

" Fiddle-de-dee about being wicked ! " cries Miss Hunter, 
as she prepares to follow the rest of the ladies. 

All at once she pauses before Miss Douglass's dressing- 
place. 

"I wonder who left this sponge-cake! no matter, I'll 
eat it." 
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Miss Hunter goes to Mrs. Trenmore with a long face 
and tells a tale of soup and poison. Miss Hunter insinuates 
tliat arsenic was in the savoury fluid of which Miss Tolridge 
has partaken, for she was awfully sick and ruined her 
dress. 

Mrs. Trenmore cares nothing for the dressy and wants to 
send for a doctor. 

"Miss Tolridge is gone home," Miss Hunter says. 

Mrs. Trenmore is terribly frightened, for arsenic is gene* 
rally £sital in its effects. 

Miss Leigh tells the trtie version of the story, and Mrs. 
Trenmore forgives the accident, and also Miss Hunter's fibs. 

There is a queer piece of machinery upon which they are 
strapping some youug girls who, draped and winged, are to 
represent angels in Queen GaUhoirin^a dream. 

It is four o'clock, and all look tired and half asleep; a 
few minutes more and rehearsal will be over. 

*< Everybody for the last scene," shouts BrilL 

The last scene is on, and the whole stage is filled. 

" Now, my good* men," says Mr. Trenmore, " listen to 
what I am about to say.'* 

All the supers manifest great attention. 

" For you two hundred and fifty men, I promise to put 
by each week, as long as the piece runs, two hundred and 
^Y sixpences, and on the last night of "Henry VIII" 
being acted you shall (if you continue sober and attentive to 
business) have the sum, much or little, as the case may be, 
divided amongst you." 

Mr. Trenmore's generosity is received with a loud burst 
of applause, and afterwards there are three cheers for Mrs. 
Trenmore. 

Behearsal is over at last, and all the performers are dis- 
robing; they will go home and refresh themselves^ then 
repair to the theatre at six o'clock for the night-work. 

We will again take our place in the hall of the stage* 
entrance and watch them depart. 

There is the bevy of girls who came in so merrily j look 
at them now — spiritless, and pale. Some of them have to 
walk a couple of miles to get their cup of tea j then they 
•will have to trudge back again to make ready for the per- 
formance. Poor girls 1 they appear cheerful and happy at 
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all tiines ; and, though for their pittance they toil onoeach 
ingly, they seem quite contented with their lot. 

Here's Miss Leigh — dainty Miss Leigh. Her rustle is 
sabdued now, and the rose-perfnme is not so fresh as it was 
some hours ago. 

" Will any one call me a coach ]" she says, faintly. 

The Cerberus flies after a four-wheeler. 

Chatterton Mowbray now enters. 

'* Tired, Miss Leigh 9" he asks, in a sympathizing tone. 

" My dear Mr. Mowbray, there is no word in • Walker^s 
Dictionary ' can express the &tigue I feeL" 

" Ton my life, it's too bad ; these long rehearsals are be- 
yond even my strength to endure, and altogether too much 
for a bit of tenderness like you." 

" How sweet the air is T sighs the lady, stepping out into 
the court-yard, where the " coach " is in waiting. 

" Ah, the summer evenings are not for us^" returns Mr. 
Mowbray, as he hands her to her vehida ^' Adieu, till 
night." 

*' Adieu," she sighs, as the coach starts off. 



Evening : ten minutes to six. 

We are again at the stage-door. 

People are going in by twos and threes. Money-takerSi 
check-takers, and box openers; cleaners, carpenters, and 
dressers; gasmen, wardrobe-women, and actors; all have 
business written on their faces. 

We will pass on to the stage. 

The green curtain is down, and we are now separated from 
the house. 

Pheugh ! what a dust these men make in sweeping the 
stage. £y-and-by they will set the scenes. There is the 
prompter, busily arranging his papers. His duties are^ 
indeed, arduous ; for fbom no single rehearsal or perform* 
anoe can he be absent. 

We will at once proceed to the ladies' dressing-romns. 
The dressers are preparing the ladies^ toilettes. Each bench 
has a white cloth spread over it, on which are laid a multi" 
plidty of articles. As a matter of course, there are looking 
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and also band glasses ; then, there are combs, brashes, pots 
of pomade, cold cream, and bandoline : likewise, dishes con- 
taining pins, Indian ink, and camel-hair pencils. There 
are pots of rouge, hare's feet, powder-boxes, puffs, sponges, 
carlmg-tongs, soap, towels, silk stockings, satin shoes, trink- 
ets, and perfumes. 

' There is a wash-stand — ^with water laid on — having a 
moveable plug in the bottom of the basin. Over a gas- 
jet at the end of the room stands a tripod, supporting 
a tin kettle, for some of the ladies like warm ablu- 
tions ; and, there being no fire in the room, this plan is 
adopted to procure the desired hot water. Some work- 
women from the wardrobe enter, carrying robes of rich 
satin and silver lama, and head-dresses of pearls and sparkling 
jewels. 

The rooms are gradually filling. Each lady, as she enters, 
methodically goes to her dressing-place, and commences dis- 
robing — meanwhile chattering merrily. 

" I can't find my stockings !" cries one. 

** Who'll lend me some hair-pins 1" asks another. 

** Arf-hour, ladies, please !" shouts Brill. 

'' Half-hour !" echoes a dresser, ''and Miss Hunter not 
yet come 1" 

" Oh, she dresses by magic," observes Miss Douglass. 

"Yes, to the utter discomfort of all around," rejoins Miss 
liOigh. 

*' Good evening, ladies !" says Miss Hunter, as she plunges 
into the apartment. 

** You are late, miss," observes one of the dressers. 

'< Has the half-hour been called )" 

** Yes, miss." 

"You don't say so !" exclaims Miss Hunter, rushing to 
her dressing-place. " Here, take my bonnet, some one ; and 
you, Ogden, hang up my shawl ; and, like a good soul, give 
me some hot water. Quick, I shall never get dressed in 
tima" 

" You shouldn't come so late, miss, you ought to be here 
at six ; an hour is not too much to wash and dress in." 

" Stuff and nonsense ; I can make myself lovely in half 
that time. Good gracious ! I've come without my silk 
stockings 1 Can any one lend me a pair ? DouglasGf, dear I" 
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** Oh, Miss Tolridge has got another dress, I see. I managed 
the matter capitally, didn't 1 1 Have you a pair of silk 
stockings to lend me V 

** Indeed I haven't." 

** Ogden, IVe no soap." 

" No, miss, I told you a week ago that you'd no soap." 

" WelV' returns Miss Hunter, " soap doesn't cost much, 
that's one comfort ; so I'll take a rub of Miss Leigh's or 
Miss Douglass's." And she washes away. " Towel ! towel ! 
Where's my towel 1 " she resumes. " Make haste, somebody, 
Tve a wet face, and the soap is getting into my eyes." 

*' You took your towels home last week, Miss." 

*' Law, did 1 1 Never mind, give me Miss Douglass's." 

Ogden looks very cross as she hands the towel to the care- 
less Miss Hunter. 

** Ten minutes, ladies !" shouts BrilL 

" My dress fits like a sack," cries one. 

" I wonder when I shall have a pair of shoes that will not 
resemble boats ?" says another. 

" We got away from rehearsal at a nice time to-day!" says 
a lady, in a complaining tone. 

" I wish I were out of the profession 1 " 

"Ah," returns Miss Price, dabbing her cheeks with a 
hare's-foot ; '* that's just what I say to my ma' 1 " 

" I only wish some respectable man would propose to 
me ! " says an ancient lady, as she puts on her wig, " I'd not 
stay here to play old women ! Why, I used to play Juliet 
and Imogen^ at Oovent Garden." 

There is a titter and a giggle passing round the room ; but 
the Govent Garden Jvliet is rather deaf, so the rudeness is 
not heard. ' 

" I wish to goodness a man of fortune would propose to 
WW / " exclaims a pretty woman j " see if I wouldn't cut 
the stage 1 " 

" That's what I say to my ma' ! " chimes in Miss Nancy 
Price ; " but where are the men of fortune % '' 

" You've none of you any soul for your profession," says 
Miss Leigh, indignantly ; " / glory in my art, and am proud 
to say that I'm an actress. Do you imagine, with such 
milk-and-water feelings as you possess, that you can possibly 
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rise in the world 1 Talk about marrying men of money and 
position ! Pooh ! Td rather many a man of brains and J' 

'< That's what I say to my ma' I " interrupts Miss Nancy 
Price. 

^' What*s money ! Pd liye in a garret," proceeds Miss 
Leigh ; " and work my fingers to the bone (as the saying 
is) rather than marry a gilded addle-pata* 

'* Hoyertoory ladies 1 " shouts BrilL 

There is a general rush to the green-room : every lady 
takes a peep in the full-length glass and admires herself — 
for actresses are but women after alL 

The green-room now presents a motley appearance. There 
is a noble familiarly chatting with a citizen. Xing Henry 
is practising his steps ; whUe Buckingham, although about 
to be decapitated, is boisterously laughing over a caricature 
in Punch, The utmost order and good fellowship preyail, for 
in this theatre there is little envy or jealousy to be met with. 

" Everybody called, please I " cries the caU-boy. 

We are now at the wings^ which are literacy crammed 
with actors, carpenters, property-men, dresser^^ and supers. 

People take &eir places on the stage, preparatory to the 
velvet curtains being drawn aside. 

'' What are you 1 " asks one super of another. 

« A knight." 

'< You ought to have a lady : don't you see all the other 
knights has ladies 1 " observes the first speaker. 

« In course ; Pd be blind if I didn't see." 

" Well, then, go and choose ; I only wish Fd the chance to 
do so!" 

<' Tou've as good a chance as I hav&" 

** How do you make that out, seeing as how you're a 
knight, an I's only the likes of a servant ? I was to ha' 
been a knight ; but one of the beefeaters took too much 
beer, so they've made A beefeater of me in his stid. I'll not 
do it a second night. I consider it a hinsult after bein' a 
knight to be derograded down to a low beefeater." 

'* A beefeater I I dunno what a beefeater is^" says the 
knight super. 

*'I'll give Mr. Willert notice that if I'm not to be a 
knight 111 quit the theatre : I'll not put up with any of 
their hindignitaries." 
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The manager comes forward to see that all is right, and 
the men cease talking : then the prompter waves his white 
flag (a signal to the drop-men), and the scene is discovered. 

After some dialogue, the prompter again waves a flag, bat 
this time it is a red one — the trumpeter's cue — and there is 
a grand flourish of trumpets, and the business of the scene 
rapidly proceeds* 

The evening passes on : it is ten o'clock, and the play is 
not yet flnished. 

Some of the actresses (not engaged in the present scene) 
are in the green-room ; others are in their dressing-rooms, 
preferring to work and chat amongst themselves. 

There are, you perceive, amongst actresses a singular 
mixture of character to be found. 

The juvenile-lady is thoughtful, refined, and graceful The 
leading comedy-lady is showy, piquant, and elegant ; while 
the heavy-lady is dignified and majestic. The soubrette 
is the only one likely to fall into vulgar manners. Miss 
Hunter is the soubrette of this theatre ; but she is not, 
thank goodness, the general type of chamber-maids. 
There is a great difference between chattering through a 
part and acting it. There are many women now on the 
stage whose beauty is their sole leoommendation, who are 
not — ^nay, never will be — actresses. But we will not talk 
further on that subject, or I shall get riled, as the Americans 
say. 

The play is flnished ; and the performers, some of whom 
act in the farce, are qui<^y disrobing. Glistening satins 
are now exchanged for old, sober-coloured, silken gowns» 
kept for night wear. 

Miss Hunter's bonnet has been sat upon. No. wonder at 
that, the dresser says ; when ladies come in at the last 
moment their things are tossed anywhere. 

Miss Leigh has lost one of her boots. 

The dresser is not astonished at thai, either; as Miss 
Leigh's boots are so very tiny. 

Somebody has upset Miss Douglass's powder-box ; the 
contents of which are scattered amongst her combs and 
brushes. Miss Douglass feels assured that Miss Hunter is 
the perpetrator of the dusty deed ; but Miss Douglass, 
though a victim in many ways, never grumbles. 
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"Good night, ladies," says Miss Leigh, leaving the 
apartment. 

She will descend to the hall, tell the Cerberus once 
more to call her a " coach," and she will go home to her 
widowed mother ; to whom she is a pride and a blessing. 

One by one the actresses depart ; and the dressers are 
busy folding up and putting away the various articles which 
have been worn this night. 

At length the farce is over, and those who have acted in 
it are gone home. 

In the gentlemen's dressing-rooms men are shaking and 
wrapping up the different costumes worn by knights, 
barons, aldermen, priests, pursuivants, henchmen, guards, 
ushers, fifers, mace-bearers, and footmen. What a con- 
glomeration of habiliments ! and what an endless task it 
must be to sort and put away these things without 
mixture or confusion ; but the men know their business. 

The wigs are placed in boxes, and committed to the 
keeping of the hairdresser of the establishment ; and the 
dresses are carried up to the wardrobe, there to remain till 
the next night's performance. 

The dressQrs and other servants now extinguish the 
lights and quit the rooms. The green-room is in darkness, 
the stage-lights are all out ; and the watchman (who will 
remain in the theatre through the night) with his lantern 
is going his rounds, to see that no jet of gas has been 
left burning. Even the Cerberus is gone : and on this 
stage — so late a scene of brilliancy — the rats now hold 
high festival 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The sisters each night progressed in public favour; 
and various were the opinions entertained respecting their 
individual merits. Unlike in voice, in manners, and in 
person, yet both so fascinating and talented, they com* 
manded an equal share of admiration and praise. 

Paul Grahame trembled when he heard of their success ; 
trembled with fear lest he should lose her upon whom his 
whole heart was fixed : he knew her father's worldly 
nature, and also the power he exercised over her. Sometimes 
the lover would fly to his easel and impatiently work at 
his picture. " I, too, will be great 1 " he would say ; " I will 
win a name* — ^a celebrity which shall rival hers; she 
must not wed one beneath her." 'Ilina's letters proved 
continual incentives — spurs that hied him on to labour 
incessantly; till his wearied hand could no longer hold 
the pencU, and his anxious spirit waxed sadder and 
sadder. 

The picture grows under the marvellous touches of an 
inspired pencil, while the fingers that guide that pencil 
become transparent and weak. 

People flock to the artist's studio to gaze upon the 
wondrous picture — (a scene from " A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ") in the centre of which stands the figure of 'Rina, as 
Titmiia, surrounded by floating forms of exquisite loveliness 
and grace l but she, their queen, shines brightest of them all. 
Her full blue orbs, curtained with long lashes; her 
smooth white brow, to which the golden circlet — studded 
with rich gems — gives regal dignity ; her delicate lips, parted 
in a smile, revealing her brilliant teeth ; the airy lightness of 
her symmetrical figure, around which her hair, in shiny 
wavelets, dances in the soft breeze ; and her feet, so tiny, 
leaving uncrushed the tenderest flowera strewn in her path- 
way. Her beauty is like a ray of dazzling sunlight, and 
people, in amazement, stand riveted before the glowing 
canvas, wrapt in an ecstacy of admiration and delight. 

One day, the Duke of Lissborough, who was a great patron 
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of the fine arts, visited Paul Grahame's studio for the pur- 
pose of seeing his great picture, the fame of which had 
spread through the whole county. 

The first glance at the painting seemed almost to startle 
the nohleman, who uttered a sudden exclamation of pleasure. 

" A masterpiece, Mr. Grahame ! " said the duke, relaxing 
his stiff courtly manners, and passing his fingers tl]JX>ugh his 
silvery hair ; ^' a perfect marvel, young man ! No mortal 
ever possessed half the charms of your Tiiania, By Jove, 
sir ! your fancy is a dainty one, since it can create so perfect 
an ideal" 

" My Titania is no fitncy-creation," interrupted Paul : " I 
had a living model for my feiry-queen." 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed the duke ; ** what delicacy^ 
what sensibility those eyes express — what pladd thought 
rests on the brow ; and the lips, Hke ripe cherries, woo one 
to kiss them. No— no, Mr. Grahame, again I say — no 
woman exists who can boast of half your TUa/Ms charms." 

'* Your grace must pardon me," said Paul, smiling ; '' the 
original of my fairy-queen lives to shame the efforts of my 
pencil." 

" Who is she % " asked the duke, turning to the artist. 

'' Zarina Gardonizzi, the actress.^' 

" An Italian singer ? " 

" No, my lord, an English actress." 

A strange smile passed over the duke's face as he pro- 
ceeded : 

"I'll buy your picture, Mr. Grahame, — ^name its price ! " 

'^ The painting must first be exhibited in London," said 
Paul; "«A6 must see it," he added, inwardly; *Hhe world 
must talk of it, and in her hearing too ; she ^uM see it ; I 
would starve — die — ^rather than part with the canvas before 
her eyes have. rested on it." 

'' I make no objection to its being exhibited," returned 
the nobleman : " the picture, therefore, is mine, be it under- 
stood, and let Fame set a price upon it. " To bind the 
bargain," continued he, drawing forth a pocket-book, " here 
is a cheque for two hundred pounds." 

" Your gra ce " faltered PauL 

" Tut ! the paper won't bite you ! " said the duke, laugh- 
ing and thrusting the cheque into the artist's hand. 
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Paul bowed, and, as he took the paper, he gazed regret- 
fully at his TUania, 

" Where does this divinity reside ? " inquired the noble- 
man, speaking in a tone of apparent indifference. 

**In London, my lord," replied Paul, frankly. 

" In London ! — ^humph I When will the picture be 
finished r 

" In two months, my lord." 

"Did the lady visit Manchester for the purpose of sitting 
to you for her portrait V* 

" No, my lord, she was a resident in Manchester for some 
years, and I — "" 

" Is she a relative of yours 1 *• interrupted the duke, sud- 
denly betraying an eager anxiety of manner. 

" No— no relative," Paul hesitatingly replied. 

** She has no relatives 1 " 

" Nay, my lord, I said not that : she has — ** 

" Father and mother I " 

"Yes, my lord." 

" Humph 1 at what theatre does she act— the Hay- 
market?" 

" At present she is attached to Mr. Trenmore's company.** 

" Oh, to Trenmore's company ! Humph ! Kather a 
good sort of man that Trenmore, I believe," returned the 
nobleman, in a drawling tone. " I am a better judge of paint- 
ings than of acting ; but I've heard that Trenmore's wife 
is a paragon of propriety — I mean, a charming actress." 

"Report does not overrate the lad/s abilities," said 
Paul 

The duke then adroitly changed the subject, and, after a 
lather prolonged interview, departed; and Paul Grahame was 
left with his brain in a whirl of joy. His picture bought 
by a noble patron — what visions of future advancement 
flitted before him ! and with a swelling heart, he sat down 
and wrote to 'Bina of his good fortune — of his hopes. Then, 
with a somewhat tranquillized mind, he resumed his pencil 
and worked steadily for some houra At length a giddiness 
seized him — ^he staggered from his easel — and, almost faint- 
ing, fell into a chair. 

There was a gentle tapping at the door, but Paul di** 
hear it j he had become quite insensible. 
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Presently the door of the studio opened, and Mrs. God« 
frey's bonnet protruded itself into the little apartment. 

''Humph!" said she, glancing at Paul in the chair — 
" nice doings, to be sure ! sleeping in the middle of the day, 
instead of painting my scenes. Oh, but Pve caught you 
finely, and 1*11 give it you well ! " proceeded she, waddUng 
into the room. With an exclamation of astonishment, she 
paused before the picture on the easeL 

** Bless my soul ! " cried she, pushing back her bonnet^ 
*^ if here isn't one of Cardonizzi's slips my name isn't Cynthia 
Godfrey ! so, so ! instead of attending to my business, for 
which he gets thirty shillings a-week, he loses his precious 
time— or more properly speaking, my precious time — ^in 
painting the Cardonizzi*s twigs. I say, Mr. Grahame !** she 
exclaimed sharply, turning to Paul and shaking him by the 
shoulders, " wake up, wake up ! you're leaving my flats and 
wings to take care of themselves, while you paint nood 
females and naked imps : oh, Pm astonished at your beha- 
viour, and have come to fetch you to your work." 

A faint sigh was the only answer Mrs. Godfrey received. 

" Why, Mr. Grahame, you mightn't have closed your eyes 
for an age you sleep so soundly. — ^Lud o'mercy ; how cold 
his hand is ! why, what's the matter with the man ?" 

Another sigh from Paul, followed by a fit of convulsive 
shuddering. 

" Where's the bell ?" said Mrs. Godfrey, becoming alarmed 
and searching the room for the bell-handle. ''Brat'em 1 
why do they build houses without bells 1 There ought to 
be an act of Parliament forcing folks to have bells in every 
comer." 

Going to the landing, she bent over the stair-rail and 
shouted with all her might — 

"Holloa! holloa!" 

No response. 

" Mistress ! mistress ! " cried Mrs. Godfrey, at the top of 
her voice, getting excited and very red in the face. 

Still there came no response. 

The little woman now grew exasperated ; and swore like 
a trooper over an empty canteen. She was not over-nice in 
the choice of her expressions at any time ; but on this occa- 
sion she gave vent to a perfect volley of expletives • which^ 
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for the reader's sake, and also to preserve the purity of these 
pages, I will omit detailing. 

" Lud, I'm an ass ! " exclaimed she, pausing suddenly for 
lack of breath ; " I'm talking to the walls : however, I'll 
try once more — somebody must come to me; for I can't 
manage running up and down these stairs. Hy ! " she con- 
tinued, shaking the banister — " Hy ! " 

Without waiting to listen for an answer to her last call, 
she trotted back into the room — ascertained that Paul was 
still insensible — seized the poker — returned to the landing 
— and commenced a violent assault upon the unoffending 
stair-rails. 

Mrs. Godfrey, flourishing the poker, then screamed out : 

" Help !— murder !— help! " 

This was followed by a battering at the banister, accom- 
panied by renewed vociferations of fire and murder. 

At last there were sounds of approaching footsteps, 
and a tall old woman made her appearance on the stairs 
below. 

" Eh, what's the matter 1 " asked the dame, addressing 
Mrs. Godfrey. 

" Oh, you're a nice one to let lodgings ! " responded that 
lady ; " here, a man may die for want of help. Do you call 
this sort of behaviour proper attendance 1 " 

" My daughter is out," said the dame, approaching Mrs, 
Gfodfrey. " What's the matter 1 " 

"Why " 

« Stop — stop ! I can't hear you without my trumpet," 
said the dame, diving her hand into a capacious pocket, 
from which she drew forth a large ear-trumpet. 

Mrs. Godfrey uttered an exclamation of anger. 

" Water ! " she screamed ; " brandy, if you have it ! " 

'* Bran ! What for, eh 1 " asked the dame. 

" Grant n^e patience ! " cried Mrs. Godfrey, darting back 
into Paul's room, the deaf dame following. 

" Ah ! he's in a fit 1 " said she, disappearing into the next 
apartment, whence she returned with a bottle of water. 

" Oh, if I had but known of that room," muttered Mrs. 
Godfrey. 

All their efforts to recover Paul proved vain. A doctor 
was sent for, and the artist was carried to his bed ; on which 
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lie lay for many days, suffering and exhausted, while those 
around him deemed << the tackle of his heart cracked and 
burned/' and watched for the setting of his sun — watched 
for the coming of that darkness which is Eternal I 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Two gentlemen are sitting over their dessert in a large and 
quaintly-furnished apartment. The elder of the two is 
our old friend Sir John Craggsbridge, who now lives 
in his ancestral residence in Park-Lane : he is still a 
bachelor, and has grown more eccentric than ever. His 
present companion is his nephew, Geoffirey Hollingsworth, 
the son of the baronet's widowed sister, lately deceased. 

The door opens, and the Duke of lissborough is an*- 
nounced. 

" Why, Lissborough I ** cried Sir John, rising and cordially 
grasping his visitor's hand ; " I am delighted to see you ! 
To what unlooked-for occurrence am I indebted for this un- 
expected pleasure ? Whoever heard of Lissborough visiting 
London during the shooting season ? " 

" I admit the novelty of the event " returned the noble- 
man, presenting a finger to Geofirey Hollingsworth. 

" But the cause of such an event, my friend ? — Fm all im- 
patient to know the cause." 

" Tut ! " cried the duke, laughing. ** Have you any en- 
gagement for this evening ? " 

"None," replied Sir John; "sit down. By Jove," ho 
exclaimed suddenly, "I forgot to ask whether you had 
dined ; forgive my remissness. I will " 

"I ham dined," said the duke. ' I want you," he re- 
sumed^ with embarrassment — "I want you to accompany 
me to see Trenmore act Handet, I have secured a stage- 
box, and my carriage waits at your door. Come — ^there's 
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no time to lose ; it only wants a quarter to eight, at which 
hour the tragedy commences. What say you ? " 

" Provided Gkofirey makes one of the party, I'm agree- 
able," rejoined Sir John. " But, in the name of Jupiter, 
when did this new whim seize your grace 9 ** 

" Whim ! — ^pshaw ! I'm told that everybody ought to see 
Trenmore's HamletP 

" But I imagined you cared only for picturesj" said the 
baronet, with a spice of satire in his voice. 

" Well, what then, old crab f I'm not professing to care 
for acting, am I ) " said the nobleman. '^ We may go to a 
theatre without caring a straw for the acting, I suppose. 
But jump into the carriage, and we'll dispute the matter as 
we go along." 



"A capital box ! " said Sir John Craggsbridge, taking his 
seat and looking round the theatre ; <^ a good view of the 
stage. Here Geoffrey, FU give this seat up to you, for I 
know the tragedy by heart ; now and then, when the ladies 
come on, Til just take a peep ; though you and I are almost 
too old to admire the ladies, eh, Lissborough ? " 

" Confound it, Craggsbridge 1 answer for yourself," re- 
turned the duke, adjusting his opera-glass. "Gad, Sir John ! 
a man is n&oer old ; women grow old, and deucedly ugly, into 
the bargain, but with men the case is altogether different ; 
years bring to ihem additional dignity and wisdom, while to 
woman years only bnng grey hairs, wrinkles, and— — ^" 

'^ Humph ! let us take a glance in the mirror and compare 
our &ces with Geoffrey's smooth countenance, and we ahall 
speedily discover that time has left his rude and ineffaceable 
finger-marks on every feature of our ^ 

The curtain now rose and the topic of their conversation 
was changed 

The trio remained silent for some time listening in rapt 
attention to Trenmore, whose ^om^^ satisfied even Sir John's 
fastidious taste. He had seen the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons^ 
Mrs. Jordan, Cooke, Edmund Kean, and a score of others who 
had been reputed great, and the baronet, like many others, 
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was inclined to believe that the art of acting had been buried 
in the graves of the before-mentioned performers, same 
of whom, could we resuscitate them, might not perhaps 
please the present play-goers, who now admire the soft and 
simple touches of nature rather than the stilted and grand 
style of declamation in vogue before and during the Kembles' 
reign. The greatest triumph an actor can achieve is to 
render his part naturally ; it is easy enough to bluster, 
attitudinize, strut, pace the stage with measured tread, and 
to perform fifty other antics equally out of place and absurd. 
All these are tricks — mere tricks— conned like school-boy 
lessons and proving about as effective in their delivery. 
Indeed, it would be a positive labour to teach such artificial 
mimes how to greet a friend in a commonplace fashion ; for 
to them an unaffected " How do you do 1" would be a wonder- 
ful feat to accomplish, and almost as astonishing to witness 
as a Pope dancing a polka, or a maiden of forty refusing a 
wedding-ring. 

There was a sudden burst of applause from the whole 
audience as Ophdia ('Kina) entered. The Duke of Lias- 
borough was enchanted, and did not seek to hide his admira- 
tion of the young actress, whom he now found to possess all 
the charms he had anticipated. 

Sir John mused as he gazed on 'Bina's face, in which there 
was an expression that brought back to his memory the great 
disappointment of his life; and imconscious tears welled 
into his eyes as, in thought, Emma's unforgotten image rose 
before him. 

" Tis not she," he murmured inwardly ; " yet, oh, how- 
like to Emma ! How pure and calm her beauty is — in those 
white and spotless robes she is, indeed, like an angel ! " 

Other thoughts stirred in the duke's breast — thoughts 
dark and dishonourable towards the actress, whom the noble- 
man regarded as a toy which his gold could readily purchase. 
He never dreamed of opposition or obstacle to his wishes ; 
he supposed his rank and riches could tempt the fair girl 
before him to fling away her good name and honesty : he 
imagined he had only to bait his hook to catch the fish. 
But, it was essential that he should contrive to obtain an 
introduction to the actress ; that point gained, he regarded 
other diflSculties as trifles, so cei*tain was he of success. 
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" A lovely creature ! " exclaimed his grace, as the act-drop 
iell ; "I shouldn't mind taking her to Eaglemount castW 

" As its mistress ? " asked Sir John. 

" Mistress 1 " echoed the nobleman ; " really, Craggsbridge, 
you're full of obsolete nonsense j you're as antiquated as 
the hills, and almost as verdant. Mistress ! " he resumed, 
drily, " she should be as much mistress of Eaglemount as I 
intend any woman to be." 

"Heavens ! you cannot coolly contemplate -" 

" Plague take you, Craggsbridge ! don't commence sermon- 
izing ! " 

> " I have no intention of wasting my breath ! " retorted 
he, sharply ; " I wish I hadn't accompanied you, Lissborough : 
if anything wrong comes of this visit, I shall look upon 
myself as a sort of accomplice in the business, and," 
continued he, becoming excited, " I shall reproach myself 
night and day." 

"my. Sir John?" 

" Lissborough, we've been friends — ^fast friends for nineteen 
years." 

" And, for nineteen more, I trust we shall continue such. 

" Lissborough, Vm sixty — ^you are ^" 

" Fifty-eight ; I know it. I'm in my prime ; I'm iron" 

" Not your heart, Lissborough, not your heart ! " 

" Why, Craggsbridge, there are tears in your eyes 1 hang 
it all, friend Jack, don't turn woman ! " 

" I'm strangely moved," observed Sir John, half ashamed 
of the weakness he was displaying ; " I feel a sudden and 
unaccountable interest in this young girl, who recalls 
to my memory one who was much beloved by me in time 
gone by." 
. " I never heard of this," said the duke, siirprised. 

Geoffrey HoUingsworth now interposed, and begged his 
uncle to change the subject. 

" Mind, Lissborough ! " resumed the baronet, sternly, 
" our bond of friendship is for ever dissolved if even by a 
single word you insult ** 

" Uncle, you misunderstand," interrupted Geoffrey, in a 
mild , tone ; then turning to the duke, the youujg man 
explained that Sir John suffered from attacks of melancholy, 
which the doctors regarded as extremely injurious to his 
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healtb. " For daysj" added Geoffrey, ^ he will not cease to 
talk about this scene and the recollection it has awakened ; 
indeed, the past will rise so yividly before him that he will 
soffer anew all the sorrow and pain of that disappointment 
which has saddened his whole life." 

** And I," said the duke, reproachfully ! ** I, who have 
been his close and intimate associate, have been kept in 
ignorance of these &cts." 

^'Poohi everybody has some hidden grief," replied Sir 
John. 

" You made a boy your confidant." 

"The lad was a good listener, and I a weak, silly- 
headed noodle.** 

The act-drop rose, and the conversation ceased. 

The duke was imeasy, and the baronet sat absorbed in 
his own reflections. 

Geoffrey now appeared to be the only one of the 
trio who really enjoyed the performance. Hamlet was 
over, and, contrary to the duke's expectation. Sir John 
expressed a desire to remain and witness the fiirce, (" A 
Roland for an Oliver,") in which Clotilda was to enact the 
part of Ma/ria DaaiingUm, 

The baronet's curiosity regarding the sisters was strongly 
excited. He looked at their names in the playbill over 
and over again ; no, he could not call to mind that he had 
ever before seen or heard the name of Oardonizzi. Why 
then did he torment himself by conjuring up, in a stranger, 
a resemblance to her f 

It was no fancy : Clotilda's voice confirmed his suspicions. 
These beautiful and talented girls must be the daughters of 
Emma Chipperton : not a, doubt now existed in his breast 
concerning the matter. 

The trio left the theatre and returned to Park-lane in 
silence. The three men seemed all abstracted : deeply 
buried in their own thoughts. The duke was secretly 
concocting plans whereby he might obtain an introduction 
to 'Bina ; whom each moment he became more determined 
to possess. Nothing should stay him : he was fixed in his 
resolve. 

Sir John's musings, though connected with the sisters, 
were of a widely different nature. He, too, was planning 
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how to gain a presentation to 'Eina, &om whom he could 
learn all his heart ached to know. 

Geoffrey Hollingsworth had visited the theatre on the 
first night the sisters appeared in London, and had been 
much charmed with Clotilda's person and acting. He had 
Bpoken in great praise of the new actresses to his unclci but 
had fJEuled to arouse in his breast the slightest wish to %ee 
them. The coming of the duke, and his invitation, had 
been a most lucky event to Geoffrey, who was longing to 
again behold Clotilda; which longing he would at once 
have indulged, had not his uncle-r-to whom he was 
affectionately attached-Hshanced to claim his society on 
those very evenings on which the sisters performed. 
However, this second view of Clotilda, finished what the first 
had begun ; and the baronet's nephew was now desperately 
in love. He thought of his two thousand a-year, left by 
his mother, and wondered whether he could support a wife 
and establishment on that sum. He did not reckon on the 
wealth he would inherit from Sir John — to whose possessions 
he was the only male heir : no, Geofirey was too generous 
to calculate on the riches that would fell to him by the 
death of his dear relative; who, though eccentric and 
strange, nevertheless had a warm and loving heart that was 
devoted to his nephew. 

Geoffrey was one of those men who possess that soft- 
ness of disposition which might perhaps be considered as 
feminine. He had all the gentleness, delicacy, and refined 
sensibilities of woman ; and, like most men of that peculiar 
class, he was much esteemed by the fair sex ; for there is 
ever a powerful fascination about the man who, with his 
rude strength, unites tender thoughts and conduct. A woman 
—no matter how humble her position may be — ^is always 
secure with such a companion, he is her safeguard and her 
defender; he remembers his mother and sisters, and he 
respects and honours all womankind. Such men seldom dis« 
turb the peace of home firesides, for they become happy 
husbands and fethers. 

The sudden stopping of the carriage at once awakened 
the gentlemen from their musings. The duke pleaded 
fatigue, and coldly declined partaking, with his friends, the 
supper that awaited them in Sir John's fiivourite apartment. 
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*' What, Lissborough I refuse to sup with me !" said th^ 
baronet, in surprise. 

" I really must beg you to excuse me on this occasion ;** 
he answered, with an air of embarrassment. 

"Well, well, as you please 1 What stay do you purpose 
making in town 1 " 

** I am quite uncertain in my movements," replied the 
duke ; " however, I will drop in before I return to Eagle- 
mount.** 

The two friends shook hands, and, with an adieu to 
<3eof[rey, the dnke departed. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

I MUST now return to *Ilina and Clotilda, who, though, 
engaged in their numerous professional duties, continue to 
write long letters to Emma and to Paul Grahame. 

The artist is better, much better, and is again working at 
his picture ; he writes in good spirits and says that Mrs. 
Godfrey is grumbling worse than ever because he has given 
up his situation of scenic artist in her theatre, and also 
because she has engaged a scene-painter who daubs her 
flats and wings, and wastes her colours and brushes. 

Emma's letters are sadder than usual, and the sisters fear 
that their mother's health— which has always heen delicate 
— will soon break up entirely. They wish she were witli 
them, but their father will not permit her to be with her 
daughters. Julius says that their family is too large, and 
too expensive to live in London, supported by the earn- 
ings of two young girls. When the boys are old enough, 
to get an engagement in town, Emma may be near her 
daughters, not till then. Still, he considers it necessary that 
some one should watch over and protect *Eina. If Clotilda, 
who now had gained a slight name in the metropolis, were 
to return to the country, he could go to town^ and all would 
be well 
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Emma takes courage, and exclaims somewhat loudly 
against wronging one child for the sake of another more 
favoured and loved. The mother entreats Julius not to be 
unjust to his children. If he wishes to be near them, he 
^^^y go j she will continue to struggle on with the boys, 
who are no burden to her, since they work for and receive 
a salary sufficient to maintain them. No, no — her daughters 
must not be separated. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

*IliNA one evening was sitting in the green-room, reading 
a long letter from Paul, when the call-boy approached her. 

" The ghost-scene is just on, miss," said he ; if you'd like 
to see it, now's your time." 

''Oh, thank you. Brill, for reminding me! I have a 
great desire to witness that scene;" and she thrust away 
PauTs letter, and proceeded to the first entrance, in which 
JBrill — contrary to the regulations — had placed a seat for 
the accommodation of the beautiful Ophelia. 

" Are you not weary of ' Hamlet 1 ' " asked an old gentle- 
man, familiarly greeting 'Bina. 

" No, Mr. Darley, I greatly love the tragedy." 

" Ah ! you like vour part in it" 

"Much." 

"Draw back a little, my dear," said Mr. Darley, "you are 
seen by the occupants of the stage-box ; occupant, I should 
rather say, for it*s the Duke of Lissborough, sitting by himself 
as usual Whatever brings him to see ' Hamlet,' I wonder ? " 
and Darley rubbed his mouth, pinched his chin, and looked 
slily at 'Bina. " I repeat, I wonder what brings the Duke 
of Lissborough to the theatre every night t " 

" Oh ! I suppose to see Mr. Trenmore's Hamlet,** replied 
she, innocently. 

" Tut I you know very well, you suppose nothing of the 
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sort," retorted the actor, with an inward chuckle^ rubbing hia 
month again. 

" Well, then, I imagine his grace comes to see Mr. Barley's 
grave-digger^ responded she, laughing. 

''Your imagination and supposition are both in error, 
young lady ; his grace has eyes for nobody on the stage but 
the fair and beauteous 0]^hdia,^ 

« Nay, Mr. Darley." 

" Indeed, I speak most truly ; while you are on the stage, 
ho is an attentive listener, but after your exit he either goes 
te sleep or turns his back upon the acting. Sometimes I 
have seen him amusing himself with a newspaper during 
those scenes in which you are not engaged ; I have watched 
him for a whole fortnight, and know well what magnet 
attracts the noble duke. Oh, it's all very fine to pretend igno- 
rance of the matter ! Whence do all the bouquets come % " 

"From Covent Garden Market, I believe," said 'Rina, 
laughing. 

<< Covent Garden Market, little mischief ! ^ exclaimed the 
old actor, using his &vourite action and peering inquiringly 
into her face ; " Covent Garden Market I Who buys and 
sends them to the stag&door every night, eh ? Oh ! I dare 
say you think me very inquisitive and ^ 

"Not at all; I'm continually asking myself the same 
question : who can it be that sends me the beautiful bou- 
quets every night ? " 

" Humph 1 there sits the donor, " said the actor, inclining 
his head towards the stage-box ; ''you've made a conquest : 
those golden locks of yours will some day be surmounted by 
a coronet ; I see the game — ^take care." 

'Rina shook her head. Darley rubbed his mouth, gave a 
peculiar snort, and walked away. 

What new and strange feelings his words had awakened 
in the young actress's breast ! She looked on the stage ; she 
heard the voices of Homdet and the Ohoetj but could not 
comprehend a syllable of the dialogue. She clasped her 
hands tightly and bit her lip ; she feared she was in a dream. 
The scene she had desired to witness passed before her 
bewildered senses like a long and confused murmur. 

The act-drop fell, and the Ghost's mailed hand was laid 
on 'Bina's shoulder. 
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" Did you see how I bothered Mr. Trenmore just now 1 ** 
asked he^ in a fussy flutter. 

" No, no, Mr. Mowbray, I did not," said 'Rina, rousing 
her8el£ 

" You didn't ? Well now, that is wonderful ; you cannot 
conceive what an ass I made of myself. Bless my soul ! I 
never was so lost in all my life." 

" Did you stick ? " asked she. 

" Sticl^ my dear child," exclaimed Cbatterton Mowbray, 
" tut, worse than that ! I murdered Trenmore's scene, and 
all for a partridge ; the deuce tale my stupidity." 

" Pray tell me all about the matter." 

** You must understand, my dear," said he, speaking in an 
impressive voice, and laying the forefinger of his right hand 
upon the forefinger of his left, ** you must understand that I 
am most particular in all things connected with my business, 
and wouldn't distress anybody even for Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, much as I honour the royal lady." 

«WeU,well!" 

'^ I assure you I am. too considerate a man. to spoil an 
actor's points, I've too much respect for my profession to do 
so ; Mrs. Chatterton Mowbray often tells me that I am a 
generous fool ; over and over again she says to me, * Chat- 
terton, you're a goose, a Tom-noddy.' Then I reply, * I'm 
your husband, my dear;' and I pinch her pretty cheek, for 
she is one of the best wives in England — a pattern to her sex." 

'Bina smiled, and he proceeded : 

^ But I'm not getting on with my story, am I ? In this 
scene, wherein I've just committed myself, I had to make 
a rapid exit, taking, as my cue for so doing, a gesture from 
Hamlet.'' 

" Yes, yes." 

" I have played the Ghost to Trenmore's Hamlet upwards 
of fifty times, and never missed that gesture till to-night. 
Egad ! it makes me furious to think I've spoiled a whole 
scene for the sake of a defunct partridge." 

At this moment Mr. Trenmore came into the entrance. 

"My dear fellow," said he, addressing the GJwst; "my 
dear fellow, whatever was the matter with you that you 
didn't take your cue ? I gave it four or five times, but I 
couldn't move you, you seemed rooted to the spot." 
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" I beg a thousand pardons : I was rooted to the spot. I 
am vexed beyond expression to have distressed you. My 
wife will go distracted when she hears of the afl&ir." 

" Don't tell her," said Mr. Trenmore, with difficulty sup- 
pi*essing his laughter. 

"Law bless you] I tell my wife everything. On the 
honour of a gentleman, I declare I tell her everything — 
good and bad — that happens to me." 

" And don't you imagine you're a fool for your pains 1 " 
asked Trenmore, drily. 

" Well," returned Mr. Mowbray, seriously, " that depends 
much upon the light in which she may view the case. I'm 
well aware how she'll regard the present affiiir ; she'll storm 
like the very devil, though naturally she's the mildest crea- 
ture alive. She'll clench her hands — such little hands, they are 
fit only to be looked at, — and anyone would suppose she would 
box my ears ; but she won't. And why won't she 1 you will 
inquire. Simply because I shall fling my arms around her ; 
give her a kiss, and call her the most charming woman in the 
world. But on this occasion, feeling myself to be so much 
to blame, I shall suffer positive shame when I confess the 
fact to her." 

" What were you thinking of to forget your business V" 
asked Mr. Trenmore. 

" Partridges," answered the ghost, demurely. 

" Partridges I " echoed Mr. Trenmore. 

"Partridges," repeated the Ghost, in a deep, sepulchral 
tone ; " half-decomposed birds, offensive to the olfactoiy 
organs of every lady and gentleman. 

"Proceed." 

"I am fond, exceedingly fond, of the before-mentioned 
birds. When cooked they are delicious. Well, to-day at 
dinner, my wife, who is the most attentive woman in the 
universe, placed a brace before me. They were delicately 
brown ; done to a turn. Ye gods, I had a feast before me ! ' 
When lo I I discovered that the bread-sauce was burned — 
burned, my dear sir I— burned. I flew into a rage ; threw 
down my knife and fork, and, I verily believe, I forgot my 
wife's presence and swore a little— not at her, poor dear, but 
at the cook, the destroyer of my dinner and of the equa- i 
nimity of my temper," I 
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" Go on." 

"Mrs. Chatterton Mowbray promised, if I would not 
grieve at the disappointment, I should have partridges for 
supper, and she herself would direct the manufacturing of 
the bread-sauce. Well, Mr. Trenmore, at the moment you 
gave me my cue for exiting, I was deeply buried in con- 
templation concerning the partridges. I was wondering 
whether that infernal cook of mine would again bum the 
bread-sauoe." 

^^ Thus has a whole scene in a Shakspearean tragedy been 
marred — marred for a spoonful of bread-sauce." 

" My dear Mr. Trenmore, I would go down on my knees 
and ask William Shakspeare's pardon ; and, while still 
kneeling, swear never again to taste partridges, if by such 
means I could undo what has occurred this evening. I have 
spoiled one of your best scenes by a piece of folly, for which 
I could punch my stupid head." 

Mr. Trenmore laughed till the tears came into his eyes ; 
and 'Bina, followed by the disconsolate Ghost, proceeded to 
the green-room. 

The actress sat buried in thought, pondering on what Mr. 
Darley had said. 

Who was it that sent her each evening those sweet bou- 
quets ? was one of the questions that revolved in her mind, 
constantly perplexing her. Why did Mr. Darley suppose 
the Duke of Lissborough to be the donor of the flowers T 
How her heart fluttered as she recalled the old actor*s words : 
— " Those golden locks of yours will some day be surmounted 
by a coronet." 

'Rina closed her eyes and sank into a still deeper reverie. 
Stately equipages and liveried lackeys in imagination flitted 
before her ; and her cheeks flushed at the wild visions she 
conjured up. 

Of her mother she mused — ^her dear, gentle mother, whose 
tender affection she repaid with a daughter's best love. For 
that kind parent's sake she coveted riches. " She has sel- 
dom known life's comforts, never its luxuries," sighed 'Rina. 
" Oh, were it possible that I could command wealth, her future 
existence should be cloudless and calm as the sky of a sweet ' 
summer-day." 

" You are called, miss," said Brill. 
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'Klna started up, and in a few moments she stood in the 
entrance opposite to the hox occupied by the duke. 

A strange tremor seized her ; and with downcast eyes 
she waited till the scene changed 

She had made her entrance (which was greeted with loud 
applause), and had commenced speaking, when her glance 
inadvertently fell upon the nobleman, whose admiring gaze 
was riveted upon her. Sighing, she unconsciously lifled 
her hand to her forehead, and her fingers touched the bandeau 
of mock jewels that enciroled her brow, and again Mr. 
Barley's words rang in her ears. 

Ophelia's mad sceue was nigh over, and 'Eina was chant- 
ing her last strain of melancholy music, when a bouquet of 
flowers, thrown from the duke's box, fell at her feet. 

A round of applause followed the fall of the bouquet ; 
for the audience imagined that the actress must have done 
something very clever and extraordinary to merit such an 
oblation : so they clapped their hands and shouted accor- 
dingly. 'Eina was standing almost motionless when the 
gentleman playing Laertes picked up the flowers, and placed 
them in her hands. This act was the signal for another 
round of applause ; and she reached her dressing-room 
in a state of nervous excitement, somewhat difficult to de- 
scribe. 

" Have you finished your part ?" asked Clotilda, who was 
robing for the farce, as 'Eina flung herself into a chair, and 
listlessly played with the flowers. 

" Have you finished ]" repeated Clotilda, glancing uneasily 
at her sister's moody face. 

" I beg pardon, Clo'," said she, " I was thinking "* 

" Whence that mysterious bouquet came, I suppose 1" 

" Nay, there is no mystery about iMs^ rejoined 'Eina — 
" this was flung to me by the Duke of Lissborough." 

" Flung to you by the Duke of Lissborough !" exclaimed 
Clotilda, suddenly pausing in her task — " by him who bought 
Paul Grahame's picture ?" 

"Look, look, Clo' r* cried 'Eina, not heeding her sister's 
speech, "here is something between the roses. I dare not 

touch it — I ^*' stammered she, putting the flowers away 

from her, and beginning to tremble. 

" A ring !" cried Clotilda, withdrawing a folded card, on 
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which shone a diamond ring. " Stay ! here is writing on 
the card — ^ With the Dnke of Lissborough's compliments,* ** 
read she. '' Oh what an honour I what will mamma and 
papa say to it, I wonder 1" 

'Kina took the card, which she silently read and re-read. 

" Ton have not looked at the ring^ sister 'Bina." 

" It is very beautiful !" 

"Try it on." 

'' I do not care for such baubles^*' observed *Bina» indiffe- 
rently. "I will not put it on, Clo' — ^to-morrow it must be 
returned." 

" True, Paul would not like you to keep it," 

At the mention of her lover, a sudden thrill pervaded 
'Bina's fiam^ and her head drooped upon her breast. 

^'Gorrelly," said she, speaking to the dresser, who had 
heard all the conversation between the sisters — '^ Correlly, 
do not mention this circumstance." 

" Not for the world, miss," said the woman ; " I can keep 
a still tongue— I know my duty." 

'' Will it not be requisite to write to papa about the mat- 
ter 1" asked Clotilda. 

*' If the gifb must be rejected, I fancy that he would be 
the proper person to reject it." 

** There is no address on the card," remarked 'Ilina. 

'* That is of no consequence — ^papa will find out every- 
thing : let me write to him and ask his advice." 

" Dear Clo', act for me as you please." 

" Then to-morrow I will write to papa." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The next day Clotilda wrote to her father concerning the 
duke's present to her sister, and late on the following e\;^;> 
ing Julius arrived at his daughters' lodgings. 
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'Eina tbat evening had received a letter from the noble* 
man, who, emboldened by his gift being kept, wrote to 
entreat that he might be permitted an interview with her. 
This letter, along with the ring, was placed in her father^s 
hand. 

Julius perused the carefully-worded epistle, and then 
examined the ring. 

^* Was the duke in the theatre to-night 1" asked he, in a 
pompous tone, as if the duke were his most intimate friend. 

" Yes," said Clotilda ; " he visits the theatre everj/ night, 
end always occupies the same box.*' 

"Humph !" said Julius, musingly, "he's monstrously rich, 
I imagine." Then turning to his elder daughter, he con- 
tinned — " Ah ! what have I ever said, eh 1 I knew all this 
would happen — ^you were bom to wear a coronet. I am not 
surprised." 

"Oh, &ther I" said Clotilda, "do you think the duke is 
serious — that he would marry 'Bina V 

" Serious !** cried he, " a man is indeed serious when he 
gives diamond rings away ; and, as to his manying her, read 
his letter, that speaks plainly enough." 

" No, no, papa; the letter says nothing about his intentions 
being honourable." 

" Stuff!" exclaimed he, "Til make him honourable. He'll 
not be the first duke who has wedded an actress. " 

" But, papa, you do not seem to consider 'Bina's feelings 
or whether she can care for him." 

" Care for him ! who can do otherwise for a duke ?" 

'Bina attentively listened to every word, but made no 
remark ; she felt tongue-tied, and subdued by some strong 
and irresistible power. Julius did not expect either oppo- 
sition or apathy from 'Bina ; on the contrary, he anticipated 
that she would be as eager as himself to clutch at wealth 
and title j therefore, he was much vexed at the coldness she 
displayed with reference to the subject in discussion. 

Clotilda was bewildered. What did 'Bina mean by this 
silence — did she lack courage to tell her father how she loved 
Paul Graham e — or was she dazzled by the glitter of a coronet? 
Would she shut up her heart, and therein hide her hopes 
and fears from her sister ? Clotilda did not believe that the 
duKo meant honestly towards 'Bina. Julius's ignorance and 
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ambitious desires blinded him, or he would not, in such a 
case as this, at once have jumped at so felicitous a conclusion 
to it as matrimony. 



Julius wrote to the duke, enclosing the diamond ring. 
The letter, which was submitted to 'Eina's approval, ran 
thus : — 

" At tny daughter's request I beg to return the enclosed 
ring, which your grace was pleased to present to her, as so 
valuable a gifb cannot (under existing circumstances) be 
retained. In reply to your grace's expressed wish to become 
better known to my daughter, I have only to say that I 
shall feel honoured when your grace deigns to cross my very 
humble threshold. 

" Your grace's true servant, 

"Julius Cabdonizzi." 

This vulgar epistle was despatched to the duke's club, in 
St. James's ; and the nobleman devoured the billet and his 
chicken together. 

''Humph !" mused he, detaching a wing, "humph ! that 
girl's father is evidently quite a character — and soft 
into the bargain. Cross his threshold ! rather a good idea 
that, and excessively comicaL I dare say the comic is in 
his Hne. I've heard talk of heavy Others — I don't exactly 
comprehend the phrase — but I fancy it means the reverse of 
the light ones. I should guess that parting with the ring 
did not quite agree with the parent's principles. I'm rather 
in an embarrassing position in this affair — ^the deuce take 
the father ! he's a bore. The girl has no business with a 
father." And the duke sipped his wine, and lolled back in 
his chair. " I wonder what the worthy individual conceives 
my intentions to be towards his lovely daughter — ^for lovely 
she is, despite her low and ill-bred paternity. What's to be 
done ? I can't give her up— I've gone too fer for that — and 
to dream of plunging into matrimony — tush ! the act would 
be monstrously ridiculous. I dare not ask Craggsbridge's 
advice ; the fellow has such very proper notions regarcBng 
everything. I suppose I ought to answer this note ; I can 
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do no harm by propitiating the gDardiaa of my divinity, 
although the task is confoundedly irksome, and fit only for 
one's yalet to perform. However, I am disposed to make 
considerable sacrifices for her ; and therefore I must straight- 
way tax my wits and patience, by endeavouring to indite a 
suitable reply to this most elegant effusion." 

An hour after this soliloquy the duke despatched one of 
his servants with a letter, addressed to JuUus Cardonizzi, 
Esq., Momiugton Road. 

Without any settled purpose in his mind, the duke 
next directed his steps towards Park-lane ; and mechanically 
pausing at the door of Sir John Craggsbridge's mansion, 
before which straw had been thickly strewn, pulled the belL 

'' Is Sir John at home ? " asked the duke. 

" Sir John is very ill, your grace," replied the servant, 
" and has been confined to his bed for some weeka" 

" Can I see him 1" 

"It was Sir John's express order that if your grace 
called you were instantly to be shown up to his chamber." 

After a few seconds the servant ushered the nobleman 
into the presence of the baronet and his nephew. 

" Why, Craggsbridge ! " exclaimed the duke, rushing to 
the bedside of his friend. 

^Ah, I'm not quite forgotten!" said the sick man, 
stretching out his hand to the duke. 

^ I was not aware of your illness," returned he. 

" GeoflBrey," said Sir John, " has the nurse retired % " 

Geofirey nodded affirmatively. 

" What is the matter with you ? " inquired the duke." 

" Nerves, nerves^" sighed the baronet. 

" My uncle has been ill ever since his visit to Trenmore's 
theatre," said Geoffrey. 

" There are some sorrows which we cherish for so long 
a period that they become the sad companions of our 
lives — companions from whom we cannot separate ourselves," 
wailed Sir John. 

« Tut, my dear friend » " cried the duke ; "you must not 
nurse these miserable fitncies : if you persevere in so doing, 
you'll not only craze yourself, but you'll upset this lad, 
who looks very much like a spectre at the present 
moment." 
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'^Geoflarey looking ill?" asked Sir John, starting in 
alarm : ** they will persist in keeping my room in almost 
total darkness, so that I cannot distinctly see how anybody 
looks. Go away, Geoffirey J go away, directly ! I've been a 
selfish brute to permit you to sit by my bedside when you 
ought to have been on horseback, in the fresh air; go 
away, this instant 1 " 

" It is a pleasant duty to be near you, uncle," said the 
young man ; " allow me to do as I like." 

", And ruin your health," retorted the baronet. ** No, no, 
Geoffrey HoUingsworth ! that must not be." 

The conversation now turned upon general matters ; and 
the very subject that was nearest to all their hearts they all 
most carefully avoided touching upon. 

The dake was not in love with 'Eina ; no, he was merely 
fascinated by her : for love is a holy flame that purifies and 
exalts the heart in which it bums. Who seeks to defece 
the thing he truly prizes 1 A fiivourite horse or pet-dog is 
cherished with pecidiar care : the idolater destroys not the 
idol of his worship ; yet woman, the being upon whom man 
is dependent for all his comforts, by him is often pulled down 
from her throne of high honour ; and with love on his lip 
(but none in his breast), and falsehood on his tongue, he 
soils, stains, and pollutes her beauty, and then forsakes her. 
He has plucked the flower, and, growing weary of its 
perfume, casts it aside to wither in forgetfulness. Love ! 
Man defiles that word when he associates it with deceit 
and wrong. 

The duke was indeed fascinated by 'Eina : she was a 
handsome and popular actress, and the nobleman was a vain 
and wealthy roue who regarded all women as toys — ^as play- 
things to be bought, either with flattery or gold. 

The duke began to fidget, for the hour of performance 
drew nigh, and with a hasty adieu to his friends, he hurried 
away to the theatre. 

Sir John, restless, vexed, and disappointed, tossed on his 
pillow in feverish anxiety : what he had so longed to know 
he had feared to ask. He felt convinced that the duko 
could have set all his doubts at rest ; for he knew Lissborough 
to be a man who pursued his object to the death : and that, 
ere this, he had made himself acquainted with every 

q2 
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circumstance connected with the history of the sisters. Yet, 
notwithstanding this conviction, Sir John had not the 
courage to mention the subject that occupied his thoughts 
night and day — the cause of his present illness. An innate 
delicacy of mind prevented him from writing to the sisters, 
or from making any inquiries concerning them, save by a 
mode straightforward and becoming. 

Geoffrey too, yearned to gain the desired information : he 
had a double interest in investigating the antecedents of 
these charming, but mysterious, sisters who had of a sudden 
burst upon the theatrical world. Despite all his pains, he 
could discover nothing: none knew who they were, or 
whence they came. Geoffrey was perplexed. Once he 
followed the ladies to their home, and for an hour he 
stood gazing at the outside of their dwelling ; but the bricks 
and mortar told him nothing of those they sheltered. He 
had recourse to many stratagems, all of which proved equally 
futile ; there was no possibility of approaching the object 
of his love, and for a while he abandoned his research with a 
hope — a remote hope — ^that his uncle would, by some means, 
when quite recovered, procure the necessary introduction. 

In a state of uncertainty stood all my characters at this 
period of the narrative. Emma was in Birmingham await- 
ing, in weary anxiety, a letter from Clotilda, from whom she 
expected to hear every particular concerning her loved 'Bina 
and her noble admirer. Emma dreaded the effects of Julius's 
worldly counsel upon her daughter; the mother trembled 
lest her child, dazzled by the glitter of riches and the pomp 
of rank, should be led to sacriSce her happiness at the shrine 
of mammon. Poor Emma never suspected that the duke had 
other intentions towards 'Rina than marriage, — such an idea 
was far distant from her thoughts, for they who are purely 
minded and innocent of guile are not distrustful of their 
fellows. 

At his easel, Paul was working diligently : a few more 
Weeks and his picture would be finished, and sent forth to 
win for him a great renown, 

'Rina's letters to him were constrained and chilly ; she 
wrote of the theatres, and of the places she had visited ; but 
of her affection and hopes of their wedded future her pen 
was silent. The artist pondered over this change in her he 
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loved, and Iiis fingers again grew tremulous and weak. 
With a despairing spirit, he wrote imploring her at once to 
tell him that she had not regretted her promises, and that 
she still remained true to him. He could not work, he 
added, till he had received this assurance from her pen ; but 
days passed, yet there came no answer to Paul's letter. 
Another letter, couched in terms of wild devotion, was 
despatched to *Ilina — that too, remained unanswered. 
Almost distracted, he then addressed Clotilda, entreating 
her to explain to him her sister's altered behaviour. 

Clotilda did not reply. 

To Emma he next appealed She immediately responded. 
She begged Paul to be patient, and all would be well — she 
could not explain the reasons of her daughters' silence, but 
she trusted that by-and-by everything would be satisfactorily 
cleared up. Her husband was in London, and 'Bina might 
not be able to find opportunities to correspond as punctually 
as usual. 

Though Emma's answer quieted the lover for a time, it 
brought no comfort to his mind, which continued on the 
rack while 'Eina was silent. 



Julius was sitting at the window while the sisters were 
bending over the pages of a book, which had that day been 
sent to Clotilda by some anonymous admirer. There was a 
loud knocking at the street-door. 

" A footman," exclaimed Julius, starting up ; "a footman 
with a letter ! " and he was about to rush down stairs to 
answer the door, when Clotilda stopped him. 

" Stay, papa 1 the servant will bring the letter up, should 
it be for us." 

" I — I — ^yes, of course she will," stammered he, somewhat 
ashamed of his unseemly eagerness. Then turning to 
'Bina, he impatiently added, " Do put down that book ! 
Here's the duke's footman with a letter ! 'Eina, how indif-* 
ferent you are. Is the man to be asked up, or what ? " 

*' Hush ! " said Clotilda ; " here's the servant I " 

Julius snatched the billet out of the girl's hands, and 
stared at the coronetted seal. 
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"Where's the valet, or page, or whatever he is who 
brought this 1 " he asked, addressing the girL 

" Half-way down the road by this time, for he shot off 
like a rocket," said the girl on quitting the apartment. 

'' 'Ein% 'Eina," cried Julius ; "pray listen, I'm going to 
read his grace's letter." 

'^ Sib,'* — (jam ! that's stiff enough, but I suppose it's the 
fashion ; the way the great folk keep up their dignity. I 
like him for being grand). "SiB, — I esteem that inde- 
pendent spirit wMch rejected a gift presented to your 
amiable daughter under the rose, or more properly speaking, 
amongst the roses." (Ha, ha ; not bad, that ; not at all bad). 
'' The act was imprudent on my part, I admit ; but your 
daughter's beauty and talents fascinated and bewildered me to 
such an extent, that I became intoxicated and unable to with- 
stand my desire to become acquainted with her ; therefore 
I wrote to her, requesting the favour of an interview. As 
I can perceive you are a man of the world, with whom I 
shall feel pleasure to converse'* (Julius's face brightens), " I 
shall give myself the gratification of calling at Momington 
Bead to-morrow (Sunday). 

" With compliments to the Misses Cardonizzi, 

" I remain, truly yours, 

" LlSSBOROUGH." 

<' There I " exclaimed Julius, ^ that's what I call a gentle- 
manly letter 1 Nobody would take it to be a duke's, though, 
as he signs himself plain < Lissborough.' With compli- 
ments to the Misses Cardonizzi. Do you hear, girls f A 
Tery agreeable letter, upon my word." 

There was a pause. 

Clotilda was twisting the fringed trimmings of her jacket, 
and 'Bina appeared to be deeply buried in her book. 

** Shall I write and ask his grace to come and dine with 
us ? " asked Julius, suddenly breaking the silence. 

" Not for the world," said 'Bina, abruptly dosing her book, 
and speaking with great earnestness. 

" Eh, why not 1 " inquired he, in astonishment. 

" The duke would think us mad," said 'Bina. " Indeed, 
indeed, papa, such an act would be extremely vulfl»r :— 
worse than " jo* 
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" Vulgar, to invite a inaD to a good dinner ? *' interrupted 
be. 

'* Consider his rank," said Clotilda. 

" He's not proud," urged her fiather. " Look at his letter 
— * lissborough.' There isn't a word about his title ; he 
ignores it altogether.'* 

" True ; but he would not like you to ignore it, papa." 

^' Nor should I, 'Rina. I fancy I know how to address a 
nobleman; and, as Solomon, in 'The Stranger,' remarks, 
'I know the respect due to exalted personages.' " 

'* I do not doubt jonr respect, papa^" said 'Rina ; ^ bat 
there are certain little points of etiquette to be observed, of 
which you may not be aware.** 

'' And do you mean to tell me, that to ask him to dine 
with us would be against the rules of etiquette." 

'' Yes, papa ; at least I think so." 

'' I should have meant it as a compliment to him ; and 
should have thought it would have been so considered by 
him." 

The reader will not be surprised at Julius's ignorance, 
though his daughters were. *Rina feared the coming morrow ; 
and, much as she was flattered by the duke's admii^tion, she 
would willingly have given up the honour of his purposed 
visit, rather than see her father expose his ill-breeding. 
She mused over her mother's quiet and gentle manners, and 
the charming delicacy of her conversation, through which 
good sense and pure womanly feelings riione with grace 
and modesty. How she longed to have that mother near 
her now ; tor 'Ulna's vacillating mind required a better 
counsellor and guide than her father. 

Clotilda spoke to her sister of Paul ; and 'Bina's cheek 
grew deadly pale as she listened to Clo's mild arguments in 
favour of the absent lover. 

" It would kill him were he to know he was forgotten," 
Clotilda said ; and a shade of displeasure passed over her 
brow. 

*Bina muttered something, and covered her face with her 
hands. After a while Clo' saw tears, and heard sobs; 
her kind heart then melted towards her sister, and, as of 
old, they wept together. Clo' mentioned Paul's name no 
more that day. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

.The morrow came, and the sisters rose, anxious and 
weary ; for both of them had passed a sleepless night. 'Kina 
was taciturn — almost moody ; and with a languid air she 
carelessly performed her morning toilet ; she then listlessly 
proceeded into the apartment which served as their dining 
and sitting room, where Julius was lolling in a chair, 
perusing a Sunday newspaper. 

'Eina was confounded — struck dumb at her £Either*s 
appearance. 

His hair, which was thin, lank, and streaked with silver 
threads, had been tortured into little spiral curls ; which 
were set in prim rows around his bullet4haped head. His 
whiskers and moustache (dancers, unlike actors, are per- 
mitted to wear those manly appendages), were also crisp and 
curly. A neckcloth, of vivid brightness, into which was 
stuck a pin of questionable lustre, encirded his throat. His 
waistcoat of purple silk velvet, with showy buttons ; his 
drab trowsers, strapped tightly under his boots, together 
with that crowning mark of vulgarity, in morning cos- 
tume — a dress coat-— <x)mpletes the description of Julius 
Cave's singular garb on this memorable mom. 

The sisters made no observation on their father's cfoJbte 
costume, which he doubtless considered perfection. They 
would rather have seen him in mean and ^abby attire, than 
thus, like a sparrow decked out in peacock's plumage. 

'* Holloa ! " he exclaimed, looking up from his newspaper ; 
"you don't consider yourselves dressed, do youl You 
never intend to receive his grace in those cotton frocks ! " 

" These are our morning gowns, papa," said Clo'. 

^' For goodness' sake 1 go directly, and take 'em off ! " 

"After breakfast certainly, papa." 

" No, no ; now this moment ! fancy, if his grace were to 
pop in upon us now, and ^ 

"What, at nine o'clock in the morning! papa, you are 
dreaming ! " said Clotilda ; " no calls are made till past twelve, 
so Mrs. Trenmore has informed us." 
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*' What ! won't his grace be here till twelve ? " asked 
Julius, in a disappointed tone; "then I might as well 
have let my hair alone, for it will be all out of curl by 
that time." 

There are some men, and women too, who, when moving 
in their own spheres, are quiet natural beings, unmarked by 
any peculiarities of manner : but remove them into an 
atmosphere of society superior to their own, and they 
become at once changed in manner — they endeavour to. 
ape the style of those around them ; and in so doing are 
often metamorphosed into awkward blunderers, whose 
ridiculous behaviour is offensive to common sense. 

Julius was so altered that his daughters could not 
recognize their father in the fussy, over-dressed man he had 
suddenly become. 

How he watched the time-piece on the mantle-shelf : 
with what nervous longings he listened to every sound in 
the road. He could not read the newspaper — ^he had not 
perused a single paragraph, though he had apparently pored 
over its pages for upwards of an hour. 

At length the finger of the time-piece pointed at a 
quarter to twelve ; and 'Rina and Clotilda, attired in neat 
silk dresses, entered. 

" Well ! " said Julius, flinging down the paper and looking 
at his daughters for a few seconds ; " well ! / don't call that 
being dressed fit to receive a duke — who I believe ranks 
next to royalty : couldn't you have worn low dresses and 
short sleeves ? " 

*<0h dear no, papa!" said Clotilda, blushing at her 
father's ignorance ; " such are only worn for dinner or 
evening dress." 

" Ah ! another of Mrs. Trenmore's odd notions ! " sneered 
he. 

" Why, you told me that all the ladies who go to see Her 
Majesty go bare shouldered and bare armed ; with trains 
too ; and jewels and feathers in their heads." 

" Yes, yes, papa ; that is on drawing-room days," explained 
Clo'. 

" Isn't this a drawing-room 1 Stuff 1 you think I know 
nothing, because IVe never before been in London ! I 
insist upon your putting on low frocks with short sleeves : 
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you're regularly smothered up in the things you hare on ; 
there's only half of you visible." 

Clotilda bit her lips, and tears gushed into her eyes ; 
while 'Bina stood pale and motionless. 

'' Am I to be obeyed ? " he asked^ growing angry. 

** We cannot obey you, papa»" answered CIotiLda, mildly ; 
" our evening dresses are white silk, trimmed with tulle 
and daisies, and would be quite unsuited to the present 
occadon." 

'' Pat 'em on ! Anything would be more becoming, than 
those dowdy things ! " 

Clotilda looked appealingly at 'Eina^ whom she knew 
to be the only being who possessed influence over Julius's 
stubborn nature. 

'Bina spoke almost hastily concerning the matter in 
debate ; and her father sullenly yielded to, what he termed, 
his daughters' new>fangled notions. 

'Kina would now willingly have made any sacrifice to have 
avoided that interview which a few hours before her vanity 
had tempted her so ardently to desire. Her conscience smote 
her for her broken promises, and her neglect of Paul's letters. 
She shuddered as she reflected on the hopes that had 
stolen into her heart, and the wild dreams that had bewildered 
her senses. She loved Paul truly; hot her entire devo- 
tion was for her mother ; for her who had suffered so 
much, and who had borne all her trials so patiently. 

At length a brougham — % plain dark vehicle— stopped 
before the house. Julius, who was ensconced behind the 
window-curtain, darted forth, exclaiming — 

<< He's come ! his grace is come ; but his carriage has 
only one horse, and " 

" Please sit down, papa," said Clo'. 

'' Hadn't I better go down stairs and receive his grace?" 
asked he, getting red in the face. '' I don't know what to 
do ; I've quite forgotten the speech I'd made up." 

"Hush, papa ! he's here," said 'Rina. 

The door was opened, and the servant-girl of the house, in 
a scared tone, announced the visitor's name. 

The Doke of Lissborough entered, and Julius immediately 
placed himself in the "first position." 

** Happy to meet your grace — " stammered he present* 
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ing his hand to the duke, who merely bowed, and ap» 
peared not to notice the extended hand — '' most happj to 
have this honour, I assure your grace. Will your grace 
take a seat T 

" Will you do me the pleasure of presenting me to these 
ladies V* said the duke, stiffly. 

"Of course, your grace,*' said Julius, growing more 
confhsed. " I beg your grace's pardon. My two daughters 
— I've only two daughters — but I've three sons in Birming- 
ham. ' Tour grace, perhaps, knows Birmingham— capital 
razors made in Bir " 

" We will not talk of razors before the ladies," said the 
duke, seating himself by 'Bina. 

" They won't mind it a bit ; they ^ 

"I am delighted to have the opportunity of making 
your acquaintance," said the noble visitor, addressing 'Eina 
in a low tone. "How kind of you to grant me this 
felicity." 

She slightly inclined her head ; and he proceeded to 
make inquiries respecting her health, her professional 
duties, and the members of Mr. Trenmore's company, in 
whom he seemed to take a particular interest. 

Julius at first endeavoured to edge in a word now and 
then, but the duke's easy manners discomposed and con- 
founded him; therefore he was forced, somewhat unwil- 
^gljy ^ content himself with listening to his grace's 
questions, and in fidgetting about 'Bina's replies, which 
were always, in his opinion, quite correct— rthe very words 
which he himself would have used. He was astonished at 
her coUectedness — why she talked to the duke as if he 
were a nobody ; and little Clo', too, she wasn't a bit fluttered, 
but conversed in a steady, quiet tone, as if, through all her 
life, she had been accustomed to the society of the greats 
This was very wonderful to Julius, and for awhile almost 
beyond his comprehensdon. At last, however, he arrived at 
a conclusion : this admirable behaviour on the part of his 
daughters was the result of the very excellent mode in which 
he had reared and educated them. 

The duke was more charmed than ever ; for 'Bina's beauty 
bore investigation. The varied expression of her face, 
together with her sweet voice and soft manners, ren- 
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dered her an attractiye and winning companion. Before 
taking his leave the duke requested permission to repeat 
his visit to Momington Road. 

Julius, though flattered by the attention of a man of 
rank, was nevertheless ill at ease respecting the duke*s in- 
tentions towards 'Rina. He did not quite understand how 
he ought to act under such conflicting honours and duties ; 
however, he would question his grace aliout his designs when 
next they met. 

Tedious it were to tell all the pretty nothings said by 
his grace, and all the answers to those nothings; suffice 
it to state, that the duke stepped into his carriage with 
changed feelings. Yes, he was in love — ^head over ears 
in love — a lamentable case, I ween, when a man has passed 
his fiftieth year ; but — 

"When age is in, the wit is out." 

In a few days various reports, regarding a certain noble 
duke and a young and beauti^l actress, were currently 
spread abroad. Humour was hard at work ; and foul- 
mouthed slander — 

'' Whose toDgae ontyenoms all the worms of Nile, 
Whose breath rides on the posting wind, 
And doth belie all comers of the world," 

was lending her help to blast a maiden's &me. 

There is in general no woman in the world more liable 
to be maligned than the popular actress; for she who is 
public property, is no longer the guardian of her own re- 
putation. Her actions are watched, criticised, and often- 
times unjustly censured. I have known pure-minded 
girls who, notwithstanding they were living almost entirely 
under the roof of a theatre and the constant care of worthy 
parents, have not been able to escape the viper tongue of 
calumny. I have also known actresses married to heartless 
men, for whom they have incessantly toiled — men who have 
rendered their homes so miserable, that the wives have 
been compelled to forsake their JwTWwrable shelter. I have 
seen such women support their husbands — even when 
separated from them — giving them half their hard-earned 
salaries ; and these suffering wives, all guileless of reproach, 
vho could no longer endure a home with husbands who 
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hourly disgraced and wronged them, were at once vilified 
and cruelly condemned, because they were actresses, No 
doubt there are members of the profession, disappointed 
men and women, who spread exaggerated stories of those 
more fortunate than themselves, and thus assist the 
public to many dishes of scandal. Do not suppose, dear 
reader, that I am setting up a defence for those women 
who Lave shamelessly outraged the rules of society ; I am 
simply endeavouring to explain how much falsehood and 
slander have fallen upon numbers of my professional 
sisters who have been the victims of — 

" Smiling picktlianks and base newsmongers." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The duke soon became a constant visitor in Morning- 
ton Road. A handsome carriage and liveried servants 
might now ofben be seen waiting at the door of the actress's 
lodgings. 

Julius had not yet been able to muster courage enough 
to question the duke respecting his intentions. He dis- 
covered that he had a difficult task to perform ; for he held 
his grace in great awe, and in his presence dreaded to touch 
upon, or even to approach, the subject of his heart's desire. 
To write to him would be the best plan he could adopt ; 
a few strokes of the pen addressed to the duke, and a reply 
from his grace would set the father's mind at rest. 

'Rina was completely dazzled by the nobleman's wealth 
and magnificence ; she saw and felt how much gold com- 
mands, and she began to long for riches and power. Such 
cravings seemed indeed to have extinguished her former 
love, and for a while Paul was apparently forgotten. 

Clotilda marked the change in 'Rina^ and reflected sor- 
rowfully upon the probable consequences of her intimacy 
with the duke. Clotilda knew her sister's nature to be 
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pliant as a reed, ready to take any bend, and that Jnlias's 
strong will would find no opposition in 'Hina. Clotilda 
wished that Paul were near ; for she was confident that 
her sister's affections were still his, and his alona "No 
act on her part could have convinced Clo' to the contrary. 
" 'Rina," thought she, ** 'Elna is too like my own dear mother 
to willingly wrong the heart that loves and trusts her. Yet, 
fihe will obey our iather whatever his behest may be. If sbe 
be tempted to covet the duke's wealth and power, and for 
those will sacrifice herself it is for our parents' sakes, that 
she may raise them to comfort and enjoyment from a state 
of poverty. Yes, 'Rina has ever been unselfish — ^is so still." 

Clo' rightly judged her sister's character and disposi- 
tion. Naturally amiable and affectionate, for others she 
thought, and by others she was entirely guided. Julius 
dinned the topic of the duke into 'Eina's ears day and night. 
" She mt^ make a great marriage," he said, " it was her duty 
to do so. Could she be blind to the advantages to be de- 
rived from so brilliant a match ? She must use all her arts 
to cage the bird which she had lured.'* 

Such was the father's advice to his daughter. Can we won- 
der, after this incessant teaching, to find 'Bina changed? 

At last Julius wrote to the duke requesting to be informed 
respecting his grace's intentions towards 'Eina. It was a queer 
letter, half servile, half impudent ; but it answered the 
purpose intended-^it brought about that for which Julius 
yearned. 

The following letter from Clotilda to her mother will best 
explain what followed : — 

<< Deabest Mamma, — ^I sit with a weighty task before me. 
I have so much to write about. Prepare yourself, my dear 
mamma, for a great surprise ; I dare not call it ha^i^nness. 
Yesterday, papa wrote to the duke of Lissborough, desiring 
him to state what his purpose was with reference to 'Bina. 
Well, three hours after the epistle was despatched, a servant 
brought his grace's answer to it. Oh, mamma ! 'Bina, our 
dear, our precious 'Rina, is to become the duchess of Liss- 
borough. I thought papa would have gone demented on 
the receipt of such tidings ; he read the letter over and over 
again, while she sat listening to him with bewildered looks 
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and white cheeks. I am sure she was thinking of Paul 
Orahame all the time. Papa talked loudly about the 
dake*8 honour, and kept calling him his future son-in-law. 
I wondered he did not deem it necessary to consult his child's 
heart concerning the disposal of her hand. Presently the 
duke's carriage rolled up to our door, and his grace, accom- 
panied by two gentlemen, entered our sitting-room. The 
duke, with much ceremony, introduced 'Eina to his friends 
as his intended bride. I was in such a flutter that I missed 
catohing the strangers' titles, and for a while I conversed 
-with our new guests mthout the slightest notion of their 
rank or names. At length, one of the gentlemen, addressing 
me in a low and serious tone, asked what had been my 
mother's maiden name. I started at the question, and 
replied, that if he were the duke's lawyer, and wished to 
know the history of my fiunily I would refer him to my 
father. He glanced at papa — I thought with some trepida- 
tion in his manner — ^and paid no attention to my- reply. 
After a pause, he again turned to me, and abruptly said, 
^ Wasn't your &ther once called Julius Care ? ' I answered 
frankly, ' Yes.' ' Then my dear child,' he said, taking me 
the hand ^I welcome the daughter of an old and esteemed 
firiend. Your mother — your mother,' — ^he gasped, 'is she 
still aUyel' *I thank God,' I rejoined, 'my mother is 
alive.' 

" For some few seconds he gazed wistfully into my £&ce ; 
then turning to the other stranger he said, < Did I not say so, 
Geoffrey I Was I not right I What is your name, my child ? ' 
he continued, again addressing me. ' Clotilda,' I answered. 
' Her name was Emma, ' he said. I begged to know his 
name. ' Sir John Craggsbridge,' he replied, ^ and this is 
Geoflrey HoUingsworth, my nephew, with whom I wish you 
to become well acquainted.' As I looked up at Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth I felt my face flush, for I recognized in him the 
gentleman whom we had frequently met in our walks. 
He looked somewhat embarrassed under my scrutiny, and, 
in presenting his hand, whispered, ' We are old friends.' 
I smiled, and observed that I was getting quite confused 
. with so many wonderful discoveries. ' All has come about 
in so mysterious a manner,' said Sir John ; ' Geofirey and I 
happened to call upon the duke just as he received your 
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father's letter, aliout ^vhich he was fain to ask my advice. 
I gave him my counsel, and then demanded to be introduced 
to his future bride and her sister ; such being a happiness 
which I have long desired to enjoy. The duke sought to 
put me off, but I was determined not to be baulked; so 
persevered, triumphed, and here am I with Geoflfrey, who 
would neither be denied.' 

" Now, mamma, isn't all this very wonderful — ^and are you 
not amazed ! I thought papa would never leave off shaking 
Sir John's hand. Bjs grace was delighted to find that papa 
and the baronet were old acquaintances. How I longed for 
your presence, dearest mamma. I looked around. Pleasure 
shone on every countenance but 'Eina's, which appeared 
rigid and white as marble. I dare not question her — she has 
closed her bosom to me — ^there is not, now, any confidence 
between us. I am distressed for poor PauL Oh, mamma ! 
he must have suffered so much already for her sake ; he will 
surely break his heart when he hears she is to be married 
His last letters she returned unopened ; I saw her re-cover 
and re-direct them. I am anxious and miserable concerning 
many matters. Will she be happy 1 I am thinking of her 
every moment ; and am inwardly praying for her felicity. 
At this period, when circumstances are severing us — she is 
dearer to me than ever. I love her with a strong and 
clinging affection. Sister 1 — Oh, mother, she is more to me 
than a hundred sisters. Papa has informed Mr. Trenmore 
that 'Eina must be immediately withdrawn from the theatre, 
as her marriage is fixed to take place in a fortnight from the 
present time. Mr. Trenmore expressed his sorrow at part- 
ing with 'Bina, but at the same time appeared extremely 
gratified at her approaching union. The wedding ceremony 
is to be performed at Eaglemount Castle. I can scarcely 
credit the reality of what I write. I almost fancy I am in a 
dream, a fairy slumber : all is so marvellous, that I am 
confounded. 

" We are to dine at Sir John's on Saturday next. * Tell 
your mother,' he said, * we only require her dear presence to 
render our little party complete.' The duke said the same, 
not in his usual stiff style ; but in an earnest, kind manner 
which he has of late shown to us all. You perceive, dearest 
mamma^ 'Bina and Sir John have talked so much of you to 
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His grace, that he is quite eager to see you. I too am eager 
"tliat he should see my darling mother, of whom I am so 
justly proud. So set about and put on your best looks ; 
and remember — 

" ' You come not to woo honour, but to wed it.' 

" 'Rina sends her best love to her mother, to whom she 
will write to-morrow. 

" Ever your affectionate 

" Clotilda. 
" Give the boys kisses from 'Rina and myself, and tell 
Claude I have sent him the books he wished for." . 

Emma perused the above letter in speechless surprise ; and 
that night her pillow was bedewed with tears. A mother's 
joy, pride, hopes, and fears, stirred conflictingly within her 
bosom ; and earnestly she besought the Giver of all Good to 
"bless her firstborn. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The picture was finished 3 but the hand that had wrought 
that wondrous painting was now almost powerless. 

With sunken cheeks and glittering eyes Paul lay stretched 
upon his couch, at the foot of which was placed the work he 
had just completed. 

There came a gentle knocking at the door; but Paul 
heeded it not — his thoughts were far away. A woman's 
cloaked figure, surmounted by a large ill-shaped bonnet, 
entered the apartment. Though her footfall was heavy, it 
failed to arouse him. 

" Dreaming, as usual, over the picture ! " muttered Mrs. 
Godfrey, pausing for breath and putting down the little 
basket she carried ; ** it's dreadful waste of time and talent, 
to go on fretting at this rate ! — Hem ! " 
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« Is tliat Mrs. Godfrey 1 " asked Paul. 

"Who else should it be, I wonder 1** repli^ she, ap- 
proaching his bed and dropping her plump body into an arm- 
chair. 

« True ! " sighed he ; "I am indeed alone." 

" Not quite alone, Mr. Grahame j while Cynthia Grodfrey 
has a leg to stand upon she'll manage to trot up these 
stairs to see you.*' 

" You have been very kind to me ^ 

" Fiddle-de-dee, about being kind T interrupted she, push- 
ing off the everlasting bonnet ; " Tm no such thing. I 
can't afford to be kind. If I weren't surrounded by a shoal 
of sharks I should be pretty well off j as it is, I can only 
make both ends meet, as the saying is." 

Paul coughed violently. 

^ Dear, dear 1 that nasty cough," she said with great feel- 
ing ; "does it hurt much! — See what Tve brought you," 
she continued opening her basket, and displajdng a fine 
bunch of grapes, a bottle of wine, and a dish of jelly. 
" There ! you must have a glass of wine directly ; and you 
are to leave off this useless repining, and to make haste and 
get well ! " 

He moaned and withdrew his eyes from the picture. 

" Pm an unfeeling chatterer," she resumed^ tugging at her 
bonnet, and speaking in a half-choked voice. " Poor boy ! " 
she added, passing her hand across her eyes. '* The little 
Jezebel ! — agoing to be married too ! I hate the sight of her 
picture, although she looks like a beautiful witch in it. If 
he were to know of what I've read in the newspaper to-day, 
the tidings would surely kill him." 

"What did you say, Mrs. Godfrey?" 

" I'm talking to myself : a trick that lorfe woman is very 
likely to fall into," rejoined she, drawing her chair closer to 
the couch. " Try a few grapes ; the/11 refresh you : I hope 
Deafy attend* to your wants?" 

" Mrs. Pritchard is attentive and kind," responded he 



" Deafy's daughter you mean f " 
Paul nodded his head affirmatively, 
" Ay, ay ; that's as it ought to be," said Mrs. Godfrey ; 
" for with that cough you're not in a fit state to bawl into an 
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ear trumpet : I wish you were well : Td ^vt a fifty- 
pound-note this instant — maybe Td give more— to see you 
off that bed." 

" I never shall be well, dear Mrs. Godfrey," answered he in 
a hoarse whisper. 

*'Send that picture to be exhibited: get rid of it, 
and *' 

*' No, no, Mrs. Godfrey 1 a few weeks more and I shall 
be dust : let me to gaze upon her image to the last ; " and 
he stretched out his hands imploringly and grew terribly 
agitated. 

"Oh, the chit ! " muttered Mrs. Godfrey, again impatiently 
tagging at her bonnet, and taking huge pinches of snuff; 
** the &lse hussy, to steal this man's love, and then to fling 
it back upon him. I'd like to bum her picture beautiful 
temptress, wicked sorceress as she is ! " — and the eccentric 
little woman uncorked the wine, a glass of which she 
presented to Paul 

''Thank you," he said, as he raised it to his parched lips ; 
•* God bless you for what youVe done for me ! " 

* Eubbish, rubbish 1 " rejoined she, taking the empty 
wine-glass from him and smoothing hia pillows; ^not 
another word at present, or you'll begin coughing again." 

The two hundred pounds advanced to Paul by the duke, 
as part payment for the painting, had nearly all been 
swallowed up in paying debts and doctor's bil]& 

From the day on which Mrs. Godfrey had found Paul in 
his studio insensible, she had been his constant visitor : and, 
by degrees, she had wormed out the cause of his deep sorrow — 
the hastener of his disease. The artist, glad to have some one 
in whom he could confide, told her everything : 'Rina's 
cold letters— *then her silence — ^his frequent, but useless 
appeals to her — and lastly his rejected letters. 

Mrs. Godfrey knew all ; and bitterly she exclaimed against 
the perfidy of woman, and the miseries of human life. In 
vain she argued with Paul, and showed him the folly of 
lamenting one who had forgotten him. ** Everybody had 
their trials, struggles, and sharp disappointments," she 
said : she had her share of all sorts of troubles ; of th(U 
she was certain. What with the performers, carpenters, 
property-men, and cleaners, together with the extravagance 
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of her new scene-painter — who was constantly demanding 
Prussian blue,— ^she was nigh driven crazy, and utterly ruined. 
People ran away with the idea that she was rich — ^pooh ! 
what was to make her rich, surrounded as she was by a set 
of cormorants 1 She had mustered enough money to pay the 
undertaker for her funeral charges, when she might chance 
to die. Yes, she had taken care of that : she had made sure 
of being buried without extravagance or imposition ; for she 
had made arrangements with the local Shillibeer for her 
entire funeral expenses, which she had paid. A stamped 
receipt in her pocket-book confirmed the truth of what she 
stated. 

It was the oddest of all her acts ; and people shuddered 
as she displayed the undertaker's black-bordered receipted 
bill, at the top comers of which were engraved the figures 
of two mutes, with enormous crape hat-bands. 

" There I " she would say ; " I've had every particular put 
down in this bilL I wasn't going to be cheated when I 
couldn't get up and right myself. No, no ; a real oaken 
coffin : no deal or pine rubbish, covered with shabby cloth, 
for me. A hearse without plumes : I've lived sixty years 
without wearing feathers, and there's no use in my being 
stuck up when I'm dead. A grave ten feet deep, over 
which there's to be a stone, thereon inscribed : — * Cynthia 

Godfrey, aged : ' — no matter ; I've disbursed enough 

money to pay the stone-cutter, even should he have to mark 
a hundred and twenty years on my tombstone." 

Amid all her eccentricities she had preserved some of 
woman's gentlest feelings: upon Paul she now lavished 
every little luxury money could procure ; and her sympathy 
and generosity were unmarked by any parade : what she 
gave to him, she gave freely as her breath. " A giving hand, 
though foul, shall have fair praise." 

All at once Paul uttered a loud sharp cry. 

"What's the matter?" asked Mrs. Godfrey, who had 
fallen in a half-doze. 

Between his trembling hands Paul held a piece of news- 
paper, at which he was staring wildly. 

" Qood law 1 " cried she, rubbing her eyes; "did I wrap 
the grapes in that very newspaper which announced that 
the Oardonizzi's slip was going to marry a duke ? I'm very 
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8ony, Mr. Grahame ! don't think me such a brute as to 
have "wilfully done this. Ibbetson was bothering me ; and 
Aspinal and the carpenter were teasing me with their 
thousand wants, at the time I was hunting for a sheet of 
paper in which to fold the grapes. I flew into a rage, and 
forgetfully rolled up the fruit in the very paper I wished to 
prevent your ever seeeing ; " — and the old woman burst into 
tears. 

" Hush, hush I " said Paul ; "don't reproach yourself. Ifc 
is better I should know all.** 

" It's no such thing, indeed : I know how you'll take on," 
said she, wiping her spectacles. " I ought to be smothered 
for my carelessness ; your poor heart has been wrung 
sufficiently ; and now this terrible blow comes to complete 
the work. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " — and fresh tears followed. 

Paul's chest heaved, and his whole frame quivered as ho 
re-read the paragraph announcing that a union was about 
to take place between the Duke of Lissborough and the 
beautiful actress, Zarina Cardonizzi. 

" Thy will be done," moaned he, tearing the paper into 
tiny shreds : "I will no longer murmer ; I will no longer 
desire to live,** he added in a broken voice^ as he buried his 
£Etce in the pillow. 

" Oh, she is a false, perjured, wicked ^" 

" No, no, good Mrs. Godfrey !" exclaimed Paul ; " not a 
word against her, I entreat* I cannot bear to hear her 
name linked with harsh worda I love her still, and while 
my heart throbs it will cherish her image." 

" Cherish a toad, an adder, a .serpent within your bosom, 
rather than that false girl's image !" cried Mrs. Godfrey. 
** Oh, Mr. Grahame, take an old woman's counsel, and tear 
her for ever out of your memory." 

" I cannot — ^I cannot ! " replied he. 

" I'll send you abroad : — ^yes, to Italy I" continued she 
in an excited tone ; " you shall see the works of the great 
masters, if you will strive to forget her. Listen. I confess 
that I'm lich ; I can afford to send you all over the world, 
and will do so, if such be your desire. I have no child, no 
relative. I have scraped together wealth — ^have hoarded it 
with miserly care ; it shall be yours, and you shall be my 
child." 
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" I am grateful ?' commenced PauL " 

'^ I know yoa are/' interrupted she* '' I want no thanks ; 
my money wiU be well spent if it assist in recovering your 
precious health." 

Paul silently pressed her hand^ and she proceeded cheer* 
£]lly and coaxingly— • 

'' Think of the Lake of Como, that Olaude Melnotte talks 
80 much about. Only fancy your being able to see all those 
grand mountalna one hears of; one of which is yonuting 
forth smoke and red cinders on one side of yoUj while on 
the top of the other it*a freesing for dear life.'* 

In thiB way Mrs. Godfrey clmttered : all her kind feelings 
were awakened for the broken-hearted man whom she feared 
would never live to see the year out^ 



<' do' and papa have already told you^ my dearest mother, 
d what is about to happen. Yes, all is settled ; and in 
twelve days hence I shall become the I>uGhesa of Ijssbarough. 
We are all staying at Sir John Oraggsbridge's^ where we 
shall remain till we leave for Ikiglemount Castle^ Papa says 
he has arranged that you join ua on the 20th. I send you 
the enclosed bank-note, that you may be enabled to provide 
yourself with necessary equipnxents for the occasion* 

^ Glo' did not permit me to see the whole of your last 
l^ter to her ; and I have been filled with uneasy thoughts 
lest you did not improve of my ecmdttctk Tour congratula* 
tions have been so stiff and eonstrained. Do not reproach 
me, my darling mammar-*all is for the best — ^papa says so ; 
and / think sa Not one word of him when we meet. I could 
not bear to hear his name now ; it is my duty to forget it. 
Do you understand me, my own mother, whose affection I 
prize so dearly ? There are some acts in our lives^ to the 
commission of whioh we are forced by an unseen yet powerful 
hand — 

" *A1I unftTudable is th« doom of desiisy.' 

" I will not pursue the theme further* I will bury the 
past ' in the swallowing gulf of dark forgetfulness and deep 
oblivion.* « 'Rina." 
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Vain hope I Who can drive from the heart the recoUeo* 
tion of the being most beloved ? Memory tenaciously clings 
to the dear one's image, and each day Fancy adorns it with 
a neir charm of person or mind. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was the last night of ^Bina's performance on any 
boMcIs— AS the play-bills say. She had chosen ior her fare- 
well part the character in which she had first appeared in 
IxHkdon. The theatre was crowded to sufTocalion, for everjr*' 
body seemed anxious to behold the actress who was about to 
wear a coronets 

Mr. Trenmore was distressed at being forced to part with 
his most attractive actress ; but his generous nature forbade 
bis making any complaint, or even inflicting the usual fine 
for breach of engagement. 

The curtain feU amid loud plaudits, and the sisters were 
called before the curtain to receive an especial ovation. 
BonquetS) garlands^ and wreaths were flung from boxes and 
stalls; ladies waved their handkerchiefs, while gentlemen 
elap^)ed their hands, and vociferously shouted — ^* Brava f 
brava 1" 

Mr. Trenmore led 'Bina into the green-room, where all 
the performers, male and female, were assembled to take 
leave of the future Duchess of Lissborough. 'Bina was pale 
and agitated. She had stood behind the footlights for the 
last time, and strange thoughts stirred in her breast. Hence- 
forth her station would be loffcy and proud — would she be 
happy in that station 1 

•* I am sorry to lose you, my little duchess in embryo,** 
said Mr. Darly, shaking her hand vehemently. "Pray 
excuse me; I'm called for the farce ! business before pleasure. 
No, no, I didn't mean to say that ; for this parting isn't a 
pleasarable event. Aha ! I was the wizard who foretold * * 
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" Mr. Darly, you're called, sir." 

" All right. Brill." And the old actor nibbed his chin 
and hurried away. 

" Ah, goddess of my soul 1" cried Mr. Chatterton Mow- 
bray, waving his arms like a windmill in a hurricane, and 
raising his eyes to the ceiling, '' must I indeed say farewell 
to theel How shall I ever again play the Duke Aranaa, 
without my fairest Jtdi(ma t My wife was alternately in 
fits of despair and rapture— rapture and despair, when she 
heard you were going to leave us in order to become a real 
duchess. Suffer me to kiss your hand. Believe me, you 
have my most sincere wishes for your future felicity. My 
wife, Mrs. Chatterton Mowbray, desired me to repeat in the 
words of the great bard — — " 

'' The deuce take you, Chatterton ! you're monopolizing 
the lady," said Mr. Trenmore, laughingly drawing 'Rina 
away to a comer of the apartment, where she was quickly 
surrounded by the rest of the company. 

" Health and happiness to you ! " exclaimed onOi 

" I echo that wish," cried another. 

" Dou't quite forget me, my child !" said an elderly lady. 

" Ob, Mrs. Hescott ! you shall never be forgotten. You 
have ever been so kind to my sister and me." 

''Your sister refnains with us, does she not V* asked the 
lady. 

" She will complete her engagement with Mr. Trenmore," 
rejoined 'Rina. " I can answer for her no further." 

" Ah ! by-and-by I suppose slte'U be hopping off with 
some great man 1" 

At this moment Julius and Clotilda entered the room, 
and together approached 'Eina. 

** The carriage is waiting," said her &ther, in a louder tone 
than necessary; ''and his grace is most impatient this 
evening." 

" I have to undress, but shall not keep you long," replied 
she. " Adieu — adiea, my friends." 

" Adieu — adieu." 

And the actress hastened from the green-room : a fe^ 
minutes afterwards she was ensconsed in a corner of Sir 
John's carriage, and proceeding towards Park Lane. 

During the whole of the drive neither Julius nor Clotilda 
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spoke to 'Eina, who seemed abstracted, and sat with her 
eyes fixed upon the bouquets and garlands that had been 
thrown to her that night, and which she now was carrying 
home as trophies of her last triumph. Where were her 
thoughts at that moment ? Assuredly not with him who 
VfBA about to call her bride. 

The duke considered he was making a vast sacrifice in 
wedding the actress, but he was fascinated by her — she was 
8o beautiful, so courted ; and, had she been surrounded by a 
score of vulgar relations, he would have married her. He 
had never dreamed of taking a wife to Eaglemount ; he had 
always scoffed at that knot which ties for ever — ^now he 
would not, for worlds, have possessed 'Eina otherwise than 
honourably. This change in the duke's sentiments was not 
precisely the result of Sir John's advice — his grace's chief 
counsellor being vanity, — nor had honour or feeling any 
voice in the matter. 

After much debating with Sir John, and consultation with 
'Eina, the duke decided that the marriage should take place 
in London ; and that the bride and bridegroom should spend 
their honeymoon imder the ancient roof of Eaglemount 
Castle. 

A few days before her wedding 'Eina drooped perceptibly, 
and those around her noticed that her cheeks had grown 
paler, and that her eyes were constantly swollen and red with 
weeping. Clotilda alone knew the cause of her sister's tears. 
Emma arrived in town on the evening previous to her 
daughter's wedding-day, and all were assembled in an apart- 
ment in Sir John's house. The meeting between the mother 
and her girls was constrained — almost sorrowful. Emma felt 
that all was not peace within 'Eina's breast ; and she trembled 
for her child's future. She glanced at the duke's white head 
and stern face, and then at 'Eina's bright curls and youth- 
ful countenance. Oh, what a contrast ! May, sunny "May 
and frosty December — fragrant flowers and withered leaves. 
Emma spoke to Sir John. She said she feared unequal 
matches, but trusted her 'Eina would be happy. Emma 
thought of her own married life and its disappointments and 
hard trials, through which a devoted affection for her huS" 
band and children had alone supported her. 

But with 'Eiua the case was altogether different. She 
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'was about to link her fate with one man, while her head* 
was fondly attached to another. Such a union appeared 
to Emma little less than an act of deliberate and wicked 
perjury, at contemplation of which she shuddered. Was 
it possible that 'Hina could barter her truth and lore for 
wealth and title ? Alas ! it was deep grief to the mother 
to witness this sacorifice of heit ch^nished child* 

Sir John tried to allay Emma's anxiety. He sfdd it waa 
difELcuh to decide what things it were wisest to do, or to 
leave undone. Equally difficult it would be to judge the issue 
of any marriage, whatever brilliant prospects it might put 
forth to the world. To talk or argue about the matter now, 
at the eleventh hour, would be sheer fdily — madness. The 
projected alliance could not be broken oS^ except at the risk 
of *Kina's good name ; therefore Emma must not interfere^ 

The caution was unnecessary : she did not dream of in* 
terfering. She knew that Julius had contrived this match, 
and to his wishes she had ever been accustomed to bow 
obediently. 

Sir John fell into a fit of musing, and his thoughts 
wandered &r back into the past : the tones of Emma's 
voice had carried them thither. " She has not been happy," 
he mentally exclaimed, as he gazed at her care-worn &ce, 
on which the lines of suffering were deeply written. " Ah, 
no I she has known affliction ; I think I can read her his- 
tory truly. Not forty yeard of age^ yet her features are pinched 
and haggard as if she reckoned ten years more. Poor 
Emma ! thy lot had been different hadst thou been mine." 

Thoughts corresponding with the above were passing 
through her mind : she was reviewing her past life and all 
its bitter ills ; her husband's neglect, and her struggles with 
poverty and want. '* It is sinful to imagine that I should 
have been happier with him," she mused within herself as 
she raised her calm eyes and looked at Sir John's bene- 
volent countenance; ^I am very wicked to permit such 
thoughts to enter my breast. Sleep, sleep remembrance I 
I must not regret. Let me see my children happy — ^let the 
sunbeams of life fall upon their heads ; and the douds which 
have darkened my existence shall for ever be forgotten." 

'* How lovely she is ! " thought the duke^ half closing his 
eyes and critically regarding 'lUna as if she were a piece 
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of beautifal sculpture or painted canvas ; '' perfect as a 
Venus ! What hands and arms ! what grace in the 
turn of her neck ! all other women seem scarecrows 
by her side. And with a wedding-ring I purchase 
all this rare excellence. By Jove ! it*s not a bad invest* 
ment when the whole thing is viewed in its proper light. 
I begin to respect matrimony as a wise institution ; for by 
no other means can a man make sure of these diarming 
creatures. Of course wedlock's tie is next to nothing with 
US ; but women are taught to reverence the bond : yes, yes> 
wi^ them the a^foir is totally reversed." 

It was a stormy night ; the thunder was loud, and the- 
heavy hail came dashing against the window-panes. Emma 
shuddered with a superstitious terror as she listened to the- 
tempesty and drawing aside the window->curtains^ peered out 
into the night. A vivid flash of lightning, followed by a 
tremendous crash of thunder, and a fresh descent of hail 
drove her from the casement in alarm. 

*' Is this storm ominous of my child's future f ** she ex* 
daixned mentally. '' Oh Heaven I avert from her all harml"^ 

''What am I about to dol" pondered 'Rina, wring- 
ing her hands despairingly ; '^ I am surely dreaming ; I 
have been dreaming all idong — I am not really about to 
become his wife — no, no ! it is too terrible to contemplate."" 
Bhe gased wildly around for a few seconds : '^ I have awaked 
too late — too late/' 

^Too latel too late !" strange voices whispered in her 
ear ; and the howling storm without seemed to shriek up* 
braidings and threatening words. The crashes of thunder 
sounded to her like the wrathful voice of an accusing spirit, 
which, as she hearkened, filled her heart and brain with the 
tumult of despair. A well-known form stood before her, 
mocking and taunting her vacillation. She tried to shut out 
the spectre which her distempered fan^ had conjured up to 
reproach and torture her ; but powerless were all her en- 
deavours. Great Heaven ! was her future existence to be 
^Qnbittered thus 1 Could she never forget him 9 Would he 
always rise accusingly before her? There was now guilt 
in even thinking of him ; and, did she continue to cherish 
his memory, misery— madness might ensue. Fain would 
she have flown out into the warring elements, and sought a 
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shelter with the beggar, whose lot, all wretched as it was, 
appeared at this moment preferable to her own. 

Julius sat apart from all, planning projects for his farther 
advancement. The duke had undertaken to allow him six 
hundred a year — ^what could he do with that sum 1 In 
what style would it enable him to live ? 

Oh, Julius— calculating Julius! never once dost thou 
reflect on her, thy child; never once dost thou dream at 
what a sad price she has purchased thy independence. 

" How thoughtful and gloomy everybody looks to-night," 
said Geoffrey HoUingsworth, di^wing his chair close to the 
silent Clo*. " You also are sorrowful." 

^* Is it not a time for sad thoughts ?" asked she mourn- 
fully. " I am about to lose my sister; henceforth we two, who 
have never been parted for a day, shsdl be sundered entirely." 

He bent his head, and whispered a few words into her 
ear. She started and coloured deeply. He, gathering 
courage, rose and drew her into the adjoining room, where, 
for some time, they talked unrestrainedly and earnestly. 

*' Did Sir John know of all this?" she timidly inquired, 
after her surprise at the sudden disclosure he had made had 
in some degrei^ abated. 

It was with his uncle's entire approval that Geoflfrey now 
revealed his affection. 

Clotilda artlessly placed her hand in his : he had already 
won her heart. In the upturned glance of her modest eyes 
he read her souFs confession ; and his bosom overflowed with 
inexpressible rapture. 

" Would she tell her mother, or should he T* 

" Sir John would be the fittest person to communicate the 
tidings to her mother," Clo' replied, and Goeffrey drew his 
uncle aside. 

Joyfully Sir John undertook to do this ; and he performed 
the task with tact, delicacy, and feeling. 

Emma was amazed : she had not anticipated this fortunate 
event — ^this most desirable alliance. . 

" Dear Clo'," she murmured, her eyes filling with tears, " I 
did not forsee so bright a lot for thee." 

" Nay, no tears, mamma," said Clotilda. 

" No, no ; no tears 1" cried Sir John. " By Jupiter ! I 
never was so happy in my life — I'm a boy again I Zounds I 
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IVe nerves of iron now ; and I could dance and sing with 
the best of you ! Geoffrey, you've rendered me the happiest 
man alive. Clo', you little fairy, make him a good wife ; 
you've had a capital example before you all your days ; keep 
ifc in your mind, my pet. Aha ! I'm almost wild with de- 
light r 

"How wonderfully things have come about," observed 
Emma. " I can scarcely believe my senses. Nay, do not 
heed my tears, they are tears of joy." 

"What say you, Julius 1" exclaimed Sir John, turning to 
Emma's husband — "what say you to a wedding between 
pretty Olo' and my good nephew, Geoffrey Hollingsworth ? 
Ay, stare away, all of you ! it's a match, isn't it, Julius?" 

He was of course in an ecstacy-4-transported almost beyond 
himself. Another grand match ! Dame Fortune was indeed 
in a smiling mood. With two daughters high in station he 
-would be able to achieve all his ambitious longings. Yes, 
some day her Majesty might ask him to dine with her ; he 
should not be in the least surprised at an immediate invita- 
tion to her royal board. A duke's fiither-in-law might go 
anywhere and everywhere ; in fact, people would be only 
too proud to invite and entertain a duke's father-in-law. 

The following morning 'Bina rose calmer; the great 
struggle with her heart appeared to have left her resigned 
to that fate which many a haughty dame coveted'. 

The marriage was strictly private, none being present at 
the ceremony save Sir John Craggsbridge, his nephew, Mr. 
Geoffrey Hollingsworth, and the bride's father, mother, and 
sister. The duke had his reasons for this privacy : his dislike 
towards Julius each day grew stronger, and he was determined 
to avoid, as much as possible, bringing him in contact with 
any of his own immediate friends or acquaintance. When 
he was married he would withdraw himself altogether from 
the plebeian connection. To be sure, there was nothing 
objectionable in the mother; she conversed and behaved in a 
proper and a lady-like manner. Clotilda, too, was charming ; 
and, when she became Mrs. Hollingsworth, there would be 
nothing to urge against her position. « 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A MONTH bad passed at Eaglemount, and 'Kina was 
weary of its loneliness, and doubly weary of ber companion, 
wbo neither cared for music nor books. He was an ardent 
admirer of painting and sculpture; and, as be bad the 
means of indulging that taste to the utmost, be bad not 
sought to cultivate any other. He bad endeavoured to 
teach 'Kina the history and particular merits of every picture 
in Eaglemount Castle, until the painted canvas grew hateful 
to her sight ; and the grand castle seemed like a huge prison 
filled with spectral form& If she sang, it was when alone, to 
please herself: her lord bad no ear for the music made by 
ber sweet voice. 

'* What letters have you S" asked the duke, one morning 
at breakfast. 

" Clotilda's marriage is to take place in a fortnight," re- 
plied 'Hina, closing a note. 

" What more f I perceive that you have three letters.'* 

** True. I — I have three," stammered she. 

"Who are your correspondents 1" 

" Papa and mamma." 

« Humph r 

" I should rejoice to see them," she hesitatingly observed. 

" Here at Ei^lemount 1 " asked his grace. 

" It would be great happiness to me." 

" We shall return to London to-morrow," said he abruptly. 

*^ Indeed ! I am so glad ; then I shall be able to see them 
every day." 

" Certainly not," said the duke coldly ; *' we shall be 
either inundated with visitors or out visiting." 

'' I can surely spare an hour each day for my parents ?" 
pleaded 'Kina. 

" You will not understand me ! I do not wish you to 
hold any communication with them beyond *' 

" Heavens ! " interrupted 'Rina, starting from ber chair ; 
■** am I to give up my dear mother and ^" 

"We'll talk the matter over when we arrive in town" 
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responded he briefly, as if desirons to change the topic; 
''oblige me" he cdntinued, handing a letter to 'Rina, — 
^ oblige me by making ont this scrawl, I cannot decipher a 
single syllable of it." 

" This," said she, — ^* this is Mrs. Godfire/s hand ; I should 
recognize it amid a thonsand — how strange she should ad- 
dress you I " 

«Mrs. Godfrey IMiTL Godfrey 1 " repeated the duke; "I 
hare not the pleasure of her acquaintance." 

•* Am I to read f " asked 'Rina uneasily. 

** Decidedly, if you can do so." 

** Very well," rejoined she, commencing : — 

" Tour grace, some time back, purcht^ed a picture from 
an artist in Manchester, and gave him, as part payment for 
the said picture, the sum of two hundred pounds, which 
amount I beg to return, it being improbable that the work 
can ever be finished. As the artist*s ill health at present 
prevents him frx>m transacting any business affiiirs, and as 
your grace is aware that the painting was sold with the 
understanding that it was to be exhibited for a term, I 
have taken upon myself to act thus. Should Mr. Grahame 
recover from his dangerous illness ** 

'Kina could go no further, she dropped the letter and 
burst into tears. 

•'What's the matter?" asked the duke, sternly regarding 
her. ** Have you finished the letter I " 

** No, no ! " gasped she ; ** I cannot read any more of it." 

" What prevents you f " he demanded authoritatively. 

'Bina averted her face, and wildly rocked her body to and 
fro. 

^ Tou will please to answer my question, and at the same 
time explain your extraordinary conduct " said the duke in 
a harsh voice. 

'* I cannot," she replied. 

His grace rose, took up Mrs. Cbdfrey's note, and silently 
left the apartment. 'Rina sat confrised and terrified. Paul 
was ill ; perhaps dying. Suddenly she started up, and 
seizing the pen and ink, wrote a hasty and disconnected 
letter to Mrs. Godfrey, imploring her to let her know every- 
thing concerning the condition of Paul Grahame. 

This missive she instantly despatched by a groom to the 
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post-office in the neighbouring town. She appeared utterly 
reckless of consequences. At the dinner-hour she was joinec 
by the duke, who, beyond the mere forms of etiquette, main 
tained towards her a rigid silence. He was evidently angry 
Did he suspect aught 1 After the repast, according to hi^ 
wont, he presented his arm to 'Itina and conducted her tc 
the drawing-room, at the door of which he left her. Thii: 
change in the behaviour of her husband was little noticed 
by '!^na, whose whole heart was now filled with thoughts 
of her former lover. As she pondered, there arose in hei 
breast wild and tumultuous emotions, such as she had never 
before experienced. Prudence was forsaking her ; and the 
gentle girl of a sudden became transformed into a passionate 
woman. " Oh, had I known how much I loved him I " she 
exclaimed, wringing her hands despairingly, ''no coronet 
should have tempted me to break my plighted faith ! I was 
blinded by my vanity, and, like a weak fool, suffered wealth 
and rank to misguide me. Wealth and rank ! what have 
they brought me 1 Self-reproach and hopeless misery ! Yes, 
I am most miserable. I cannot bear this dismal companion- 
ship ; it frets and wears me out. I am but a child when com- 
pared with him who owns me. Alas ! I should have thought 
of that long ago. He is apathy itself, while in tm life is 
fresh and vigorous. And I — oh. Heaven ! I have vowed to 
love this man ! I have dedicated my existence to him ! 
A wide gulf is yawning at my feet ! a few steps forward and 
I fall headlong ! Why did that letter come to disturb and 
madden me ? Paul, Paul, I love thee still ! and in so doing 
I am punished for my acts of perfidy; alike false to thee and 
to him who now calls me wife. Paul," she repeated, with 
frantic earnestness, '' what memories wake up in my bosom 
at the mere mention of thy name ! " 

The whole of that night 'Bina paced her chamber in all 
the agony of conflicting thoughts and bitter recollections. 
Her dislike towards her husband, for whom she had never 
cared, grew stronger as she dwelt upon the past — ^upon Paul 
A well-known line occurred to her memory — a line which she 
involuntarily repeated ; and as she did so her excitement 
increased, and it was with difficulty she could restrain 
herself from shrieking aloud. — "The very stones shrink 
from my steps of guilt ! Oh, horrible, horrible I " she cried, j 
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dropping upon her knees. '' Father of Heaven, preserve 
me from further error ! Strengthen me to bear the rod 
of chastisement ; teach me to banish from my memory all 
remembrance of him ! " 

Vainly she prayed — her spirit could find no rest ; and 
the morning light, so grey and ghost-like^ stole into her 
chamber, and the mirror reflected her haggard face and con- 
vulsed form. " Oh, if I Could die ! " she moaned, withdraw- 
ing her eyes from the mirror. " Though death he poor, U 
ends a mortal woe* — I have not counted a score of yeargr, 
yet the sun has gone down on, my life ; and I am in the 
darkness of desolation. I must see Paul ! I cannot endure 
this pain that wrings my bosom. See him f my senses are 
leaving me. No, no ! I must never again behold him. My 
ears no more must hearken to his dear voice ! No ; have 
I not from vain-glorious motives broken faith with him I 
loved so well, and raised an impassable barrier between us ? 

The next day the Duke and Duchess of Lissborough lefb 
!Eaglemount Castle for their residence in town. During th6 
journey 'Kina was abstracted and gloomy ; and answered all 
her husband's questions in monosyllables. 

" Was she ill ? " he inquired, with indifference. 

"No." 

Why, he remarked had she shown such concern ill 
perufidng Mrs. Godfrey's letter, the purport of which hd 
could not understand. He desired an explanation. 

'£.ina looked out of the caniage window to hide her emotion. 

The duke was vexed, he expected from his young wife a 
child-like obedience to all his wishes and commands. H6 
could not comprehend her sullen silence. There waa ft 
secret connected with that letter — of that he was certain ; and 
her altered behaviour both mortified and perplexed him.' 
Was it possible that she dared to conceal anything from 
him 1 Yes, her obstinacy in not replying to his inquiries 
confirmed his suspicion, that some passage in her life was 
enveloped in mystery. 

This idea, which took firm root in the duke's mind, at once 

created in him distrust and jealousy of his wife, whose every 

future act he now determined on watching With Argu» 

eyes. 

, " Not one of her kith or kin shall approach her,'* he mused, 

s 
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" she shall not stir from under my observance. Ill mark 
her every word and look ; a sigh even shall not escape me ! *' 

With a stanch and implacable will, which no power could 
move, he exercised his threatened vigilance over 'Bina. He 
abruptly and harshly informed her that she must abandon 
her MendSy and at once drop all communication with 
them. 

'Kina» on receiving the above interdiction, stood speechless 
with amazement. Did she hear aright 9 Was she to be 
denied all intercourse ¥rith her family ! 

^* Not one of them should cross his threshold/' his grace 
rejoined. 

" She, then, would cross theirB I ** 'Bina retorted, hastily. 

Nay ; that, also, he forbade. 

<^ Was she a prisoner % " she asked, indignantly. 

She was his wife ; and as such, bound to obey his 
behesta 

What ! when his behests were unreasonable, cruel, and 
unnatural t 

He made no response. 

His grace had spoken — ^his mandate had been pronounced^ 
and 'Bina must yield— submissively yield. 

She made no further appeal : she felt that no cry of hers 
would reach his heart In her moments of solitude she 
bemoaned the hour in which she had sold hersel£ She now 
loathed that glitter and pomp, which, a short time ago, had 
so dazzled and lured her senses. 

" My mother, my dear mother 1 " she would say to herself; 
^ what will she think of this separation ? Oh, how she will 
grieve — how she will suffer, when i^e learns that her 
daughter is not the mistress of her own home— of her own 
actions." 

The duke grew morose, even in the presence of his gnest^ 
and 'Bina's position each day became more painful to endure. 
To hei^ten her distress Mrs. Gkxlfrey had not repUed to 
her letter ; and 'Bina was still in ignorance of the state of 
Paul's health. There was no comfort for her in her husband's 
home — ^thus shut out from all intercourse with her dearest 
friends— and her thoughts wandered in forbidden path- 
ways. 

A fortnight elapsed. Clotilda was married. 'Bina read 
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the annoimcement of her sister's marriage in the newspaper, 
Not a letter — not a line, from her family had reached 
lier hand since her arrival in town. She had held no 
communication whatever with them. His grace had, of course, 
intercepted all her correspondence; and, amongst other 
notes, perhaps, Mrs. Godfrey's answer to hers concerning 
Paul. If such were the case, the duke was aware of all 
lier heartless conduct ; and, doubtless, held her in deserved 
contempt. She feared to question him about what she 
so much longed to know ; and dreaded subjecting herself to 
farther humiliation at his hands. 

Neither Sir John Craggsbridge nor Geoffirey HoUingsworth 
were among their visitors. What was the reason of their 
absenting themselves f 

Poor 'Rina did not dream that they also were prohibited 
from entering her gloomy home ; she simply imagined that 
those friends had ceased to care for her, and to that change 
of feeling alone she attributed their absence. 

The duke hurried his young wife from one scene of 
gaiety to another ; and everywhere she shone like *' some 
bright, pai'ticular star." In grace and beauty she eclipsed 
most women ; while her easy and unaffected manners won 
the hearts of all who beheld her. 

'Rina was now tired of balls and ySfe5— weary even of the 
opera. Music no longer charmed her : under its influence 
she became usually nervous and sad, but at times was 
fearfully excited. 

One nighty after a visit to the opera^ she reached home 
with her brain almost in a state of frenzy. She had been 
thinking of her relatives from whom ^e was separated, 
and she at once resolved no longer to bear her insufferable 
serfdom. 

*^ Are you ill? ** asked the duke, as Sina, flinging herself 
into a chair, burst into a passion of tears. 

" I am," she replied, in a cold tone. 

'< I will send for Scott directly." 

" Pshaw I I require no doctor : I will see none ! " 

''It is my pleasure that you do see one," rejoined his 
grace, haughtily. 

" 1 am resolved to have a will of my own ! " exclaimed 
'Rina, rising and speaking in a calm and deliberate 

s 2 
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tone ; '^ I am neither a puppet nor a child ; and I will 
not endure this degrading control 1 " 

" Do you know me, madam ? " 

" Arthur Eaglemount," she said : " I am your wife, not 
your slave ! I am the Duchess of Lissborough ; and will be 
treated and honoured accordingly ! ** 

The duke looked up in amazement; and 'Hina 
continued — 

" You have separated me from my dearest ties, and best- 
loved friends and relations : you have exercised over me a 
tyranny alike unworthy of yourself and me ; moreover, you 
have '\ 

" Peace ! " he said, sternly ; " whatever line of conduct I 
have chosen to adopt towards you I shall, in spite of your 
loud complaints, resolutely continue. Is it not enough 
that I have married a plebeian, without surrounding myself 
with her whole family f " 

" Your grace is noble," she said, in a taunting tone ; " oh, 
most noble ! " 

'' 'Bina ! ** he exclaimed, in astonishment ; and he looked 
up at her flushed face and flashing eyes. 

" Yes j I have at length dared to speak ! I have burst 
your bonds ! I am free ! " 

« No more of this folly ! I "* 

" Let me see my parents ! " urged she, clutching his arm 
in great agitation ; ** I cannot exist apart from my mother ; 
I must and will see her ! " 

" Good night," said the duke ; " to-morrow, when you are 
somewhat calmer, we will resume this topic." 

" To-morrow ! " she repeated, with emphasis ; " to-mor- 
row I shall not be calmer : oh, speak to me now — say that 
I may be permitted to hold intercourse with my rela- 
tives 1 " 

" The si^bject has already been discussed between us, and 
my mind has not changed," said the duke, withdrawing 
his arm from her grasp, and speaking in a slow and measured 
tone: "you have a secret from me," he added — "ay, 
a secret-r-your every act confirms my belief in that 
supposition." 

'Rina trembled violently ; and, sinking into a chair, 
buried her face in her hands. 
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** What is it that you keep from me ? " he resumed. " If 
you longer refuse to confess, I will immediately return to 
Eaglemount. Listen, I have a clue whereby to solve the 
mystery of your conduct ; but I forbear to use it, lest I 
expose '' 

" Give me my liberty ! " interrupted she ; " and I 
•will freely avow how much I have wronged myself and 
you." 

" I will make no conditions," he angrily answered ; " a 
wife who wrongs her husband forfeits every privilege." 

" Grood Heaven ! " cried 'Rina, " you surely misconstrue 
my words." 

" How 1 I can only put one interpretation upon them." 

" I — I — " stammered she, in tremulous agitation, " I can- 
not — I have not the courage to tell you my story. I will ' 
write to you — I will explain all, if you, in return, will 
restore to me a wife's prerogative." 

" You have been answered ; you well know my determina- 
tion, therefore seek not to change it. As for your story (if 
you do not wish me to do you injustice) you will instantly 
disclose it." 

" You are firm," said she, rising proudly ; " so am I !" 

" Then we'll waste no more time about the matter ; good 
night ;" and, stiffly bowing, he quitted the apartment. 

'Edna listened to his receding footfall; then started up 
and hastened to her chamber. -After dismissing her maid, 
she gave way to a passionate burst of tears. Her husband's 
voice still rang in her ears. Return to Eaglemount ! Con- 
tinue thus estranged from her parents ; never ! She thought 
of her mother with a fresh agony ; she recalled her devoted 
attachment and Glo's loving tenderness, and, lastly, her 
father's bitter disappointment. For hours 'Rina sat commu- 
ning with herself, and all that time her spirit waxed more and 
more wrath against her husband. Her heart was filled with 
resentment, and wild thoughts chased each other through 
the wretched woman's brain. 

" I will no longer call this house my home," she passion- 
ately exclaimed. " No, no ! I will fiy, out into the night. 
I care not whither. God will guide me," 

Opening her chamber door, she stood and hearkened ; all 
was dark and still, she laid her hand upon her brow (for her 
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temples throbbed with the fever of delirium), and staggered 
back into her room. 

" This habitation is a desert to me," she cried, in a choked 
voice ; " I have no companionship, no joy, no hope. Where 
Paul is there will I be also. I cannot breathe beneath this rool'* 

Unlocking a cabinet she took thence a purse, which she 
thrust into her pocket Over her rich evening dress she 
flung a large mantle, and, putting on her hat, she crept 
stealthily down the stairs and reached the hall-door without 
interruption. The lights were all extinguished, the house- 
hold slept. Out into the mght she fled, from her husband 
and her home. " In what comer of the huge city could she 
And a shelter at that hour 1" she asked herself, as she paused 
to tie her hat. " I must go on. I cannot now return to 
him, — * Till death us do part,' " she repeated, as she hurried 
out of the square and turned into a narrow street. " Heaven 
forgive me ! falsehood begets falsehood ; jbhis is not my fir^ 
broken vow." 

" Cab V* said a coarse voice, inquiringly. 

'Bina looked up, and the driver stopped his horse. 

« "Where to, ma'am 1 " 

" I — I don't know," she stammered, as she sprang into 
the vehicle. 

The man repeated his question. 

'* To the Euston Square Station," said she, in a bewildered 
tone. 

" All right, ma'am ! " and the cab rolled quickly along. 

" I am lost," she cried, with a shudder ! my father, I am 
sure, will not receive me. I will go to Paul;, but how 
— how can I look him in the face after what I have 
done ? I am a runaway wife— perhaps he will scorn and 
spurn me." 

She closed her eyes as if to shut out some terrible vision, 
while her cheeks and lips became ashy white. 

"No, no ! "she resumed, with a desperation that seemed 
foreign to her nature! he shall w>t spurn me, for I will 
convince him how dearly I have loved him — how dearly I 
love him still. 

On reaching the station, she dismissed the cab, and took 
a place in an early train, just then about to start, for 
Manchester. 
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Poor, weak, erring 'Eina ! how rashly she had acted. She 
did not dream of the scandal and contempt which now would 
fall upon her name ; she did not dream of henceforth be- 
coming a reviled, disgraced, and discarded wife. No, there 
was but one thought in her heart (and that thought blinded 
and warped her judgment) : Paul — let her be near him, and 
for the rest — no matter. 

The desperate step she had thus madly resolved upon 
taking was so fatally decisive, that it seemed to exclude all 
chance of her retracing it, should her better judgment 
return, and urge her to repair the mischief. Her error was 
so flagrant, that even if it could be atoned for by sincere re- 
pentance, in the sight of Heaven, no such mercy would be 
extended to her by her fellow-sinners — ^by society, so unre- 
lenting in its seeming virtue, to those who infringe its laws. 

Besides, who could know all the circumstances which^ 
by a chain of natural ccmsequences, led to this sad consum- 
mation ? Who, but herself, could know and appreciate the 
struggles between duty and impulse — ^the constantly recur- 
ring conflicts of thought and emotion — the burning indigna* 
tion, alternating with the gloom of despair that rent the 
bosom and overwhelmed the brain of her, who, for the first 
time in her life, found herself alone, isolated from those dear 
to her, without sympathy and advice. 

Poor 'Rina ! bitterly has she been made to me her Jirst 
great error — ^her broken faith to Paul, whose happiness has 
been wrecked by her inconstancy and false pride. Is not 
her own happiness now perilled on the same shoals ? 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The train reached Manchester at mid-day, and 'Rina 
fitood on the platform for a few minutes, utterly at a loss 
whither to direct her steps. She saw that everybody re- 
garded her with wonder and suspicion. Her rich dress, in 
which she had visited the opera on the preceding evening, 
fihone out glaringly conspicuous in the broad light of 
day ; in fact, her appearance altogether was such as to excite 
remark and general attention. 

"Do you want a fly, ma'am — any luggage T asked a 
porter. 

" Not any," replied 'Rina. " Please, put me into a fly." 

" Where is he to drive V* inquired the porter, as he assisted 
'Rina into the vehicle. 

" To Pemberton Street," she answered ; " and tell him to 
stop at the house, number twelve, opposite the old chapel." 

" I am crazed !" she said, shrinking into a corner of the 
vehicle, and drawing her hat over her brow. " What is to 
become of me ? Oh, mother — sister ! how you will weep to 
hear I have forsaken my husband and my home. Shall I 
be censured for this act ? Alas ! I had none to fly to for 
counsel, and I had not strength to battle with oppression. 
Of my future I dare not trust myself to thmk. Oh, that 
I could undo the past ! that I could sunder this knot which 
fetters me to one I hate." 

Slowly the vehicle progressed along the dingy streets and 
crowded thoroughfares. 'Rina noticed nothing; she was 
lost in the whirl and tumult of her own sad thoughts, 
bitter upbraidings, and useless repining ; all strove con- 
flictingly within her harassed breast. " Homeless ! am I, 
indeed, homeless?" she muttered, despairingly. "Well, 
better that I should die for lack of food and shelter, than 
live a life of mockery and wicked falsehood. Paul ! does he 
still love me ? Will he shield me ? The world — the, sneer- 
ing world — what will it say ? It is now too late — too late 
to reflect!" 
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The vehicle stopped abruptly. 

** What am I to do, ma'am ?" said the driver, addressing 
Ilina. " I can't pull up, you see, at number twelve." 

"Wherefore?" 

" Because there's a buryin' there." 

'Bina did not rightly comprehend the man's words ; never- 
theless, she paid him his fare, and alighted. After glancing 
at the number of the house before 'her she hurried onward. 
Suddenly her footsteps were arrested, and she discovered 
that she was amid a crowd of idle loungers, assembled 
before the very house she sought. She looked around 
in utter bewilderment : she saw a hearse with its black 
waving plumes : she heard the hushed murmur of many 
voices, and the heavy, shuffling tread of many feet. Her 
head swam, and the earth seemed to rock her to and fro. 
She staggered forward, breathless and terrified. Men issued 
from the house bearing a coffin. 

** Who — ^who have you there ! " she cried, advancing to 
the bearers, and spe£jj:ing in a hollow voice. " Who is 
dead ? Speak — speak ! " 

" Hush 1" said a bystander, endeavouring to draw her aside. 

" Who is dead ?" 'Rina repeated, with frantic vehemence, 

" It's Mr. Grahame's funeral," was the reply. 

No cry — no sound passed between 'Rina's white lips as 
she dropped to the ground. 

"Carry her into the house," said a woman, "she has 
fainted." 

" Good Heavens ! the Duchess of Lissborough !" exclaimed 
an old gentleman, approaching 'Ulna's insensible form. 
"Bearers," he continued, addressing the men who were 
placing the coffin in the hearse — " bearers, carry this lady 
up stairs to Mrs. Godfrey ! Quick, quick ! I will precede 
you :" and Beckenham (for it was he) hastened to the apart- 
ment lately occupied by Paul Grahame, 

" What is the matter ? Why have you returned }'* asked 
Mrs. Godfrey, raising her eyes, which were red and swollen 
with weeping. 

" Don't be alarmed," replied Beckenham, "they are bring- 
ing a lady ■ " 

" What here ?" interrupted she, nervously. " Lady what 
can a lady want here ? Who is she V* 
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" Hash, my dear madam, till the men have withdrawD. 
Here/* he continued, speaking to the bearers as thej entered, 
" lay the lady on this couch." 

The men laid their burden down, and then departed. 

"Judgment of Heaven !" exclaimed Mrs. Godfrey, ad- 
vancing and looking at *Rina. " The Cardonizzi slip ! what 
brings her here V she asked in a harsh tone, turning away. 

Beckenham shook his hiead ; and, pointing to the table, 
on which refreshments were spread, requested a glass of 
water. 

" What brings the wicked witch hither at such a time ? *' 
inquired Mrs. Godfrey, handing a tumbler containing water. 

" I am entirely ignorant of the cause," replied he, 
sprinkling 'Eina's face, " and I am quite astonished : her 
appearance, at this particular moment, is a peculiar and 
mysterious coincidence." 

There was a knock at the door of the apartment. The 
foneral procession was about to move. Mr. Beckenham was 
waited for. 

" Shall I send in a doctor 1" he asked. 

"No," replied Mrs. Godfrey. "I, myself will attend to 
her." 

" I shall be back again in a couple of hours." 

Mrs. Godfrey nodded her head, and Beckenham harried 
away to take his place in the mournful procession. 

" My poor boy — ^my poor boy 1 gone, gone ! for ever 
gone ! " sobbed the old woman, stooping over 'Bina as she 
lay deprived of speech, and for a while contemplating her. 

The room in which this scene took place was a large 
apartment : half sitting and half bed room, resembling both, 
yet neither perfect. There was an easy chair, with quaint 
form and soft cushions, a mahogany wardrobe and an inlaid 
cabinet. Statuettes, plaster figures, together with a few 
drawings and choice engravings, ornamented the walls ; and, 
supported by a couple of chairs at the foot of the couch, on 
which 'Bina lay, was the picture from "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream," painted by Paul. 

Mrs. Godfrey's appearance was nothing changed. Her 
dress, always black, was the same as of yore ; and she still 
wore the big bonnet, from under the shelter of which she 
had never been seen fully to emerge. 
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At last a sigh, and then a tremulous moan, parted the 
white lips, which Mrs. Godfrey was moistening with water, 
and 'Bina opened her eyes and gazed around in alarm. 

"What place is this?** she asked, looking distractedly 
about. " Was it all a dream, and am I dreaming still 1 ** 
and she passed her hands across her brow. " Ah," she con- 
tinued, " I know you — ^you are Mrs. Godfrey. What do you 
want with me, eh ? Speak, speak to me, or Til not believe 
I am awake !" 

« Calm yourself." 

" That picture 1 " cried 'Bina, starting up and pointing 
to the painting. " That picture 1 — Paul ! — The coffin ! — 
Mother ! — Clo' I unloose, unloose my dress I I'm choking ! 

— ^I ^" and the miserable girl fell back upon the couch in 

strong convulsions. 

Mrs. Grodfrey used powerful remedies, and at length suc- 
ceeded in again restoring 'Bina to consciousness. 

** Oh, -is it all true — is it all true 1 " she murmured ; *' and 
am I indeed awake ? " 

« It is all true. He is ^" 

" Dead ! " shrieked 'Bina> hoarsely. " I know — I know^ — 
I know ! " and, with a wild laugh, ^e tore off her jewelled 
bracelets and flung them from her. ** Away ! away 1 " she 
continued ; " I hate to look upon you I for you are the devils 
that tempted me ! Mother ! — Clo' I sister Clo' ! let me lay 
my head in your bosom ; my temples throb and my eyes are 
hot. Oh, so hot I " 

" Hush, my poor child I there is no mother nigh you,'* 
said the old woman, greatly softened; "but / will be a 
mother to you, and '* 

" Clo' ! I want Clo' ! " resumed 'Bina, abstractedly. " Her 
hands are soft and cool, and 971^ brain is scorching. Who 
is she f — she who stands mocking and taunting me ? Don't 
trust her — she's all deceit." 

Mrs. Godfrey tried to remove the picture, on which 
'Bina's eyes were fixed with a delirious stare. 

" Don't touch her ! " cried she ; " don't touch her ; she's 
talking to me about Paul." 

" Oh, she's going mad," exclaimed Mrs. Godfrey. " Hea- 
ven preserve her reason 1 " 

" Well, he is dead ; I know he is happy ; and for aught 
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else on ibis side the grave what care I ? I*m not mad, Mrs. 
Godfrey ; you need not fear me. Come close, and I'll tell 
you how I loved Paul Grahame — how I still love him I" 

Mrs. Godfrey fell upon her knees by the couch ; buried 
her face in the rich folds of 'Kina's robe, and wept unre- 
strainedly. 

A smile flitted over 'Eina's face — a strange unearthly 
smile— and for a few seconds she bent her head in listening 
attention. 

" God knows when we shall meet again,** she murmured, 
in a calm voice. " I hear those words distinctly ; they were 
Paul's parting words. He loved me too well ; and I — all 
unworthy — forgot him. No, no ; I did not forget him ; I 
had not the strength to drive him from my heart, in which 
his image is still enshrined." 

" Don't talk thus, my child," said the old woman. 

" How did he die ? " asked 'Rina, after a pause^ endeavour- 
ing to subdue the violence of her feelings. • 

" Like an angel." 

" Happy and resigned } " 

« Quite so." 

" Did— -did he ever speak of me ? " 

"Hourly. He died blessing you, and with his eyes 
riveted on your picture." 

*' Dark — dark ! all the future to me is utter darkness ! " 
and 'Kina burst into a flt of tears. 

" That's right 1 crying will do you good. Don't check 
your tears." 

'Kina clung to Mrs. Godfrey, and sobbed and wept most 
bitterly. 

Presently the heavy storm of grief passed by, and she 
became more tranquil ; but hers was the tranquillity of utter 
hopelessness. Her shrieks, her frenzied exclamations were 
hushed, and the gushing torrent of her tears was dried up ; 
but her spirit was broken, and her heart was sorely 
crushed. 

She crept to the picture and laid her cheek close to the 
glowing canvas ; then shut her eyes, and for a while she 
was so still that she almost seemed to slumber. 

Mrs. Godfrey silently watched her blank look of despair. 
The old woman, who had tended Paul Grahame's sick-bed— 
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who had ministered to all his wants — and who had smoothed 
his dying pillow — ^possessed, despite her rough exterior, warm 
and gentle feelings. 

"I'll not intrude upon her sorrow," murmured she; 
" Heaven alone can help her 1 " and Mrs. Godfrey wiped her 
spectacles and nervously twitched at her bonnet. " I cannot 
understand her travelling in such a dress as that. Where's 
her husband 1 what brought her to Manchester 1 and to this 
house, on the very morning of that poor boy's funeral 1 It's 
all very mysterious — very ! I dare not ask her any questions. 
I fear there's something wrong in her home. Beckenham 
must find it all out." 

'Rina was still sitting at the foot of the couch, with her 
cheek resting against the picture, when Beckenham entered 
the apartment. 

Mrs. Godfrey placed her finger on her lips, and, on tiptoe, 
he advanced towards her. 

** Hush 1 " said she, pointing to 'lUna : " look at her I 
For an hour she has sat thus." 

« Without speaking ] " 

" Not a word has she uttered ; but her sighs and sobs have 
wrung my soul. What can we do for her?" 

" I'm perplexed," replied Beckenham ; " the whole affair 
is beyond my comprehension." 

"Do you think," said Mrs. Godfrey, uneasily; "do 
you think that the duke knows of her visit to Manches- 
ter]" 

" He cannot know of it." 

"What — ^what! You suppose, then, that she has run 
away from her home ? " • 

" Look at her dress, and her bare arms and shoulders ; 
would any husband permit a wife to travel thus ? No, no ! " 

" She looks like a corpse, poor thing," said Mrs. Godfrey, 
glancing towards 'Kina. 

" Dear, dear 1 who would imagine that bent, suffering 
girl to be the Duchess of Lissborough 1 ** 
. " Madam," said Beckenham, approaching 'Rina ; " madam, 
arouse yourself" 

She opened her eyes, shuddered, and with a low, beseech- 
ing wail, fell back upon the couch. 

" Come, come 1 I'm only Beck ; your old friend Beck. 
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Oome ; talk to me 1 I want to know how jon came hither. 
Does the duke *' 

At the mention of the duke 'Kina started up : — " Don't ! 
don't let him come near me ! " she cried^ imploringly ; " but, 
in mercy's name, take me to my mother — ^my dear mother ! " 

" You left your home clandestinely ? " 

« I did." 

" You must explain everything to me^ and I will accom- 
pany you back to town." 

*' I will not go back to him / ** she said, in an agitated 
tone. '^ No, no ! If you do not wish to see me go mad, 
keep, keep that hated man from my sight ! " 

** Heavens ! are you speaking of your husband, the duke 9 " 

" Yes," she replied, gloomily. 

"I am amazed !" 

" My parents were forbidden by him to cross my threshold, 
and home became a desert to me." 

"And you fled from it ; and in the hope that Pool was 
alive you sought the shelter of his roof?" 

'Rina's head sank upon her breast, and for a few seconds 
there was silence. 

'' Alas, how rash an act ! " resumed Beckenham, mildly. 
^' You have indeed behaved most imprudently, and I fear 
your conduct will be judged harshly by the world." 

"The deaf man recks not the cry of the screech-owl," 
^Bina answered, bitterly. 

" True ; but such indifference is not yours. Do not mis- 
calculate your strength. The voice of reproach would fall 
painfully upon your ear, and would sorely wound your 
proud spirit. There is yet time to arrest the tongue of 
scandal, and if you will be guided by me* ^ 

"No !" interrupted she, vehemently, "I want no guide; 
I would rather die in the street than again seek the shelter 
of my husband's roo£" 

"You wiU surely suffer me to conduct you back to 
town?" 

"No," she answered, despondingly j **what should I do 
there ? Leave me to my hopelessness ; the staff on which I 
leaned is broken — shattered." 

"You must arouse yoursel£ Your good name is in 
jeopardy." 
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"What care I!" 

" Bat your Trwiher will care," said Mrs. Godfrey, softly ; 
** your mother will grieve if blot or stain should fall upon 
her child. Paul, were he alive, would advise as we advise. 
In his name, I entreat you to follow the counsel of Mr. 
Beckenham. When you arrive in town, your now excited 
feelings will have become subdued, and you will then be less 
impulsive and more discreet. You will remember your 
position, the respect you owe to yourself, and likewise your 
duty to your husband." 

For a long time 'Rina refused to yield to either arguments 
or entreaties ; she was utterly prostrated with affliction, 
and completely regardless of the future. But Beckenham 
saw with dread the precipice, on the brink of which she 
stood so heedlessly, and was resolved to save her from falling. 
He pictured to her a mother's agony over the ruin of her 
child. He spoke of a blasted reputation — of the scoffs and 
taunts of the vulgar and unfeeling — of a desolate life filled 
v/ith longings for death. 

At last 'Bina gave way, and attentively listened to all 
that Beckenham advised. It was for her mother's sake 
that she consented to act according to the counsel of her 
friends— consented to return to town — to her husband, if 
he would receive his runaway wife and would forgive her 
error : for she was now as one " wrecked upon a sand that 
looked to be washed ofi^ the next tide." 

" Do with me as you please," she said, submissively ; " I, as 
a child, will go by your directions." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

At ten o'clock the next morning 'Bina, accompaDied by 
Mr. Beckenham, reached London. 

" Times, sir 1 Morning Post 1 " cried a news-boy. 

Beckenham bought a Morning Post, and, assisting 'Bina 
into a cab, told the driver to proceed to Belgrave Square as 
quickly as possible. 

" Would you like to be alone ? " Beckenham asked ; " if so, 
I will ride outside." 

" No, no, come in ; I am too wretched to endure myself." 

Beckenham took the seat opposite to his companion, and 
began to read the news. Suddenly his eyes were riveted 
to the paper, and with much surprise and regret he read the 
following paragraph :— 

"Elopement in High Life. — Considerable excitement 
and conjecture in the fashionable circles have been created 
by the Duchess of L 's sudden and mysterious disappear- 
ance from home. The noble duke is distracted. It is more 
than suspected that the beautiful duchess (late an actress of 
celebrity) has eloped with an actor to whom she was 
formerly engaged." 

Beckenham uttered an impatient exclamation and tore 
up the paper, the fragments of which he flung out of the 
cab-window. 

'Bina, who was buried in her own sad thoughts, did not 
remark this little incident ; had she (in her excited state) 
seen the paragraph, its effects probably might have proved 
fatal to her. 

The cab entered Belgrave Square. 

'Bina's face became white as ashes, and her whole frame 
quivered with agitation. 

" Summon your fortitude," said Beckenham, observing her 
emotion. 

" I feel quite powerless," she rejoined, faintly. 
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** Courage, let me entreat you to take courage ! " 

She clasped her hands and moaned. Was she, the run- 
away wife, about to stand before that cold, stem, hateful 
xnan ? No wonder that she trembled-*no wonder that her 
lieart sank as she drew near to his dwelling — no wonder that 
the blood seemed frozen in her veins, and that her limbs 
refused their office. 

Oh ! what humiliation she felt in thus returning to the 
liome from which she had fled so rashly. What Beckenham 
intended to say to the duke regarding her flight she^ni^ither 
knew nor cared to know. Paul was deady and she felt reckless. 

She knew she had acted imprudently in thought and 
deed ; she knew she had forgotten her duty in forsaking 
him to whom she had sworn obedience : she knew all 
this too well ; and her weary spirit grew sick as she 
reflected. The cab stopped. *Bina, shrinking back, drew 
heryeil close about her &ce, and Beckenham alighted at 
the duke's door. 

'* The duke left town this morning,** said the lackey, in 
answer to Beckenham's inquiry. 

« For Eaglemount ? " 

" Don't know, sir, really," replied the servant, with an im- 
pudent stare. 

Beckenham hesitated how to act. The matter in hand 
was delicate and difficult to manage ; so he must be cautious 
in his proceedings. 

'' Is the duchess's maid within ? " he asked, aasuming an 
air of indifference. 

" I don't know, sir, really." 

" Will you please to inquire 1 " 

"Well really — I don't knowl" drawled the powdered 
flunkey ; really I don't ! Here, you 'Enery I " he continued, 
addressing a footman who waa passing through the hall ; 
" do you know whether Olland is in the 'ouse ? " 

" Don't know," replied £nery, leisurely walking into a 
side apartment. 

" He don't know, you see," observed the servant, to whom 
Beckenham had spoken. 

" Humph ! so I perceive," said the old gentleman, putting 
his hand into his pocket and jingling the loose silver therein. 

" Here I " he added, producing a crown-piece ; "do you 

T 
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think this will help yon to discover whether IJLtb, Holland 
is at home or abroad ? " 

" Well really, you're very good," said the man, pocket- 
ing the crown-piece ; " here she is ! * 

^ Henry told me I was wanted," said a genteel^ comely 
woman, entering the hall from a side door. 

** Can I speak to you for a few minutest" said Beeken* 
ham, — *^ alone,^ he added, in a low tone. 

^ Certainly, step this way, mr," said HoUand, preceding 
him into a room on the ground floor. ^ Now, your pleasure, 
if you please, nr 1 " she asked, as she closed the door. 

** Your lady is coming home," said he. 

^ Heavens ! " exclaimed the woman, in a terrified voice ; 
^ where is the duchess? not at the door — not near it^ I 
hope!" 

** What alarms you 1 what if she were even beneath this 
roof?" 

'^ Sir, I know nothing of the duchess's affairs ; all I know 
is that the duke has given all the servants strict orders not 
to admit her. I am sorry — 1 do not pretend to judge 
the actions of those whom I serve — ^I am very sony for 
her." 

" You are quite sure that you are stating the truth re- 
specting the dice's order f " 

^ Inquire of the servants, sir." 

" Enough ; I am obliged by your civility — ^thank you ! " 
so saying, he passed out into the hall, through which he 
almost staggered, and reached the cab in a state of angry 
disappointment. 

'* Park Lane, cabman ! " he said, resuming his seat in the 
vehicle. 

''Park Lane ! wherefore ? What is the matter?" asked 
'Eina, betraying great terror : ^I am confounded ; I cannot 
comprehend" 

"The duke has left town," said Beckenham, evasively, 
" and the servants are shutting up the house." 

He could not at that moment find courage to tell her the 
fearful truth ; but there was a strange tone in his voice 
which caused her to look wistfully into his face, and made 
her dread that some new sorrow was at hand. 

"I am thinking," proceeded j, he, hesitatingly, — ^^Tm 
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thinking i^b would be a prudent and wise coarse of ecmduct, 
CD your part, to at once seek the counsel of your friend Sir 
John Craggsbridge, — of whom you may remember speaking 
to me." 

"No, no! not to-day!" cried 'Rina» in confusion: "I 
cannot see Sir John to-day ; I £eel unable to talk or even 
to listen to any ona" 

" This is sheer folly : you will want all your friends in the 
coming struggle." 

" There is something that you have left untold," she said, 
atoiptly : '' I am certain there is some fresh calamity in store 
for me ! Do not seek to deceive me." 

" I must not deceive you." 

"Speak!" 

" The duke," said Beckenham, greatly embarrassed, — '^ the 
duke has dosed his doors against you." 

A strange expression flitted across 'Eina's countenance 
at hearing she had no longer a home beneath her husband's 
roof. For a moment her cheeks flushed, as if with joy, then 
suddenly because deadly pale. 

Beckenham, in as few words as possible, detailed to her 
his interview with Holland, her woman. 

"I am free," 'Biua. said, after a long pause, "am I 
not ? He cannot, after this, command me to live with him 
again." 

" I much fear that the end of this afi&ir wiU be a legal 
separation." 

" Thank Heaven 1 " exclaimed she, fervently. 

" I am sorry to see you rejoice at the prospect of that 
which I and all your Mends must regard as a great 
misfortune." 

" I shall be free ! " she said, evincing great agitation ; 
" there is . happiness in the thought — at least as much 
happiness as I shall ever taste again." 

" There will be shame cast upon your name," said Becken- 
ham, sorrowfully. 

" No, no ; not shame 1 " she cried, indignantly ; " surely 
not shame ! " 

"It IS necessaiy that you should be made thoroughly 
aware how matters stand at the present instant," observed 
he : " I should like to spare your feelings, but there must be 
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no concealment now : I am grieved to say that yo}ir story is 
in the public papers.'* 

She looked aghast, and for a time held her brow tightly 



'^ I had better have died, Mr. Beckenham/' she said, 
excitedly, — " better have died than bear a tarnished name ! 
Stop the cab — take me no further : put mc out into the 
streets, and let me wander till I die." 

" Compose yourself," he said, soothingly ; " I am taking 
you to your inends," 

**Have I anyl" she asked wildly. **My mother and 
Olo' — ^where are they ? Let me see them while I shall be able 
to recognize them, for I feel almost mad." 

Beckenham pulled the check-string — the cab stopped. 

" Where do you wish to go ? " he asked, mildly ; " I 
will act precisely as you desire : where must he drive to 1 " 

"I don't know. My brain — my memory — ^I seem to 
forget. What were you saying 1 " 

Her cheeks were now crimson, and her eyes shone 
with a wild, morbid lustre. 

Beckenham touched her hands : they were hot as burning 
coals. Without further consideration he whispered the 
driver to proceed to Bedford Square, to the residence of Mr. 
Trenmore. 

'Rina's condition gradually became worse. It was 
evident that excitement and deep mental anguish were 
performing their work upon her brain ; for before reaching 
Mr. Trenmore's house, she had grown quite delirious, 
and almost unmanageable. This was what Beckenham 
had expected — ^what he had feared. How should he act 1 
Would she obtain a shelter until her friends could be 
informed of her condition ? 

The cab stopped at the house of Mr. Trenmore. 



'* Well, Nelly," said Mr. Trenmore, as his wife entered the 
room in which he and Beckenham were sitting; "how 
is your patient? what says the doctor? and what would 
you advise Beckenham to do 1 " 

" One question at a time, Gatty," said she : " the duchess 
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is better — ^that is to say, the wild paroxysm is over, and 
she is quiet ; bat she is so fearfully excitable that the doctor 
expects a return of the delirium, the effects of which, on 
one so delicate and so peculiar in temperament, he anticipates 
with a positive dread,*' 

" I will at once proceed to Park Lane," said Beckenham ; 
f * it is requisite that her friends should be seen without delay." 

" Quite requisite," returned Mrs. Trenmore. 

Beckenham, who lost no time in hastening to Park Lane, 
was sorely disappointed at finding Sir John's house closed. 
The people in charge of the dwelling said that Sir John and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hollingsworth were travelling somewhere 
abroad. 

''Did she know where Mrs. HoUingsworth's parents 
resided ? " Beckenham asked. 

" Certainly,"— and the woman instantly gave him their 
address. 



Into a London suburb, in which scores of new houses are 
aprioging up daily, I must now lead the reader. The street 
is wrapped in Sabbath-like repose, the surrounding dwellings 
with their stuccoed fronts, and plate-glass windows draped 
with white lace, greet the eye pleasantly ; and you are inclined 
to exclaim with the poet-—'' In this comer of the world will 
I pitch my tent j for here abideth peace and happiness." 
The very door-steps of each dwelling look demurely and 
deprecatingly, as if dreading a footfall ; indeed, you are 
almost impressed with a notion that such steps are not 
intended to be used, except on high-days and holidays. 
Never mind : we will venture to ascend these before us. 
'Tis done ; and we now raise the knocker, which is stiff 
and heavy in our grasp. Bat-a-tat! Courage! we have 
passed over the door-mat into the halL Pah ! what a smell 
of paint and new oil-cloth ! How everything shines ! We 
are in the dining-room : it is a square apartment, on the 
walls of which you observe a paper of monstrous red and 
yellow pattern dances, dazzling and distressing our eyesight 
Yes, everything around us is new — spic-span new 1 There is a 
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polish^ an inidescribable brighinDiess and glitter appertainiog 
alone to new articles — all of which we hare here. 'Even 
the coals seem to bum with a fresh and cheerful vigour, as 
if proud of being consumed within such a perfect modem 
stove. 

The table is laid for dinner, and the servant-maid (whose 
appearance is in perfect harmony with her surroundings) is 
removing the covers. 

There are two persons sitting at the table with whom 
we are well acquainted: we will watch and Hsten 
them. 

^Mutton, again!" exclaimed Julius: ''can*t I have 
pork? and can't I dine at seven, as I have repeatedly 
desired, and not at this vulgar, imheard-of hour." 

** It is half-past four," Emma timidly rejoined. 

*^ Well, I know it is — I want no information on that point, 
when a clock stares me in the &ce." 

"I forgot "* 

" Forgot ! What do you remember, I should like to knowl 
Humph ! Fve told you over and over again I hate mutton 1" 

" I will recollect for the future," replied Emma, meekly 
" You may go, Ann," continued she^ addvesstng the servant ; 
" we don't require you." 

" She may not go, for / reqtdre her I" 

Emma made no answer, and the servant remained to 
wait during dinner. 

"You don't eat," observed Julius, after a paxise : '^Ithink 
you live on air.** 

" I have no appetite. I am filled with a vague dread of 
some coming evil. 

"Do you want to spoil my dinner f You are always 
troubled with disagreeable presentiments about one thing or 
other : I'm sure it would make matters a great deal better 
if you indulged in pleasarU anticipations. Here, have a 
glass of Bordeaux — it will do you good ; it's of the vintage 
of 1834, and I'm told — cost a nice penny I But I can 
readily believe what they say, for it's sour enough to be of 
any vintage. It's fashionable to -have that sort of wine on 

one's table ; and, as my son-in-law the duke observed " 

— (Emma put down her knife and fork, and leant back in her 
chair) — « to our old friend Sir John — Confound this macaroni 
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—it's abominably cooked ! I wish the Hollingsworths were 
l>ack from Italy ; I shall write and request them to bring 
over some recipe for cooking macaroni, for our English 
cuisme is, as my son-in-law the duke very justly observed, 
poor — wretchedly poor." 

Julius went on chattering first on one* silly subject, then 
on another, every minute contriving to drag in the mention 
of "my son-in-law the duke," and "my daughter the 
duchess;" for, even before his servants, he liked to talk 
largely, and to appear important and grand. 

The duke, on his marriage with 'Bina, had settled on her 
parents an annuity of six hundred pounds, on the express 
condition that they entirely withdrew themselves from 
the profession. Thus it is we find Julius living in 
what he termed " a genteel style, and independent of the 
public* 

Now, astonishing to relate, the duke's &ther-in-law has 
neither been invited to dine at the palace, nor anywhere 
else that he expected. The Sovereign has been lax in her 
courtesy, Julius says ; and he begins to entertain a very 
mean opinion of royalty, and hints that the country would 
be much better off if it hadn't such an unapproachable, stuck- 
tip court. Julius is disappointed in many ways ; for he 
imagined that the world was made for him — and for him 
alone. 

Emma's separation from llina^ an event she had never 
dreamed of, was her great grief. Sir John had assured her 
that the duke would be certain to relent by-and-by, and all 
would be well, if she would not £:Bt. If she might only be 
permitted to write to 'Rina, and hear of her precious health, 
Emma would be happy ; but of late her letters had been 
returned to her, and the duke had written, forbidding fur- 
ther correspondence between the mother and daughter. 

Julius had blustered a vast deal at hearing the above 
information, which reached him a few days previous to Clo- 
tilda's marriage, and had immediately called upon his grace,, 
in order to demand from him an explanation and an apology. 
Julius returned home crest-fidlen : his son-in-law the duke 
had insulted him. One by one the stones came tumbling 
down ; and Julius's castles lay a heap of ruins. Drives in 
the duke's carriage — dinners at the duke's table, at which 
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he expected to meet the whole of the aristocracy of Great 
Britain — all had vanished. However, he durst not complaiiL : 
six hundred pounds a-year stopped his mouth ; therefore, 
with a tolerable grace, he bore the defeat of his long-cherished 
hopes. 

Sir John Craggsbridge sent Emma*s boys to school, and 
rendered many other favours ; all of winch she accepted 
with a grateful heart. 

Sir John, who saw what Julius would not see, felt that 
Emma had inherited her mother's disease, consumption, and 
that she was fast fading away. He stocked her ceUar with 
port wine and claret, he stored her closets with expensive 
dainties, he watched her looks with anxious tenderness^ and 
strove to banish from her heart every care. 

But, how all these kind acts were performed Emma knew 
not : he used such tact and delicacy that his generosity was 
ever felt but never seen. 

Geoffrey and his bride carried the baronet to Italy ; and 
Emma for a while lost her sympathizing companion and 
friend. 

Dinner was just over, when there came a violent ringing 
at the visitors' bell. 

" Holloa ! who's that, I wonder ? " said Julius, who was 
busily engaged in dissecting the contents of a walnut-shell, 
and in sipping his wine. '' Whatever are you turning so pale 
about, eh, Emma ? It isn't a dun." 

« I tremble," faltered she,—" I feel quite faint." 

" Take some wine, then ! there's nothing like wine to 
warm the heart !" and Julius tossed off a bumper of port. 

Emma looked up uneasily at her husband : of late he had 
taken deep draughts of the wine-cup. 

"A gentleman on business of the utmost importance !** 
said the servant, giving Julius a card. 

" Mr. George Beckenham," read the master of the house. 

" Mr. Beckenham, from Manchester I " exclaimed Emma^ 
in a pleased tone. 

" AVhat can he want with us V* asked Julius, impatiently 
proceeding to the drawing-room, into which the visitor had 
been shown. 

" I am glad to see you, Beckenham, my boy !" said Juliua, 
boisterously greeting the old man. « How did you find me 
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out, eh '? I'm snug, you see — have a glass of wine 1 Til 
order up some champagDe." 

" No, no, I thank you," said Beckenham, gravely. 

Emma entered at this moment. 

\^ How do you do, madam 1" he continued, taking her 
hand, and pressing it kindly ; — " how do you do 1 *' 

" I am sorry to say I am not well ^" 

" There, there, that will do ! " interrupted Julius : " he 
didn't come here to listen to a catalogue of aches and pains ! 
— ^ring for champagne. ** 

'' I want to sit down and talk to you," said Beckenham : 
'' I have come on business." 

'^ Business be hanged !** cried Julius ; " I've done with the 
profession, and so has she, and so have the boys." 

" Yes, I am quite awai^e of ^" 

^ My son-in-law the duke has taken care of us all. Have 
you rang for the champagne, Emma % " 

"Yes." 

"Do not trouble yourself, I beg," entreated the visitor, 
addressing Emma. " I am quite pained at seeing you look 
80 ill," he added, with considerable feeling. 

She repaid him with one of her gentle smiles, and he 
proceeded — 

''Have you seen any of the newspapers this morn- 
ing?" 

'* Newspapers 1 " echoed Julius, with a sneer — " who wants 
to read about politics 1 — not I, for one. I certainly do read 
the fcukicynahU mavemenU, because they interest and con- 
cern us. I suppose you've seen my daughter the duchess 
often mentioned in the newspapers ) " 

" Frequently," Beckenham replied, coldly, his eyes wander- 
ing towiurds Emma. 

" Of course you have, old fellow I how could you help 
doing so ? Oh, my son-in-law the duke is a gay fellow, and 
knows how to enjoy life, I can tell you. Fancy going to 
two or three balls in one evening ! — Oh, you may oiyen your 
eyes ! I'll swear to the fact." 

Beckenham moved uneasily ! He had, indeed, a painful 
task to perform. For the mother he felt — for that poor, 
pale woman, whose thin, wasted figure, and hollow cough, 
distressed and shocked hinu 
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^ When did you last hear from the duchess f '* he inquired^ 
in an unsteady voice. 

" Ob, here's the wine t " observed Julius, as the servant 
entered with her tray. 

'* It is some time since we heard from her/' said Emma^ 
in answer to the question put to her husband. 

" I, then, have the advantage of yon in that respect,'* 
said the old man, as the servant withdrew. 

''You have seen my daughter,* Emma exclaimed, the 
tears starting into her eyes. 

" I have," he replied. 

"We'll drink her very good health," said JuHus, unoork- 
xng the champagne and filling the glasses. 

" Pardon me," said the visitor ; " I could not swallow a 
drop at this moment ; — excuse me, I mean no disrespect to 
any one»" 

" What ! refuse to drink to the health of my daughter 
the duchess ! Do you call that polite breeding 1 Bah ! " 
and Julius drained the glass at a drought. 

** Do you think you have strength to hear sad news % " 
Beckenham asked, in a low, earnest voice. 

The question startled Emma, who clasped her hands ner- 
vously and tried to speak, but was prevented so doing by 
a severe fit of coughing. 

" I am distressed to be the bearer of ill tidings." 

"What has happened? Is she — has any accident oc- 
curred ? " 

" What are you two muttering about 1" asked the master 
of the house, as he refilled his glass. 

" I do not know how to tell you," returned Beckenham. 

" Then hold your tongue," stuttered Julius. You're a surly 
fellow, Beckenham ; you won't — hie — drink, and you won't 
— hie — won't do anything else. Now, if I were in the 
habit of swearing, I should call you a dam — ^hic — disagreeable 
old fogey — pe — pe— cu — pecu — ^liarly disagreeable." 

''This is worse than all !" said Beckenham aside to Emma : 
" I have news for sober ears, and I cannot talk to him." 

"What's that I hearl" cried Julius, "Who is it you 
can't talk to ; eh, old white-wig ? You used to be clever 
enough at talking — at least, / thought so." 

" Julius, Julius I Mr. Beckenham has seen our 'Rina." 
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**My daDghier the duchess 1" hicconghed he, staffing hia 
hands in his pockets, and trying to look sober — " well 1 " 

" I wish it were weU." 

" Beck' — ^hic — ^you're an old croaker." 

" The duke and dnchess have quarrelled and separated,*^ 
said Beckenham, abruptly. 

'^ Ho, ho ! is that all 1 Let 'em make it up again. I 
shan't inter— fe— fere." 

" Mr. Beckenham, where is she 1 " cried Iknma. " Is she 
v/ell 1 I am so anxious about her health." 

" Your daughter is ill — ^very ill." , 

"Where is she?" stammered the mother, clinging to a 
chair-back for support 

" Let me go to her." 

" You will do her little good, Fm afraid, and much harm 
dbo yourself." 

" It is my duly to be near her — ^I mu8t go !" 

" Things are much worse than you dream of ; so, arm 
yourself with fortitude." 

** Julius, Julius^ do you hear 9 'Eina is ill — ^very ill." 

^' Pooh ! I guess all about it. Let 'em settle their busi* 
ness themselves— hia" 

Emma glanced at her husband with a look of mingled 
reproach and despair, and rushed out of the room. 

Julius passed his hand across his heated brow, confused 
and half-terzified. 

" Confound their quarrels I How conies it you're mixed 
up in this affair 1 " 

" The story is too long to detail now," rejoined Becken- 
ham. 

" Curse the wine ! it's got into my head ; and I can't 
comprehend what you have to do with my daughter — ^the 
duchess's &mily matters." 

Beckenham remained silent. He was too much disgusted 
to hold further parley with this man, who, imable to bear 
the tide of prosperity with a proper grace, had flown to 
alcohol to give him comfort and excitement, and was now 
gradually, but surely, becoming a loathsome drunkard, adding 
a hideous vice to all his former faults — a vice that rendered 
him doubly hateful to all around him. The habit had crept 
on him imperceptibly. Lack of employment, and also lack of 
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thought, left on his hands many long, weary hours. He was 
now an idle man, without a care for the morrow's wants, or 
indeed for aught else. The wife whose spirit he had tortured 
for years sat by his side a crushed woman, broken in health 
and mind. Julius never tndy loved anything in this fair 
world save himself; no, not even his fevourite 'Bina. He 
had only cwred for her because she was beautiful and talented — 
not that she was his child, the sweet tie, the endearing link 
which should have bound him closer to her mother, his 
gentle, suffering wife. 

" I am ready," Emma said, as, attired for walking, she 
entered the apartment. 

^' I have a cab waiting at the comer : I was afraid I 
should alarm you by driving up to the door, so——" 

*' You are extremely thoughtful," she faltered, stealing a 
look at her husband, and going to the door. 

Beckenham followed her, in doubt whether to speak, or 
leave the room by stealth. 

Julius was dozing over his empty glass — ^his eyes, ears, 
brain, and heart were shut up, slumbering in sottish 
forge tfulness. 

^' No, no ; don't speak to him ! " Emma said, in a hollow 
whisper, her face flushing crimson ; '^ let us hasten to ^er, 
my own darling child ! Come," she added, with a shiver, 
— << come, Mr. Beckenham ! my heart sickens at this sight ! " 

At that moment Julius slid off his chair; and lay 
sprawling on the floor : 

<' 0, monstroos beast ! how like a Bwine he lies." 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

" Thank Heaven, you are come ! ** said Mi^ Treninore, 
taking Emma's hand and leading her up-stairs. " I have 
been counting the moments." 

" Is she worse 1 ** 

** Much : the paroxysm has returned with double violence. 
I have sent for another doctor. — Ah, there's the carriage I 
he has arrived." 

The chamber into which Mrs. Trenmore now led Emma 
was dimly lighted. A sharp cry, then a moan, and anon a 
frenzied shriek struck her ear. Grasping Mrs. Trenmore's 
arm, the wretched mother stood for a moment and 
listened. 

" What is the matter, Mrs. Trenmore ? Mr. Beckenham 
did not prepare me for this ! Oh, I cannot bear those 

* n 

cries. 

" You must bear them : you must have firmness, or your 
presence may do much mischief to the patient." 

" True, true ! I will endeavour to be calm," Emma said, 
in a bewildered tone. 

Mrs. Trenmore paused and laid both her hands on Emma's 
shoulders. "You must not think me harsh or unfeeling 
that I thus admonish you," she said. 

"No, no." 

Another frantic cry from 'Bina. Emma broke from Mrs. 
Trenmore and staggered to the bed, at the side of which 
she dropped in a state of insensibility. 

" This is terrible ! " said Mrs. Trenmore, assisting the 
servants to lift Emma into a chair. " I am glad you are 
come, doctor," she continued, as a portly gentleman entered 
the sick-room. 

" How long has she been delirious 1 " he asked, after 
watching 'Hina for a few seconds. 

" I can't exactly say," replied Mrs. Trenmore : "she was 
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in Manchester yesterday ; she had travelled thither in the 
night ; and she has gone through some scenes of fearful 
excitement : there was a death, which, I believe, shocked 
her very much, and she has, I am told, been delirious at 
intervals ever since." 

" The lady is married 1 " 

"Yes." 

" Her hair must be cut-off if this heat of brain continues," 
observed the doctor. " What is the lady's name ? Can I 
exchange a few words with her husband 1 '* 

Mrs. Trenmore hesitated. 

" Doctor, this is a painful, but not as the world calls it, 
a disgraceful a£^ ^" 

"Some vinegar, if you please — and a couple of linen 
handkerchiefs." 

One of the servants attending Emma hurried away. 

" What is this ? " asked the doctor, in surprise, his eyes 
suddenly falling upon poor Emma's faded form. 

" Hush ! — she is her mother." 

The doctor turned to the bed to attend his patient. The 
paroxysm was over, and 'Rina) exhausted, lay utterly 
motionless — seeming scarcely to breathe. 

" A most extraordinary case, Mrs. Trenmore ! " exclaimed 
the doctor, watching 'Bina. — ^You were about to speak of her 
husband." 

" I am afraid her mother will overhear us." 

" Lead her into the next room — give her air I '* said the 
doctor, addressing the servants. 

The two women bore Emma into the adjoining apartment. 

" Well, madam ? " said the doctor. 

" Your patient is the l)uchess of Lissborough." 

" She who eloped from her husband two days ago 1 ** 

" I believe eloped is the term used by the world." 

" And by yourself? " 

" No ; in the present instance I should say she who escaped 
from her husband." 

" I do not understand you." 

" A nobleman can be a tyrant," observed Mrs. Trenmore. 



" It was a marriage of folly. Youth should unite with 
youth." 
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' *'Witlioutadotibt." 

'' She was dra/wn into an union witli his gmoe : there was 
no affection in the matter. She, a young t^'eatare, coming 
of very humble parents, flattered and courted by a man of 
liigh rank, became dazzled — blinded, and in wedding an old 
man, sacrificed her bright hopes — ^her truth — her happiness.** 

All that night they watched by 'E.ina's bed, and listened 
to her ravings, with which Paul's name was ever mingled. 
She never once spoke of her husband ; she had for a while 
entirely forgotten him. 

Some of the newspapers reported her to be in France ; and 
united with her name almost every falsehood and faithless 
act that erring woman could commit. The duke read the 
papers, and believed what he read to be the truth. He, in 
the world's opinion, and also in his own, was the 'injwred, 
not the mjfurer ; his conduct towards his young wife had 
been most indulgent — ^most proper ; hs was blameless ; ihi 
alone deserved censure and condemnation. 

Beckenham conveyed Emma back to her home. Her vio- 
lent grief had brought on a severe fit of coughing, which 
caused the rupture of a small blood-vessel. The doctor had 
insisted on her removal : quiet and r^>ose were necessary, 
he said, nay, of the utmost importance to her. Any further 
excitement might be attended with fatal results. 

Emilia ofiered no resistance to the doctor's mandate. She 
felt how weak she was, and likewise the utter uselessness 
of her presence there. 

To what a solitary and wretched home was she borne ! 
He who should have been her support and comfort in this 
hour of sore affliction, lay still in heavy, drunken insensibility. 

They laid her on her bed, and then sent for a doctor. She 
made no complaint to those about her : she did not suffer 
much pain, she said — there was no danger. Mr. Becken- 
ham must not remain with her — he must go bade to her 
^Eina, to whom she sent a mother's blessing. 

He left her with great reluctance. 

Emma knew that her last moment wasnow&ust approaching; 
and a strange feeling — a feeling almost akin to joy, trembled 
in her bosom. To pass away from this world, in which she 
had tasted such bitter sorrow— to die! — oh, surely her 
aching heart longed for an eternal rest. Theu, in imagination 
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her children rose up before her, entreating her to stay ; and 
meekly and earnestly she prayed to live for them. 

The doctor shook his head ; and the women around un* 
derstood his mute yet solemn gesture. 

" He could do no good," he said : " there was no hope for 
her — she was dying ! " and he was summoned away to attend 
another patient. 

" All will be over soon — soon ! " wailed poor Emma. ** My 
'Eina — my Clo' — ^my boys ! " she cried aloud ; " I shall not 
see you again. It is His will to take me hence." 

" Shall we arouse the master 1 It will not be right to 
let her die alone," whispered one servant to the other." 

Emma, overhearing what they said, raised herself in the 
bed, and in a steady, calm tone she thus spoke to them : — 

" No, no ; do not call your master, I desire — I implore ! 
A dying woman requests that her last hours may not be dis- 
turbed. My good servants, you comprehend my meaning, 
do you not ? " 

They sobbed out their answer. 

Thus alone — ^for what are hired watchers by the bed of 
death 1 they count as nought to the dying one, — alone she lay, 
faintly breathing prayers to God for her children and her 
husband. Yes, she eveii prayed for him. " 'Eina," she 
murmured softly, after a long pause, " I cannot stay to help 
thee ! He wills it otherwise." 

Another prolonged silence. The women looked on shudder- 
ingly. "Was she dead ? Suddenly she raised herself on her 
pillow, and appeared to listen intently. " Hush ! Do you 
hear 1 — I am caUed — I am waited for. 'Eina ! 'Eina ! " She 
stretched out her arms, and turned her eyes upward. A 
soft, placid smile spread over her gentle face, and her lips 
once more whispered the name of her firstborn. 

There is now utt^r stillness in the chamber : all is ove/l 
Care, trouble, strife, sorrow — all is over ! No voice can wake 
her from this mortal slumber. All is over ; and that which 
we see is but a poor handful of earth. 

'TIS long past midnight, and the two women are sitting 
by the corpse, which they have laid out. The chamber door 
is flung open, and Julius staggers in. He has just awoke to 
soberness and raging thirst : he has come for the keys of 
the sideboard. 
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" Eh, what's the matter? " he stammered ; glancing first 
at the women and then at the still figure on the bed. 

" She would not let us call you," said one of the women. 

" What's the matter 1 he repeated hoarsely, taking up 
the lamp. 

" Oh, sir ! she's been dead a whole hour." 

" Dead t Dead !" he repeated — " my wife dead ? It's a 
lie — a trick." And he tottered to the bed. 
• He touched her white cheek, and with a shiver recoiled 
from the body, and for some seconds remained utterly 
speechless. 

" Give me the keys of the sideboard !" he said, in a 
desperate tone. 

"Oh, sir, my poor mistress!" cried one of the women. 
" Please sir, don't ; indeed I haven't got the keys, and " 

?* Search for them, I tell you. She carried them in her 
dress-pocket," Julius said, savagely. 

The keys were found, and, with them in his hand, he 
hurried from the chamber of death — hurried from it with 
the speed of lightning; and, in a potent and accursed draught, 
he again steeped his senses in oblivion. 

Drop the curtain ! Shut out the scene 1 
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CHAPTER XXXIV- 

Four months have fled. Summer is waning, and ^e 
leaves are beginning to fall. 

We are again in Scarborough — we are again on its sandj 
beach, listening to the music of the murmuring waves^ and 
watching the white skiffs in the &r-off glistening waters. 
The sun is gilding each tiny ripple, and shedding a soft light 
upon a group of persons clad in sable habiliments. 

A sick woman reclines in a Bath-chair, which the servant 
has wheeled close to the water's edge. An old gentlemau, 
with anxious looks, stands by that chair. 

" I think you are better to-day, 'Rina^" said he, bending 
over the invalid. '' Geoffrey," he added, turning ronud and 
addressing his nephew, " she is much better to-day." 

The invalid smiled faintly, and her thoughts wa&dered 
back to the days when she and Joyful Jessy sauntered hand- 
in-hand along that beach, in search of shells and sea-side 
pebbles. 

" CloV continued the old gentleman," *' do come and look 
at the colour in 'Rina's cheeks." 

"In an instant, uncle," replied Clo', releasing her arm 
from her father's, and beckoning to a servant. " Let him 
walk about till he complains of being tired," she said, ad- 
dressing the servant. 

"Yes, madam." 

Julius nodded his head, and laughed idiotically as the man 
took charge of him. 

" I am beginning to remember every spot," said 'Rina — 
"all the past is coming back to me clearly — oh, so clearly." 

" But are you better ? " the sister asked. 

"The sweet sea-breeze is refreshing," she languidly ob- 
lerved. 

"And it does you good, darling, does it noti" 

'Rina pressed the hand that lay on hers, and turned away 
her head. 
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" Tliis is a lovely spot ! — so tranquil, too, shaded by those 
overhanging cliffs." 

"Oh, Sir John, I love the place!" exclaimed 'Rina, ex- 
citedly. " Under this cliff I learned my earliest lessons — 
seated on yonder rock I listened to nursery tales and rhymes. 
Oh, Mr. Jessy ! my poor lost friend ! Does my father recog- 
nize the place?" 

" No," returned Clo', " he recollects nothing ; his mind is 
in utter darkness." 

" We will not talk of him," said Sir John, soothingly. 

" Ah, you are so kind, dear Sir John !" sighed the invalid, 
sinking back into her chair. " What would have become of 
us all had it not been for you — my poor idiot father and my 
helpless self?" 

" No more, 'Rina, no more ! In memory of her who 
now sleeps for ever I devote myself to her child— nay, to 
all that was hers." 

" I mv^ talk to you while I am here," she said ; " when 
I am gone there will remain nothing to prove my gratitude 
to you, save the remembrance of my thankful words." 

" But, 'Rina ," whispered Geoffrey, " we shall not lose you 
— you are better already : although we have not been in 
Scarborough twenty-four hours, I see a perceptible change 
in you." 

" Perhaps so, perhaps so," was the low, murmured reply. 

'Rina had said truly : what, indeed, would have become of 
her had it not been for Sir John ? What, likewise, would 
have become of her father, whose mind was now entirely 
shattered — lost ! 

After the night of Emma's death he drank incessantly, 
till his reason forsook him. Beckeuham removed him to a 
private asylum, where he remained for some time, all the 
while gradually sinking into a state oi maudlin idiotcy. 

At this crisis, while yet *Rina's life hung trembling on a 
hair. Sir John, with his nephew and his bride, returned from 
Italy. 

Beckenham saw their arrival mentioned in the newspaper, 
and immediately hastened to Park Lane, in order to be the 
first to break to Mrs. HoUingsworth the melancholy tidings 
of her mother 8 death. 

The blow fell heavily on all ; and though Sir John had 
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fully expected the sad event, ho nevertheless was greatly 
shocked and giieved, but he was still more shocked and 
grieved when he learned all the painful circumstances con- 
nected with her decease. 

The old baronet's first visit was to Emma's grave ; then 
he accompanied Beckenham to Mr. Trenuiore's house, under 
whq^e roof 'Rina still remained. There was a terrible change 
in her ; and the first glance of her face told a tale of severe 
sufifering — of mental and bodily agony. 

It was sad to look upon that wreck of loveliness ; and 
painful to contemplate that she was dying of a broken heart. 
— Sir John was one of the few who believed in broken 
hearts. 

" Poor faded flower ! " he said, taking her wasted hand, 
and sitting by her side ; " would she share his home ? she 
was welcome to do so — truly welcome." 

Clo' and Geoffrey came and added their entreaties also ; 
and 'Bina yielded. 

They carried her from one watering-place to another ; 
yet daily she grew weaker. She had long been unable to 
walk, even across her own chamber. Sir John would have 
removed her to Italy, but the doctors forbade the attempt — 
the journey thither would kill her, they said. 

Oh, how Clo* watched over her sister 1 With what tender, 
cherishing care she ministered to her every wish. 

It was 'Rina's desire that her father should be removed 
from the asylum, and that he should be near her. 

To Sir John's house Julius was accordingly brought. He 
was harmless as an infant now. Sometimes he would seem 
to recognize those about him ; and he would endeavour to 
recal their names ; but the attempt proved of no avail — 
all power of memory was gone — for ever gone. 

'Kina expressed a wish to be taken to Scarborough ; and 
thither the whole family at once proceeded. 

Maybe the journey and the sight of an old familiar place 
might arouse Julius, thought Sir John. It was awful to see 
him thus. Better, far better to die, than to drag out an 
existence in hopeless idiotcy. 

Autumn was now far advanced. The weather had grown 
chilly, and the clouded sky, reflected darkly in the stormy 
waters, rendered the sea-bertch gloomy and sad. Neverthe- 
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less, the chair (contain ing the invalid) followed by anxious 
hearts, still visited the beach. 

One day the chair was, as usual, drawn close to the water's 
edge. " Clo'," said 'Rina, " put a stool by me ; I want to 
talk to our father." 

" Not now, darling — not now," Clo' said, stooping over the 
invalid and kissing her. "Let us take you home ; the -sea- 
breeze is quite cold/' 

**I like it. Listen, how the waters moan — what a piteous 
sound — shall I ever again sit here?" 

" I trust so, darling," replied Clo', in quivering tones. 

This day 'Rina was much worse : the sister's watchful eye 
marked every change in that much-loved face. 

" Please let me talk to my father," urged she. 

Julius was led to her side. His hat, which was filled 
with pebbles and shells gathered on the beach, he carried 
between his hands. 

" Father, I wish to speak to you : answer me — tell me that 
you know me," 

"One two, three '"said Julius — counting the pebbles in 
his hat, oblivious of the past and unconscious of the present. 

" I am 'Rina," she continued, stretching out her hand and 
touching her father's. 

"No, no ! they're all mine !" cried he, excitedly snatching 
away his hand. " I won't give you one of my sovereigns." 

" I am 'Rina ! " she repeated. 

" 'Rina, 'Rina — I — I. No, no I One, two, three. Ho, 
ho ! I can't count. Go away I I want to count my sove- 
reigna" 

" Lost — quite lost," said Clo'. 

" Poor mamma ! I don't murmur that she's gone before 
me. The Almighty is ever wise and merciful. I wish I could 
walk ; I long to sit on the top of yonder cliff; I want to 
watch the sunset — ^'tis a foolish longing." 

" It shall be gratified, darling. Geoffrey shall carry you 

With tender, loving care they wrapped her shawls around 
her, and bore her to the top of the cliff ; then laid her on 
some loose cushions. 

" On this rock I sat when a little child — a happy, little 
child — with Joyful Jessy by my side. How many years 
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have passed by since then ! How much has fallen fix>m my 
grasp ! Love, happiness, and health ! Don't weep, Clo' — 
darling — my own sister Clo* ! When I am gone, don't let 
him ^now anything till I am buried. I am a discarded and 
disgraced wife, whose exit from the world's stage should not 
be noted." 

Sir John and Geofirey exchanged uneasy glances. 

" I feel better ! is it not strange ? I have not felt so well 
since — since ^" 

" Better, darling ! do you, indeed, feel better ?" 

" There's a boat exactly like the one in which we sailed 
on that terrible day," — and 'Kina covered her eyes, as if to 
shut out some fearful sight. *^ The recollection of that awful 
event comes back upon me with painful distinctness." 

" We will go home." 

" Not yet, Clo' ; the sunset is so beautiful. I may never 
see another." 

Clo' caressed her sister, and burst into tears. 

'^ Hark ! the wind is rising. It has a mournful voice. I 
hear what it says — shall I tell you V* 

Clotilda looked imploringly at her husband. 

Geoi!roy raised 'Eina in his arms, and bore ber back to 
the chair. 

*' Quick, but gently!" he said, to the man drawing the 
chair. 

Home was reached. All knew that the sufferer would 
soon be at rest. They were silent in their sorrow. 

Geofirey carried her up to her chamber, and tenderly laid 
her on her couch ; and then they all gathered round her. 

" Merciful God ! she is dead 1" — and Clo* fell back in her 
husband's arm& 

Sir John spoke to 'Rina — ^touched her. 

Dead — dead ! 

*' Bvm 8o: my tale is told.** 
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Dear reader, should you ever visit Scarborough and its old 
churchyards, your feet perchance may wander to a grave, 
over which there is an humble slab, of dark granite, bearing 
the following inscription : — 

tlTo t^t iXlemorg 

OP 

ZARINA, 

DUCHESS OF LISSBOROUGH; 

Who sleepeth calmly "in the blind cave of eternal night." 



In a certain burial-ground, near London, in which few 
save the once-rich moulder, there is a high marble monu- 
ment, surrounded by massive iron railiugs. On the front 
slab is engraved — 

ARTHUR EAGLEMOUNT, 

EIGHTH DUKE OF LISSBOROUGH. 

Then follows an Epitaph, in which his grace's virtues are 
recorded and praised. — " Heaven save the mark ! " 

Step up this hill, reader ! and Til show you another grave- 
yard and another grave. See you the willow in yon obscure 
corner? Well, beneath its shade slumbers Emma — gentle 
Emma — ^who was pure as the flowers that now blossom o'er 
her tomb. 

Clotilda and her children often come to this spot ; and 
Sir John has extorted a promise from Geoffrey that the 
same willow which waves over Emma^ shall also shadow his 
resting-place. f 

For Julius, the reader recks not to know his end, nor care 
I to teU it. 



THE END. 
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Enteuxatsiwq Works, at One Shilling each. 



Xife of a SlxOWBiail, by David Prince Millbr. One of the best 
and most popular works of the day. 

Drawing Boom Dramas, by Miss Keating. 

Charades for Actings, by Miss Ellen Ficxbrino. 

Joe Miller's Jest Book, with numerous Modem Additions. 

Murray's Farewell Addresses, as delivered by him at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre) from 1827 to 1851, with a Biography, and History 
of the Drama in Edinburgh. 



LaCy'S Amateur Theatre, in Elgnt Volumes, half-morocco, 
£2 163.; comprising 128 Dramas, perfectly adapted for Private 
or Family Performance. 

Lacy's Acting Edition of Flays, Comedies, Dramas, Farces, 

and Extravaganzas, Arranged for Modem Representation, 
in 31 volumes, containing 15 plays each, elegantly oou-.d for 7s., 
or the complete work for £10. 

Kemoir of the Actors of Shakespeare's Time and Plays, 

by J. P. Collier, Esq. Price, 4s. 6d. 

Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers' Company, 
between the Tears 1557 — 1587, by j. P. Collier, Esq. 

Two Volumes. Price 63, 6d. 

Thomas Heywood's Plays, with Memoir. Two Volumes, 

half-morocco. Price, 15s. 

Planche's History of British Costume, many Wood illustra- 
tions, reduced to 2s. boards. 
Rev. J. Genest's History of the Stage, with the Original 

Casts of each Play, a description of the Plot —Biographical 
Sketches of Dramatists and Performers— a complete History of 
the London, Dublin, and Bath Theaties— a Diary of Per- 
formances, &c., altogether forming a most copious and authentic 
* Record of the British Stage, 10 thick 8vo. vols., boards (pub- 
lished at £0 5s.), reduced to 42s. caniagc free. 

Frank Howard's Illustrations of Shakspeare's Plays, with 

480 spirited Outline Plate?, explanatory of the Costumes, Ap- 
pointments, Scenery, and Grouping of each Play, 6 vols., cloth, 
(published at £12) reduced to 403.— in 24 parts, 35s. 



SOME FLj&TS, 

AN INEXHAUSTIBLE 80USCB OF HARMLESS AMUSEMENT. OCCU- 
PATION, AND INTEREST, ADAPTED- FOR ALL STATIONS 
AND LOCALITIES, TO ANY AGE* TO EITHER SEX. 

ONE SHILLINiTeACH^OST FREE. 

i PL/LTS FOB THE PABLOUB. \ 

2 DBAMASFOBTHEDBAWnrGBOOU, Part 1. 1 by Miss Keahho. 

8 „ „ „ Part II.) 

4 OHABADE DBAMAS, Engplish and French, by Miss Fkanoes. 

5 AGTINO CHABADES, by Miss Pickerikg. 

6 CHABADE PLAYS, by Henry W. Smith. 

7 LADIES' PLAYS, Part I 

• „ „ Part 

COMIC DRAMAS for College, Camp, or Cabin : a collection of 
Humorous Plays, for Male Characters only, Part I. 

10 COMIC DBAMAS for College, Camp, or Cabin ; a collection of 
Humorous Plays, for Male Characters only. Part II. 

U DBAMAS for College, Camp, or Cabin: a collection of Seriona 
and Serio-Comic I*lays, for Male Characters only. 

18 DBAMAS FOB BOYS, a Series of Original) ,„ tltj-. l".. 

Comedies, for Male Characters only. / ^^ ^'^^ KtATiHo. 

18 AN EVENING'S ENTERTAINMENT, consisting of an original 
Comedy, Burlesque, and Farce. 

14 CHABADES IN ACTION; OB, PLAYS WITHOUT WOBDS, by 

the Brotheks Mayhkw. 

15 BITBLESQUE DBAMAS, a Cracker Bon -Bon, by RoBEitT Brouqh. 



1. > 

^. S Female Charaeten only. 



BOUND GAMES FOB ALL AGES, ALL SEASONS, AND ALL 
PLACES, cloth gilt, U. 6d. 

PABLOUB MAGIC; OB, THE BOOK OF WONDEBS, with Hundreds 
of Illustrations and all the New Tricks, cloth boards. Is. 6d, 



ELOCUTION, its Principles and Practice; being a complete Manual 
of the Art of SSpcakiiig, by IIenuy Inxes, cloth boards, 2». ^. 
The received Class Book of our best Academes, 

THE MODERN SPEAKER, with a Practical Essay on Elocution, 
and the best collections of Recitations ever published; in 
Three Parts at 6<i. each, or cloth boards, Is. ed. 
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Large and Spiritedly designed 

SCENES FOB JUVENILE THEATRES. 

20 inches by 14, plains ^d» ; coloured, lOd, each. 



COLOURED costumes; 

At Zd.per sheet, or complete in 240 Plates for £2 15i, 



♦ Henry Eighth, 18 plates. . 
« Daughter ofKegimcnt 3 do 

♦ Winters Tale, 24 plates. 

♦ Arael, 6 plates. 
Lear, 6 plates. 
William Tell, 6 plates. 

♦ 'Twould Puzile a Con- 
juror, 3 pla es. 

♦ Oberon, 3 plates. 

^ Goetz of Cerlichingcn 6 do. 

♦ Der Freischutz, 6 plates. 

♦ Cortcz, 6 plates 
Coriolanus, 6 plates. 
Robbers, Opiates. 

Maid of Orleans, 6 plates. 
Othello, 6 plates. 
Mary Stuart, 6 plates. 



Wallenstien, 6 plates. 

* Don Sebastian, 3 plates. 

* Griselda, 6 plates. 
Puritani, 3 plates. 

« Vielka, 3 plates. 
Hamlet, 6 plates. 

* FiidoUn, 3 plates. 

* GerTinus, 3 plates. 

* Geistererscheinungen, 3 do. 

* Prophet, 12 plates. 

* Letzte Zwanziger, 6 plates. 

* Turandut, 6 plates. 

* Night in Granada, 3 plates, 

* Star of the North, 3 plates. 

* Lohegrin, 6 plntcs. 
Pantomime, 6 plates. 

* King Otiaker, 12 plates. 



AND MANY OTHERS. 

%* Those distinguished by a star are p&rticalarly recommended. 



THE COMICAL TRAGEDY OF 

PUNCH AND JUDY, 
Wm 24 EN6RAVINCS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHAKK, 

AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS; 

With an account of its origin and history ^ 
ONLY ONE SHUililNG. 

MATTHEWS AT HOME. 

ThatpvpuloT Entei-tawments. containing tJie whole of the ^omjg, Tales, and ReeUta' 

tione^ of which few cvpiee remain^ Cd. eacL 
Brathews' Mcmornndum Book. 



Wathewa' Theatiicnl Olio. Firrt. 
Mathews' Thcntiicrtl Olio. Stc< nd. 
Mathews* Thtatrical Olio. Fourth. 
Mathews' Coinlc Album. Pajt Second. 
Mathews* Comic Album. «, TninJ. 



Mathews' Comic Albnro. Pnrt Foorth* 
Mathews' Comic Annual, 1830. 

•> n 16:33. 

» „ 18.3. 



Also Vie following JSntei'tanmerts. 
Bayncr's Up to Town and Rack Again. 
Yates' Poriinits and fekctcl es. 
Yates' KrmlnlKrt nccs. 
Mathews' and Yntth' bpi]n{; Meeting. 
Alczaodre's Adunttucs of » Veotri* 
loquiitt, Ifc 



Williams' Visits. 
Wllliaiiis' Morse's of Mirth. 
'VViliii.ms* Rh.vntC'S and Hcafons. 
WillianiS' Bandcnii K«collcctibUS. 
Il^r>*aTAbloTttik, ^. 
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Lacy's Dramatic Costumes, to be completed : 
50 Parts — 25 Male and 25 Female. Coloured, 2s. Gd.: 
plain, 9d. 42 are already issued. 

Lacy's Fairy Burlesques for Home Per 
formance, by Miss Keating, 6^. each. Beauty and 
Beast, Blue Beard, White Cat, Cinderella, Yellow Dwarf, 
Aladdin, Puss in Boots, &c. 

LIBRARY OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
Life of Charles Kean, 4^. 6^., published at 21s. 
Life and Enterprises of Bobert Elliston, 2s. 6d. 
Shifting Scenes of Theatrical Life, by 

Mrs. WiNSTANLEY, l^. 6d. 

D. P. Miller's Life of a Showman, Is. \ 

Tales of the Operas, being Plots of the most 
Popular Lyric Works arranged as Novels, reduced to Is. 

The Book of Costume, with hundreds of Illustra- 
tions, reduced to 7*. 

Comic Dramas, for Male Characters, Part 
III., l«. 



LONDON: 
T. H. LACY, 89, STRAND, W.C. 
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